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Art. L—The Poetical Element in Scripture. 
The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taytor. London, 1861. 


Ir is not our intention to enter into a formal and detailed exa- 
mination of the work placed at the head of this article. Like 
all the productions of its distinguished author, it displays a 
refined spiritual taste, and contains many just and profound 
reflections ; but it cannot be characterised as a complete or 
satisfactory discussion of the subject of which it treats. In- 
deed, neither the intellectual reas mee of Mr Taylor, nor his 
previous studies, could be said to constitute any peculiar fit- 
ness for the successful treatment of such a subject, or serve ~ 
to make him thoroughly acquainted with some of its more dis- 
tinctive features ; and, accordingly, we both miss (at certain 
points) what we should have expected to find, and again find, 
properties ascribed to Hebrew poetry, which belong, indeed, to 
Old Testament Scripture, but in no exclusive or pre-eminent 
sense to its poetical books. Still, there is much good and sug- 
‘gestive matter in the work, and it breathes throughout, we are 
happy to observe, a deep reverence to those books as given by 
inspiration of God, and forming a valuable, as well as authori- 
tative, portion of his revealed will. While we cannot exactly 
adopt it as a guide, we take it as a fit occasion for discoursing 
a little on the Poetical Klement in Scripture, and shall occa- 
sionally refer to it as we proceed, 
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I. We look first at this element in its ar tpee character, or 
with reference to the artistic modes which it cultivated. It is 
often but a narrow line that separates poetry from prose ; for 
the two make almost indefinite approaches to each other— 
prose, in some of its higher efforts, rising at times to poetical 
fervour and boldness, and poetry, on the other hand, differing 
in little more than in form from the easy march of prose. But 
the poetical in its own proper nature has somewhat in it of 
inspiration ; it is the offspring of rapt and excited feeling. A 
fasginating object, a stirring event, or an important truth takes 
pessession of the soul, setting every sense and faculty in a fiery 
‘glow ; so that it becomes full of life and motion, and sees, or 
imagines it sees, an image or reflection of what itself feels in 
the persons and objects around it. The things which occasion 
the poetical fervour and excitation may be the common inte- 
rest or property of a people ; the sentiments awakened by them 
may be vibrating in a thousand bosoms ; but it is only in the 
more gifted—or, as we say, poetic souls—that they rise to that 
degree of strength and potency, which seizes the whole being, 
and works with a sort of creative energy in providing for itself 
an appropriate form and vehicle of expression, such as, by 
blending thought and image, feeling and utterance harmo- 
niously together, might fitly exhibit the internal action of 
which the writer is conscious. To do so with any measure of 
success is no common gift; it is the part only of those to 
whom belong quick perceptions and lively sympathies, a sus- 
ceptibility that receives its impressions in the freshness of life 
and beauty, and a surrender of heart and soul to desires and 
aspirations, joys and sorrows, which but slightly move natures of. 
dullertemperament, or pass but as transient impressions through 
their bosoms. And as the grand aim of the poet, in the words 
he indites, is to give forth a perfect image of the thoughts and 
feelings of his inner man, so the clearer the light, and the more 
intense the emotions under which he thinks, the more ener- 
getic also, and commonly the more successful, will be his 
striving to bring the outward expression into proper corres- 
pondence with the internal experience. His production, in 
such a case, will instinctively assume the impress of a higher: 
style of art; it will be more complete and perfect after its. 
kind. 

There is here, however, no invariable and uniform rule ; for 
as poetry itself falls into several kinds, so the things now indi- 
cated respecting it may be found under various modifications,. 
and in different degrees. They hold most directly and fully of. 
what is usually the earliest and the readiest species of poetical 
composition—that which among the Hebrews was both the 
first in origin, and the one that maintained the most prolonged 
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and vigorous existence—namely, lyrical poetry. This is more 
peculiarly the poetry of impulse and excitement—the offspring 
of strong feelings and swelling emotions, such as naturally 
arise when the soul is acted on by stirring providences or ele- 
vating prospects ; and seeks, directly as from itself, and under 
the pressure of the thoughts that ferment and work within, to 
tell forth what it has seen or heard, what it fears, desires, or 
hopes for. It is the poetry of dance and song ; for expressing, 
as it does, the more lively and melting moods of the soul, the 
simple utterance of speech often seems to be an inadequate 
representation of what is thought and felt ;—there must withal 
be the accompaniment of an appropriate melody, or a befitting 
action. So we find it to have on in Israelitish history—for 
example, in the triumphal ode at the Red Sea, which was at 
once danced and sung; in the similar song of Deborah and 
Barak, on the defeat of Sisera and his host ; and many a time 
and oft in the history of David, with whom this species of 
poetry attained to a kind of ideal perfection, and who, amid 
the stirring and eventful incidents of his life, while he called 
upon his soul to magnify the Lord in strains of thanksgiving 
and praise, ever also awoke his psaltery and harp to give a fuller 
swell to the pious feelings that sought expression in his words. 

The transition was natural and easy from this species of 
poetry to that which is usually called didactic, but sometimes 
also gnomic ;—it was so especially among a people like the 
Hebrews, who were trained under dispensations, and subjected 
to a polity, which had throughout a moral aim and pu . 
In this kind of poetical composition, the more immedi 
impulse was to impart instruction, and to do so—for the sake 
of deeper impression, or as a help to the memory—by means 
of apt similitudes, pointed affirmations, and p: t apo- 
theghms. In this case, the subjects which awakened the 
sacred muse were contemplated in a calmer mood, and in a 
reflective spirit ; they were viewed as supplying materials for 
thoughtful meditation, wholesome counsel, or timely warning— 
yet not without a temperate glow, rising above the level of 
common frames of feeling, and naturally resorting to modes of 
a of somewhat more than common force and intensity, 

he 25th and the 37th Psalms may be noticed as fair examples 
of this species of poetical composition ; but it numbers many 
other psalms, considerable sections in the prophets, the entire 
book of Proverbs, as well as much of Ecclesiastes. Other speci- 
mens, in a loftier strain, and rising to almost + geome fervour, 
may be seen in such psalms as the 24th, the 62d, and the 92d, 
in which the sacred theme, with the spiritual lessons involved 
in it, may justly be said to pour itself forth in “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” 
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In these two kinds of poetical composition, there is a perfect 
naturalness and simplicity, such as—if not hindered by some 
defect in the mode of execution—might readily accord with the 
highest aims of religion and morality. And we can have no 
difficulty in conceiving the introduction of another element, 
the employment of a-certain measure of the dramatic, for the 
purpose of bringing out more vividly the thoughts and circum- 
stances of the particular occasion, or giving additional point 
and emphasis to its lessons. Even in the strictly lyrical and 
didactic compositions of Scripture, a dramatic element is not 
altogether wanting; since we sometimes find other persons 
than the writer, one or more of the parties concerned in the 
transactions that form the subject of the poem, personated for 
the occasion, and contributing by what they say to the pro- 
gress and design of the representation. Thus, in the Israelites’ 
song of victory at the Red Sea, while it is the Israelites them 
selves that virtuaily say all, formally it is not all of them ; 
the now fallen and prostrate enemy is brought in, at a certain 
point, to give vent to his feelings, and proclaim beforehand his 
assurance of victory: “I will pursue, said he, I will overtake, 
I will divide the spoil,” and so forth. In the Song of Deborah 
there is still more of this dramatic tendency exhibited ; as it 
proceeds, vivid portraitures are thrown in of the state of 
thought and feeling that existed among the different sections 
of the people ; ial toward the close we have a long and ani- 
mated address from the mother of Sisera to the women of her 
court, heralding the speedy return of her son with the honour 
and spoils of victory. Not unfrequently, too, in the Psalms, 
the vein of thought is diversified, and fresh life given to the 
action, by the wicked, on the one side, being introduced, to give 
expression to their desires or purposes, and, on the other, the 
righteous to deliver their mind on the events related, or the 
transactions more immediately in view. In the second Psalm, 
for example, such scope is given to this dramatic tendency, 
that the psalmist himself, the heathen adversaries, Jehovah, 
the Eternal Son, then the psalmist again, all successively take 
part in the discourse. Even in the Book of Proverbs the mono- 
tonous stream of prudential maxims is relieved by occasional 
personifications of Divine Wisdom, the foolish woman, the 
sluggard, and various others, uttering sentiments and advices 
appropriate to their respective characters. It was but pro- 
ceeding a step farther in the same line, not striking into a 
path absolutely new, when, in regard to more complicated 
relations and dark providences, with the struggles between faith 
and doubt, fear and hope, they naturally awoke, the several 
sides or aspects of things came to be represented by so many 
parties, who kept up among themselves a sustained discussion 
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upon the subject in hand; as in the Book of Job, the Song 
of Solomon, and partly also in Ecclesiastes. The dramatic 
form of these compositions, in the limited extent to which it 
is carried, was plainly adopted for no other reason, than to 
give free play to the diversified thoughts and conflicting inte- 
rests, which the circumstances of the time and the relations of 
the parties themselves naturally called forth ;—yet still so as 
to leave no room to doubt what might be the mind of God, 
and the voice of reason respecting the points more particularly 
at issue. 

Such, then, briefly are the different species of composition 
into which the poetical element of Scripture has thrown itself, 
in so far as the writings that exemplify it admit of being dis- 
tinctly arranged and classified. But there are, besides, many 
portions of Scripture, in which it discovers itself rather as an 
under-current, giving a certain tone to the character of the 
piece, than as a dominant power moulding its entire form and 
nature ; and, again, others, in which it appears only as an art, 
the forms of speech and structure of sentences, which the poetic 
spirit in its livelier exercises had fashioned for itself, being 
simply adopted as an handmaid for purposes of instruction. Of 
this the narrative Psalms—such as the 77th, 78th, 105th, and 
106th—may be referred to as instances, and some of the more 
expressly didactic passages in the prophets: in which there is 
no overflow of feeling, no gushing forth of lively emotions, but 
a contemplative and thoughtful mood, giving utterance to its 
meditations under a poetical guise as the one best adapted to 
its practical aim. But whatever may be the form, which the 
poetical element assumes in Scripture—whether more occa- 
sional or regular, more concealed or obtrusive—there are two 
considerations which must ever be borne in mind respecting 
it—considerations jwhich exercised over it a powerful in- 
fluence, and served to draw a broad line of demarcation between 
all that is of a poetical cast in Scripture, and the poetical pro- 
ductions of secular and classical literature. 

(1.) The first of these is the strictly religious character of 
the compositions, as having been all indited under the prompt- 
ing of God’s Spirit, and with an eye to his service and glory. 
We do not say that this was the character of all Hebrew poetry. 
There might also be productions of a lighter strain—the spon- 
taneous outburst of merely natural feeling, whether in its 
more playful or its more pensive moods. We cannot doubt, 
indeed, that there were such; for the rich efflorescence of 
psalmodic poetry, which distinguished the brighter periods of 
the nation’s history, could not fail to have its reflection in the 
commoner walks of life—precisely as a high-toned religious 
enthusiasm ever tends to generate and foster a spirit of public 
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virtue and heroic patriotism. But the poetical effusions of 
this sort, whatever they might be in number or merit, it did 
not fall within the scope of the sacred writers to preserve. 
One only of any length has found a place in the pages of 
Scripture, because it had an incidental bearing on higher 
things—namely, the lamentation of David over Saul and Jona- 
than ; and it is one of such marked excellence—so select in its 
matter, so touching in pathos, so graceful and finished even in 
form—that it must assuredly have drawn after it many imita- 
tions. Solomon alone, of David's poetical successors, is said to 
have made of “songs a thousand and five,” (1 Kings iv. 32)— 
which must have been chiefly other than sacred songs—else 
they would have occupied a much larger space in the word of 
God than we find them doing. Of such effusions, however, 
pertaining to the natural sphere, we know next to nothing. It 
is the sacred poetry alone of the covenant-people which the 
inspired writers have handed down to us; and this, like all 
besides that belonged to the great and good in Israel, was 
always subordinated to the high end of disclosing the mind, 
and ministering to the glory of Jehovah. If it be regarded as 
an art, it was art made subservient to the holiest uses—not 
art cultivated for its own sake, and sacrificing to its aestheti- 
cal aims the proper vein of thought and feeling in the compo- 
sition. For “Hebrew poetry,” as justly said by Ewald,* “re- 
mained, as to its predominant essence, an interpreter of those 
sublime thoughts, which never exercised such an influence any- 
where else in antiquity ; and, as to its form, it preserved that 
wonderful simplicity and ease which flow from this very subli- 
mity—a poetry unique in its kind.” What was said of David, 
the poet by way of eminence and sweet singer of Israel, “that 
the Spirit of the Lord spake by him, and his word was upon 
his tongue” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2), might be repeated of all who took 
part in this sacred employment. Even the music, to which 
many of their productions were set, was put under the charge 
of spiritually gifted men ; they are represented as prophesying 
with instruments of sacred music, and one of the chief among 
them, Heman, is called “the king’s seer in the words of God” 
(1 Chron. xxv. 1. 5). David himself did not think it beneath him 
to aid them by inventing instruments of song (Amos vi. 5). 

It is from this high spiritual aim that we are to account for 
the sparing use made in the poetical books of Scripture of mere 
natural descriptions. So Mr Taylor very properly notes re- 
specting them :— 

“ Vividly conscious as the writers of those books, or most of them, 
are to what is sublime and beautiful in the visible world, they are 
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thus conscious towards the things around them in one sense only, 
‘namely, as parts of God’s creation.. The Hebrew poet attempts no 
local description ; he does not dwell upon the picturesque; albeit 
our modern sense of the picturesque has sprung from tastes and 
habits, that had their rise in the Hebrew Scriptures ; nor do they 
at any time stop on their way to bring before us the scenic charac- 
teristics of their country. None of them has leisure to paint parti- 
cular scenes, as do our Thomson, or Burns, or Cowper. It is a 
glance only that they take of nature, and it is such influence, as, 
from its vividness and breadth, is so much the more intelligible in 
all lands.” (“Spirit of Heb. Poetry,” p. 53.) 


(2.) Closely connected with this first consideration, and 
naturally growing out of it, is another—also requiring to be 
borne in mind, because involving a material difference in 
respect to the play given to the poetical element in Scri 
ture, as compared with poctical compositions of a merely 
secular kind,—namely, the freeness and simplicity of the forms 
within which it developed itself. Its higher aims necessarily 
imposed a restraint in this respect, and admitted of nothing 
like the artistic skill and complicated rythmical structures 
which are to be met with in the classical poetry of Greece and 
Rome. If, indeed, the expositions given of the subject in the 
writings of Bishop Jebb and his school were correct, it might 
be supposed, that the poetical element in Scripture had often 
assumed a very artificial and complicated arrangement, such as 
necessitated a great deal of elaboration in regard to the choice 
of words, and the structure of sentences. Writing from the 
point of view adopted by that school, Mr Isaac Taylor says in 
his recent work, that a large proportion, “ nearly the half of the 
entire mass of the Hebrew writings are not merely poetic, as 
to their diction, but they are metrical in form ; or, we should 
better say, the thought of the writer is subjected to rules of strue- 
ture that are in the highest degree artificial” (p. 48). “Even in 
passages,” he again says, “ which breathe the soul of the loftiest 
and the most impassioned poetry, a highly artificial apposition 
and balancing of terms and clauses prevails; as if the form 
were, in the estimation of the writer, of so much importance, 
that it should give law even to the thought itself.” Statements 
of this description from such a quarter are somewhat to be re- 
gretted, as they, at least, seem to have a bearing not altogether 
compatible with the plenary inspiration of some portions of 
Scripture ; although it is fair to add, the writer himself dis- 
claims any application of his views in that direction, and holds, 
that nothing even in the poetical parts of Scripture was. sacri- 
ficed to the claims of art, so as to make them a less veritable 
revelation of the mind of God. Still, the view in question is 
capable of being turned to a wrong use in this respect, and 
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tends of itself to beget an erroneous impression of the extent’ 
to which art prevailed in the poetical portions of the Bible. 
Instead of being highly artificial, so as, by its severe demands, 
to control, in a measure, the meaning, it should rather be de- 
scribed as extremely simple, and in its peculiarities of form, 
taking the natural, almost spontaneous mode of uttering what. 
was spoken in the poetical mood. So men of profound scholar- 
ship and accurate taste—the real masters in this department 
of learning—have judged ; Herder, for instance, of the last age, 
or of this, Von Ewald, whose well known opinions regarding 
the inspiration of Scripture must free him from all suspicion of 
undue bias here. He says in his preface to the poetical books :— 


“ Ancient Hebrew poetry, if it be not as rich and various as that 
of the Indians and Greeks, yet possesses a simplicity and trans- 
parence hardly found elsewhere; a sublime naturalness which, as 
yet, knows little of strict art, and which suffers art, even where its 
influence is exerted, to remain as it was, unconscious and careless. 
When compared with the poetry of other ancient nations, it appears 
to belong to a still simpler, more youthful period of humanity, to 
gush forth from inward fulness of emotion, and grace of sentiment, 
and to be little concerned about external ornament and strict laws 
of art.” 

This wonderful ease and comparative disregard of external 
attractions arose from the singular greatness and sublimity of 
the thoughts unfolded by the sacred bards, which enabled them 
to dispense with the embellishments of art, and to trust what 
they expressed to its own simple majesty and force. The lan- 
guage in which they wrote did not admit of rhyme, nor did it 
possess any syllabic metre ; so that the writers were altogether 
untrammelled by the artificial rules, which require lines of so 
many definite measures, or terminating words of like sounds. 
Themselves in a rapt mood, or, at least, in an clevated state of 
feeling, the movements of their soul were naturally rapid and 
copious ; pulsation followed pulsation, now running in the line 
of pleasing correspondences, now of striking contrasts, and again 
of fuller amplifications of the thoughts already expressed. And 
such internal movements quite naturally threw themselves into 
a symmetrical form and regular diction. They came forth in 
parallelistic or rythmical sentences, the simplest, and for sacred 
purposes, the most suitable of poetical measures. Yet with 
this gencral resemblance in form, there was no rigid uniformity ; 
for the method admitted of considerable variety in volume and 
structure, and so could readily be made to accord with the 
current of thought and feeling that prevailed within. It was 
the inward that gave law in every case to the outward ; the 
stream of verse-members had not only its seat, but its type also, 
in the fountains of the writer’s own being. 
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The form and style of poetic diction was only farther distin-- 
guished from that of prose by its tendency—a quite natural 
tendency for minds conscious of the poetic mood—to make use 
of words and forms of words out of the beaten track ; putting: 
rarer for more ordinary expressions; preferring also the con- 
crete to the abstract, and whatever in style or imagery might 
serve to give life and vividness to the representation. It did 
so, not by constraint, or from regard to mechanical precision, 
but willingly, and with such variations as the design and im- 
pulse under which the mind for the time wrought might render 
expedient. But it is impossible to go into detail, or, indeed, 
to enlarge farther on our first general topic of inquiry, the 
formal character of sacred poetry. We, therefore, pass on to a- 
second point, Vit, =~ 

II. The distribution of the poetical element throughout the 
sacred volume. 

Looking simply to Scripture in its great twofold division, as: 
falling into an Old and a New Testament portion, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the disproportion in which they: 
respectively share the element now under consideration. The 
poetical books are exclusively those of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and though it is not strictly true to say, as is sometimes done, 
that the poetical element is altogether wanting in the New 
Testament, yet it is certainly confined within comparatively 
narrow limits. Not only so, but when it does occur there, it is 
rather of an imitative than an original character ; it bears the: 
distinctive impress of the Old Testament. In the whole com- 
pass of the apostolical writings, there is not a single instance 
of a properly fresh display of poetical gifts consecrated to the 
service of God. The mighty outburst of love and grace which 
marked the introduction of the gospel era, so immeasurably: 
transcending all that had hitherto been known, and the rich 
dowry of spiritual gifts it brought to the church, added nothing 
to the church’s treasures in this particular direction. Lyrical 
effusions, indeed, celebrated the first announcement of gospel 
tidings, in the beautiful and stirring songs of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the aged Zacharias. But these songs run entirely in the 
ancient channels ; both in matter and form they are substan- 
tially an echo of the fine old Hebrew chants, with which the 
better portion of the covenant people had for ages been fami- 
liar ; and they are followed by no others. Of the — it 
may be said, that they occasionally spoke in a somewhat poeti- - 
cal vein (for example, Acts ii., iv. 24-28), and sometimes also 
wrote thus (Rom. xi. 33-36 ; Heb. i, ii. ; James v. 1-7) ; but 
even this was done almost wholly in the words of Old Testa- 
ment scripture ; they were but using what ancient bards had 
prepared to their hand. Even in the Apocalypse, where the~ 
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holy evangelist reports what he saw and heard in the Spirit, 
and where he moved amid scenes of the most sublime and 
exciting character, there is the drapery, indeed, and not a 
little also of the diction, but still nothing of the form, of poetry. 
In its general cast and structure, the book is parabolical and 
symbolical, rather than poetical The outbursts of pious feel- 
ing, or brief ascriptions of praise, with which it is interspersed, 
are for the most part plain and unadorned, though sublime and 
touching addresses. The one song that bears most distinctly 
a poetical stamp, is formed of a few couplets taken from the 
Old Testament writings (xv. 3, 4). The poetical is in it merely 
as a subjective, pervading element ; “4 there is this because 
its contents were communicated to the writer when he was in 
a state of ecstasy, a state that is allied to the poetical, and, 
consequently, the style of thought and expression in a measure 
partook of the same. As the one, so the other delighted in the 
concrete, the abrupt, the figurative, the rare and elevated, the 
peculiar and enigmatical, qualities that every one feels to be 
quite natural in such a book as the Apocalypse, but which 
it would be foolish to expect after the same proportion in 
the other writings of St John. That portion of the book 
which may be said to approach nearest to the other writings, 
the epistles to the seven churches of Asia, still exhibits a 
characteristic difference, and makes a sensible approach to the 
poetical. The language appears to move somewhere between 
the region of poetry and of common discourse, having in it 
somewhat of the figurativeness of the one, as well as of the 
directness of the other. 

It would thus seem, from a glance into the general features 
of both Testaments, that however the poetical, in the stricter 
sense, may be capable of being linked to divine communica- 
tions, and of serving the higher interests of religion, it belongs 
not so properly to the highest sphere of religious thought and 
feeling, as to one a certain degree below it. But does not the 
same conclusion force itself on us from the distribution of this 
element in Old Testament Scripture itself? In a volume 
which is commended to us as all given by inspiration of God, we 
cannot distinguish and say of one portion as compared with 
another, this holds more directly of God than that; yet we 
may distinguish—Scripture itself warrants us to distinguish— 
between some portions as more fundamental in their nature 
than others, and as such communicated through persons who 
were in the nearest relative position to heaven. But the por- 
tions which occupy that place of relative superiority, are pre- 
cisely those which have least about them of the poetical in 
form ; they approach nearest to the style and method of 

ordinary discourse. The terms, for example, in which God 
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revealed himself, first to the — of the human family, then 
to the more ancient patriarchs, terms which laid the foundation 
of future dispensations, and marked out the destinies of entire 
races of men, are couched in the most direct and simple style. 
Or, to look to the properly formative period of the Israelitish 
commonwealth, that of the introduction of the old covenant 
by the ministry of Moses, the divine communications through 
which he gave shape and form to the constitution of things then 
established, were remarkable for nothing more than their 
unadorned simplicity ; and in what formed the very heart of 
the whole, the ground-work, as it may justly be called, of the 
— polity in its religious, as well as its civil relations, 
namely, the ten commandments, there is neither ornament nor 
ampli cation of any kind, all is plain, explicit, pointed ; it is 
the briefest and most compact, while it is also the most com- 
prehensive, piece of legislation in existence. The poctical por- 
tions of the books of Moses, such as were coeval in point of 
time with Moses himself, belong to the side-pieces rather than 
to the main body of the Pentateuch ; they are to be found in 
such passages as the prophetical effusions of Balaam, the law- 
giver’s parting benedictions, or his occasional songs, whether of 
victory or of warning—things which were for chanting on the 
y or committing to memory, but were in themselves inci- 

ental and supplementary. Nor was this merely subsidiary 
employment of the poetical peculiar to the prophetical agency 
of Moses, for when we glance onward to later times, those 
which were distinguished for the copious development of pro- 
phetical gifts, the man who in spirit and character most nearly 
resembled Moses, who might almost be said, like him, to behold 
the face of God, and whose words were spoken as from the 
presence-chamber of Deity—Elijah—was also the freest of poeti- 
cal art and embellishment ; it seemed as if the crisis were too 
great and urgent to admit of these ; the truth in its naked, 
skeleton-like distinctness and severity could alone serve the 
purpose of his mission. His first utterance might be taken as 
the type, in this respect, of all that afterwards fell from his 
lips, “ As Jehovah God of Israel] liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to 
my word” (1 Kings xvii. 1). Nothing could be more directly 
or briefly spoken. 

But a greater than Moses or Elias has come, one who not 
only saw the face, but who dwelt in the bosom of the Father ; 
and with him the characteristic in question becomes yet more 
manifest. In the recorded sayings and discourses of Jesus, we 
find many examples—beautiful and striking examples—of the 
mashal of the Hebrews ; sententious and proverbial utterances, 
expressed often in the language of symbol, and thrown into 
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forms of pointed antithesis or pregnant similitude, but alto- 
gether without the passionate redundancy and stream-like flow 
of poetic excitation. There is everywhere rather a quiet ma- 
jesty and repose, the speech as of a soul that was familiar with 
all truth, capable, without quitting its ordinary mood, of dis- 
cerning it in its proper character, and of presenting it in the 
most appropriate lights. And if we may distinguish between 
one portion of our Lord’s discourses and another, certainly the 
later addresses, in which he spoke most fully out the senti- 
ments of his heart—above all, that intercessory prayer which 
immediately preceded the surrender of himself to death, in 
which, standing midway, as it were, between heaven and earth, 
he revealed at once what was in the Father’s bosom toward 
him, and in his own bosom toward the Father, and toward 
those who should participate in the grace and blessings of his 
salvation ; there especially we see the highest spiritual eleva- 
tion, unaccompanied by any symptoms of poetic fervour or 
trance-like excitation. As one seeing eye to eye, knowing as 
he is known, he utters forth what is in his mind and _ heart 
concerning the things of God, and does so in language which 
appears to have no aim but that of presenting, in the clearest 
possible light, the grand realities of which it speaks. And 
there is not, perhaps, in all Scripture a passage of equal length, 
at once more sublime in its ideas and more purely simple in 
its mode of expression. 

It is in the same way that we are to account for the absence 
of the poetic element in the speeches and epistles of the apostles, 
It was not that they had less of the spirit of revelation than 
the prophets of the Old Testament, but more; not that they 
occupied a lower place in the divine economy, but a higher— 
a position from which the truth of God could be perceived as 
from a better vantage-ground, and through a clearer medium. 
They needed not to be lifted at set times into the spiritual 
sphere, in order to apprehend aright such portions of the truth 
as they were to be made the instruments of imparting. The 
Spirit abode with them in his plenitude of light and grace, 
leading them into all the truth, hallowing them as vessels of 
honour both for its reception into their own minds and its con- 
veyance to the minds of others. And thus, in their habitual 
frame, they were qualified for uttering the mind of God, and 
therefore spake, not as moved by fitfulimpulses, but as possessed 
of an equable, yet elevated, spiritual feeling. 

The poetical province of revelation, then—what may more 
especially be termed such—belongs to its mid-region. It lies 
between Moses and Christ, and was proper to men who were 
select instruments of the Spirit, but chosen at a time when 
the Spirit was less plentiful in his gifts, and more occasional. 
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in his operations than in the case even of Moses, and of course 
still more than in that of Christ and his‘apostles. In so farasa 
poetical tendency discovers itself in the prophets, it flowed 
mainly from the manner in which their communications from 
above were received, namely, when the soul was raised to an 
ecstatic condition, that it might becoine capable of holding more 
special and prolonged communion with the spiritual world; and 
the ecstatic frame having much in common with the poetic tem- 
perament, naturally led to poetic modes of thought and expres- 
sion. But still, the prophets were not strictly poets. Their 
lofty calling, as bearers of a divine message, and their strong 
practical aim in respect to the results of their mission, neces- 
sarily tempered and restrained the poetic element. And to 
throw the prophetical writings into the same category with the 
poetical, as if in this respect they were substantially alike, be- 
trays a defective critical discernment. In his office, the pro- 
phet of the Old Testament was even more closely allied to the 
preacher than to the poet; and his discourse could only at 
times, in occasional outbursts of emotion, become properly 
poetical, when his spirit sought vent to its feelings in solemn 
dirges, or songs of joy and gladness, 


“The prophet,” therefore, as justly stated by Ewald, “ was not 
bound by any means to one sort of writing. In the historical por- 
tions he could avail himself of the common style, and again, at cer- 
tain parts of his discourse, could rise to the purely poctic language 
of song, in at least a few verses; while later writers, who wrote less 
from amid the activities of life, might even interweave songs of 
considerable length, Hab. iii. But the one, equally with the other, 
was an exception. And the proper form of speech, which, as an 
image of serious oral discourse, must constitute the broad ground of 
a prophetical writing, had a quite peculiar mould and structure. It 
had, on the one hand, to maintain such an elevation in matter and 
diction as might prevent it from sinking to common prose; and 
yet, on the other, it was too much directed to the immediate working 
upon the life to admit of its departing so far from that as to assume 
the full poetical form. It therefore fluctuates between the two in 
such wise that, by its internal bent and striving, it would be ever 
reaching toward the height of poesy, while in reality it moves in a 
freer and more customary style of address, in order to exercise a 
more direct practical bearing, yet without losing the proper orato- 
rical fulness and flexibility. From the intermingling of these two 
impulses has arisen its quite peculiar form, which is essentially of a 
middle sort.”—(Die Propheten, p. 46.) 


One has only, indeed, to glance over the prophetical books 
to see that such is the case. Large portions of Isaiah, still 
more in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, differ little from the style of 
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common narrative or serious discourse ; while in Daniel, Jonah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, it is the es form.* 

The poetical tendency could find proper scope for its develo 
ment only in those compositions in which the writer acted the 
part of a representative man, a servant of God, indeed, but one 
who uttered lessons of truth and duty as from the treasures of 
his own experience, or from the bosom of the sacred commu- 
nity. While, in such cases, the things poured forth contained 
a divine word or message, it was not by disclosing some new 
thought, or bringing some fresh communication from heaven, but 
rather by reflecting again what had been brought, giving forth 
the impressions produced by it, with the view of awakening a 
sympathetic sense of it in the minds of the community. The 
psalmodic poetry of the old covenant is the highest example of 
this ; it was alsothe most widely diffused, both as to its production 
and its use, and the longest continued. It began with David, 
but was transmitted from hand to hand, through successive 
generations, to the very close of the theocracy in its regal form, 
though here also, as previously noticed, there are considerable 
diversities as regards the strength of the poetic element, and 
the forms in which expression was given to it. But this will 
appear more distinctly under the next aspect of the subject. 

Ill. The reason and use of the poetic element in Scripture. 

The more immediate reason and use of the play given to the 
poetical element in the Hebrew Scriptures must undoubtedly 
be sought in the nature of the Old Testament religion, serving 
as a compensation to its defects, and an handmaid to its neces- 
sities. And this in more respects than one. 

The religion then established was, from the special require- 
ments of the time, of a singularly local as well as symbolical 
nature. It not only abounded in rites and ceremonies, but 
connected these with particular times and places, and thereby, 
as a matter of course, circumscribed men’s opportunities of 
taking part in the more distinctive services of their worship. 
Long intervals elapsed between the solemnities which drew 
them around the one altar of burnt-offering and the place 
where Jehovah, in a more peculiar sense, put his name. Not 
only so, but when the people assembled, as it was their duty, 
and must often have been their custom to assemble, at other 
times and places for purposes of devotion, no special provision 
was made in the law for such services, and the worshippers 
were thrown, in a manner, on their own resources. This tack 


* The absence of the poetical form, however, did not exclude the poetical 
element, as (to give only a single instance) in Jer. xxxi. 15, where Rachel is 
introduced as bewailing the fate of her hapless offspring, when they were going 
into the captivity of Babylon—a highly poetical idea, though the style of ex- 
pression hardly differs from the plainest prose. 
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it was left to the more gifted minds of the community to sup- 
ply ; and one of the readiest, we might almost say one of the 
most essential, modes of contributing to supply it, was by means 
of the lofty and stirring notes of sacred song, accompanied by 
simple but appropriate melodies. How near this was to the 
better spirits of the community is evident from the frequency 
with which, even in the earliest periods of their national exist- 
ence, great events and occasions were turned to account in this 
direction, as appears from the songs intermingled with the 
records of their history, to which reference hasalready been made. 
These songs were manifestly designed for use in religious meet- 
ings, and were sure to be ae employed, and to grow 
also in number, the more a spirit of holy earnestness diffused 
itself among the people. Accordingly, in the period of revival 
which was originated by Samuel the prophet, this discovers itself 
as one of the more distinguishing features. The schools of the 
prophets, as they were called, companies, that is, of the more 
spiritual and select members of the community, gathered to- 
ther into a kind of spiritual brotherhood, under the presi- 
ency of a prophet, made such frequent use of sacred lyrics 
that they had for their proper badges musical instruments— 
the psaltery, the tabret, the pipe, and the harp, 1 Sam. x. 5. 
David himself, in his earlier years, was no stranger to these 
institutions, and not improbably, by what he witnessed and felt 
in them, had his heart first moved to apply its energies in add- 
ing to their materials of devotion. But what he received he 
repaid with increase. The fine poetical genius with which he 
was endowed, hallowed as it was by the larger measures of 
God’s Spirit, fitted him in a peculiar manner for giving utter- 
ance to the spiritual thoughts and feelings of the people, and 
even for imparting to these an elevation and a fervour which 
they had not otherwise possessed. And to him, in his vocation 
as the sweet psalmist of Israel, it was not a little owing that 
such associations became, not only sources of spiritual instruc- 
tion, but centres of religious awakening. 
'» Nearly allied to this was another service, which the psalmo- 
dic poetry, and the writings that were somewhat akin to it, 
had,to render to the religion of the old covenant—one more 
immediately connected with their didactic character. That 
religion was predominantly of a symbolical nature ; every rite 
and ordinance had its spiritual meaning. It had this, however, 
practically, not for all, but only for those who possessed dis- 
cernment to look through the shell into the kernel. The na- 
tive disposition of the soul was ever to rest in the outward ; 
and instead of searching into the hidden treasures that lay 
underneath the symbolical services, to turn the mere ritualism 
of these into a kind of sacred pantomime, that should work its 
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effect one scarcely knew how, or inquired wherefore. The 
“proneness of ancient Israel to give way to this unthinking, 
tleshly disposition comes out with mournful frequency through 
the whole of their history. And with the view of correcting 
it, or, as it may be otherwise expressed, for the purpose of pro- 
viding in this behalf a needed complement to the institutions 
-and services of the old covenant, it became the calling of the 
more spiritually gifted men, those who, by way of eminence, 
had “the vision and faculty divine,” to extract from them what 
might be called their hidden essence, to unfold the great truths 
and principles they enshrined, and by linking them, on the one 
hand, to the varying experiences of individual and social life, 
-and, on the other, to approprite scenes and aspects of nature, 
to invest them with a significance and a power that might be 
level to every understanding, and touch a chord of sympathy 
in every thoughtful bosom. This was pre-eminently the call- 
ing of David when raised up, after a time of general corruption 
-and backsliding, to be the head of God’s covenant people, and 
of those who succeeded him in the line of reforming agency he 
initiated. It was to pour new life and vigour into the old reli- 
gion, not merely by rectifying the partial disorders that had 
crept into its administration, and promoting the due observ- 
ance of its solemnities, with the lively accompaniment of song 
-and music—not merely this, but also, and much more, by popu- 
larising its lessons in compositions adapted to general use, and 
providing for the suitable expression of every mood of feeling 
and sentiment of devotion which its institutions and services, 
when rightly understood, were fitted to call forth and exercise. 
What a boon was here provided to the spiritually-minded and 
pious Israelite! As with a key of heaven's own fashioning, it 
opened to him the mysteries of the divine kingdom, so far as 
these could then be opened ; gathered out for his use treasures 
of wisdom, such as no other people possessed, applicable to all 
spheres and conditions of life; and supplied him with an hand- 
book of devotion whereby, even when absent from the temple, 
his soul might be informed with the spirit of its services, and 
might feel as a dweller still in the courts of God’s house. 
Had Israel but known to profit, as they should, by the fruits 
of spiritual activity thus ministered to their hands, how near 
should they have come to fulfil their calling of a nation of 
kings and priests to God ! 

So far we see how the religion of the old covenant needed, 
and obtained also a compensation for what in it was imperfect 
and weak. But as in human, so in divine things, the weak 
and imperfect, in one respect, may be the relatively strong and 
perfect in another,—and instead of needing, may itself be able 
.to provide a compensation. So it certamly has been here. 
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The predominantly outward and local nature of the ancient 
religion, which served too often as a veil to overshadow the 
spiritual truths that lay within, served also, when the truths 
were apprehended and became allied to the vivifying _— of 
poetry, as a manifold and appropriate cover, through which to 
give distinct and palpable expression to the things of God. 
The things themselves are far more clearly revealed now than 
they could be before “the dispensation of the fulness of times ;” 
but they now stand forth in their naked reality, as things for 
the understanding to perceive rather than for the imagination 
to paint—things which mainly belong to the higher region of 
the unseen nm eternal, where imagination searches in vain for 
forms under which to body forth its conceptions of the true and 
good. For these it must be indebted to the world of known 
and sensible realities. And herein stood the advantage it 
possessed during the continuance of the old covenant, that the 
religion then established was linked on every hand to the rela- 
tions of flesh and time: the things seen were at once the 
theatre and the image of things not seen. The people of God, 
nay, God himself, had a local habitation, a worldly sanctuary, a 
land, a history, where all, in a manner, bore on it the impress 
of Deity—being hallowed with special manifestations of the 
divine goodness and majesty, and associated with acts of worship 
or dealings in providence, on which the principles of truth and 
righteousness were most legibly inscribed. The imaginative 
faculty had thus provided to its hand the materials of a lan- 
guage—trich in imagery, and replete with interest—in which to 
set forth spiritual ideas. And with what life-like freshness 
and power has this been done by the psalmists, and the pro- 
phets also of the old covenant, in their more devotional and 
didactic pieces! If the range of their spiritual horizon was 
limited, if they could not see into certain mysteries of the 
kingdom which are now made manifest, and had well-nigh to 
remain silent respecting its eternal glories, yet within that 
range what clearness of view! what vividness of colouring! 
All things spiritual and divine become clothed, in their hand 
as with the properties of flesh and blood. Not forms of opinion 
merely, as too commonly with us, but sensible realities, seem 
ever present to their view when handling the concerns of the 
divine kingdom. God himself, though invisible to the bodil 

eye, was still no intellectual abstraction, dimly ptontenwre | 
as dwelling remote in the far-distant regions of space, but a liv- 
ing personality not far from any one of them, with his dwelling- 
place in Zion, and his effective agency in all the events of life, 
and all the operations of Providence. They heard hisvoice; they, 
in a manner, saw his form; they sent communications to him 
as to one who could regard and pity, judge, or save them ; and 
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amid the manifold variety of things which were ever evolving 
around them, as well as in those which filled up the history of 
the past, they felt and spake as if constantly brought into con- 
tact with the indications of his presence, and with the attributes 
of his character. 

It is scarcely needful to point to examples of what is so 
common, that it must be familiar to every reader of Scripture ; 
but let the 27th Psalm be taken as a specimen of this pictorial, 
realising, intensely personal spirit of the Hebrew poets. The 
Psalm is pregnant throughout with life and action. The 
writer finds himself in the midst of danger and difficulty, the 
wicked, as so many rapacious wolves, eagerly watch for their 
opportunity to seize and devour him; he can even fancy he 
sees an host encamping around him, and war waged against 
him by adversaries that breathe out cruelty. Yet he fears 
not; for on the other side he sees what presents itself to his 
view as equally real, and amply sufficient to meet the emer- 
gency. He sees God at hand as his light, his salvation, the 
strength of his life; why, therefore, he asks, should he be 
afraid? Has not this covenant God, in pledge of covenant 
faithfulness and love, fixed his abode in Zion, dwelling there 
as in his house? There also the psalmist would dwell; nay, 
contemplating the Lord, who dwells there, as the ever-present, 
infinite Jehovah, his one desire and purpose is to be ever in 
God’s house,—to be so, that is, in the feeling and apprehension 
of his soul; for that, he knows, is all one, as if he carried the 
house of God with him wherever he might go; and so the 
glorious and almighty Occupant of its courts could not but be 
near to hide him in his pavilion, to set him on a rock, to hear 
his cry in the hour of trouble, and lift up his head above the 
enemies that might be round about him. Faith, living, realis- 
ing faith, sees the invisible, and, through the outward symbol, 

netrates into the hidden truth it enshrined, so as to derive 

om it assuring confidence and victorious energy. 

Many other examples will readily occur, in which the local 
relations and symbolical institutions of the old covenant are 
even more largely employed as helps for enabling the soul to 
give distinct shape and living warmth to spiritual truths. But 
there are again others in which no formal account is made of 
the local and symbolical in Israel. Nothing appears of it but a 
spirit—supersensual, believing, godly—with which, as the proper 
offspring of the covenant, for an interpreting guide, the writer 
looks abroad upon the face of nature or providence, and reads 
out the lessons they teach, or the aspects of faith and ho 
they present, for all who were standing within the bonds of the 
covenant. The 8th, 23d, 103d, 104th, 139th Psalms may be 
pointed to as among the finest examples of this description, 
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although many more are to be found in the Book of Psalms, 
in Job, Proverbs, and certain portions of Isaiah. In such ex- 
amples of this class, while the wide universe may be said to be 
the field of thought and contemplation, the writers still shew 
the results of their training amid the special bonds and rela- 
tions of Judaism. They spoke as from the heart of the cove- 
nant, with all the vividness of perception and individuality of 
feeling, which was peculiarly its offspring; and, at the same 
time, with a naturnalness and simplicity,atenderness and pathos, 
such as might seem to bespeak a freedom from all legal bonds 
and restrictions, and such as gives to their compositions a place 
among the most touching and impressive of devotional writings. 

Now this service was rendered by the men of spiritual en- 
dowments and poetical gifts, not for the members of the old 
covenant alone, but for those also who should live in Christian 
times. The church must still in this respect speak the language 
of Canaan ; she has no other to put in its place. As we inherit 
the promises made to the fathers, and cannot be made perfect 
without them, so also the earthly relations, the temporal for- 
tunes, and material symbols, amid which, and through which, 
divine truth came into substantive shape among them ; these 
also are ours for spiritual uses, and neither without them can we 
be made perfect. We need them ; the exercised believer needs 
them ; the well-furnished preacher, the well-instructed theologian, 
each needs them as mirrors wherein to see reflected the sublime 
realities of the gospel, and the spiritual experiences of the life 
of faith, And whatever he may find in the revelations of the 
gospel 4o carry him, as to clearness of view and reach of com- 
prehension, above the position of the ancient bards and prophets 
of Scripture, he will be ever repairing to their more concrete 
and circumscribed, but, on that very account, more life-like and 
palpable representations, in order to have his faith in God 
freshened up, and the imperfections of his spiritual sense cor- 
rected and improved. The reality, indeed, of the truth, and of 
the life which grows out of it, we might derive from other 
sources; but without this we should want, what we so much 
need, a pattern after which to guide and fashion our thoughts 
concerning them, and a language sufficiently rich, varied, and 
expressive, wherewith to tell forth aright these thoughts, whether 
in prayer to God or in converse with our fellow-men. Cut off 
what is derived in imagery and diction from the ical por- 
tions of Old Testament Scripture, and how bald should our 
descriptions of the spiritual life appear! How tame, even, and 
monotonous our devotional addresses to heaven ! 

Such appear to be the main reasons and use of the poetical ele- 
ment in so considerable a portion of ancient Scripture. Without, 
however, noticing these, Mr Taylor lays stress upon two points, 
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to which we cannot assign the place he does—not, at least, in 
this connection. One is, the necessity of speaking respecting 
God and the things of God in terms that are symbolic or purely 
figurative—as contradistinguished from those which are strictly 
intellectual or philosophic; it being only through a kind of 
anthropomorphic symbolism, that the idea of the personal God, 
with his distinctive attributes, can be brought into felt nearness 
or close alliance with the human consciousness. This, no doubt, 
is true as regards the necessity of such a mode of representation, 
but it cannot be said to be peculiar to the poetical portions of 
the Bible. It comes out in these more prominently than in 
other parts—as poetry naturally delights in the emblematicat 
and figurative—but on this point it is the property of the Bible 
teaching generally. In truth, there is here no alternative ; if 
we are to speak of God so as to convey any distinct apprehen- 
sion of his being and character, we must employ the language 
of symbolism and figure, using it, however, so as to make one 
part check and counterbalance another. But so far from being 
confined to the poetical books of Scripture, some of the most 
strongly anthropomorphic statements are in the historical pas- 
sages, such as at Gen. iv. 10, vi. 6, viii. 21, xviii. 21, &. The 
most that can be said in this direction is, that, where play was 
given to the poetical element, there also was a freer and fuller 
employment of this figurative diction in respect to God and 
divine things, than was usual elsewhere. 

Nor can much more be said in regard to the other point 
dwelt upon by Mr Taylor,—the connection of the spirit of 
Hebrew poetry with the indulgence of hope for the world’s good. 
He says (p. 319), “The Hebrew prophet is the man of hope. 
The Hebrew prophets (poets) and psalmists are the authors of 
hope in regard to this present mundane economy; and it is 
they, rather than Christ and his apostles, that, looking on to the 
remoteness of the existence of nations, see, in that distance, 
terrestrial good ; they see truth, peace, love ; and they foretell a 
social system at rest.” He even goes so far as to say, “If, at 
this very time, such an event might be supposed as a final and 
formal abandonment of whatever it is in the Hebrew propheti- 
cal writings that is predictive of the ultimate triumph of justice 
and benevolence throughout the world, and of a happy issue of 
human affairs,—if we were so resolved as to cut off the entail 
of hope consigned to all nations in the Old Testament, we 
should quickly be brought into a mood of despair, and should 
learn to look in sullen apathy at those things which Hebrew 
prophets regarded with healthful hope. Any such abnegation 
of good in the future would give a mortal chill to useful enthu- 
siasm ; it would be as a poison shed upon patriotism, confining 
it in its selfishness, and depriving it of its leaven of benevolence. 
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Now, in this there seems to be a twofold error,—one more 
immediately connected with the form of the representation, and 
the other, with its substance. It is not properly as poets, but 
as prophets, that the writers of the Old Testament speak in 
hopeful and glowing strains respecting the future of the world. 
The poetical element, simply as such, may ally itself to sad and 
mournful occasions, as well as to those of a more cheerful and 
animating nature; though, apart from materials of faith and 
hope, it can never reach the higher kinds of elevation, nor in 
any line can continue long to exhibit much of life and produc- 
tiveness. But one has only to think of such productions as 
David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, the 6th, 88th, 89th, 137th, and several other Psalms, 
to see what freshness and strength of poetical feeling is some- 
times coupled in Scripture with circumstances of the deepest 
sadness and gloom. It is, therefore, as prophets, and not strictly 
as poets, that the writers in question have been enabled to throw 
such a radiant and hopeful aspect over their delineations of the 
future. And so Mr Taylor is obliged, in making the statement, 
to identify the poet and the prophet of the Old Testament—a 
mistake on which we have already had occasion to animadvert. 
The prophetical, or, to speak more definitely, the predictive, 
might exist altogether apart from the poetical—it actually did 
so exist in some of its highest manifestations—even in Old 
Testament times (as may be seen in the prospective delineations 
of Moses, Lev. xxvi., Deut. iv., xxviii, the prophetic announce- 
ments of Elijah, and many others scattered through the histori- 
cal books, as well as not a few in Daniel and the other prophets). 
The frequent combination of a certain amount of the poetical 
element with the prophetical arose, as previously stated, chiefly 
from the mode in which the revelations of prophecy were usually 
given—namely, in vision, and while the prophet himself was in 
a state of ecstacy. But whatever in the revelations themselves 
might be found of a buoyant and hopeful kind for the future of 
the world, should be assigned to the spirit of prophecy, from 
which it directly and properly came; not to the poetical ele- 
ment intermingling with its announcements, which was but 
incidentally connected with them, and might or might not be 
found at all. 

In regard, however, to the matter itself, or the substance of 
the statement now under consideration, we cannot but think 
that the difference presented in it between the writings of the 
Old and those of the New Testament is greatly exaggerated, or 
rather, proceeds on a partially mistaken view of the proper 
bearing in this respect of the writings of both covenants. It 
is true the prophets of the Old Testament, as a whole, are 
men of hope, and paint often in glowing and exultant strains 
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the better times then in prospect for the world ; they —_ of 
such a spread and triumph of light, righteousness, and peace, 
as should certainly in due time embrace all lands, and issue in 
a restored and blessed world. They were specially called to 
hold out such prospects, and give them the benefit of the most 
assured and lively representation; for they had themselves 
to struggle with much that was adverse and discouraging. 
The interest of God was in their time extremely limited as to 
the field it embraced ; too often within that field languishing 
and depressed ; nor were fears wanting in many bosoms that 
all concerning it might possibly go to wreck. How natural in 
such circumstances, and how wise also in those who were the 
more peculiar representatives of Heaven, and who were charged 
with the burden of maintaining its truth and cause, to make 
it manifest that they “baited not a jot of heart or hope;” nay, 
to pledge the word of God and their own character as witnesses 
for its verity, that the good should still ultimately prevail, 
and that a renovated and blessed world, a restored paradise of 
joy and health, should come forth as the issue of the divine 
dispensations! But is it otherwise, in reality, with the pro- 
phetical utterances of the New Testament? It is easy, no 
doubt, to gather out of these forebodings of evil, intimations 
of coming trouble, perplexity, distress of nations, yea, and the 
sure perdition of whatsoever partakes of impurity and cor- 
ruption. But the same may be found also in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. It, too, foretells plainly enough the dissolu- 
tion of the existing framework and constitution of things— 
the decay, subversion, disappearance of the great monarchies 
of the world—the final judgment, and uprooting of all power 
and authority which is merely human and earthly—that the 
kingdom which is of God may be established, amid the per- 
ennial glory of a new heaven and a new earth. And is not 
this precisely what is disclosed, with abundant plainnesss and 
with frequent reiteration, in what is emphatically the pro- 
phetical book of New Testament scripture, the Apocalypse 
of St John? Mr Taylor quietly disposes of the bearing of 
this book on the point at issue by the parenthetical state- 
ment, that “it demands a distinct rule of exposition,” (p. 205). 
It would certainly require something of that sort to make it 
lend any countenance to the view adopted by Mr Taylor. 
But no exposition that is just and reasonable can possibly 
render the meaning of this last, culminating testimony of the 
spirit of propheey otherwise than full of hope and gladness for 
our world. It is at once the closing drama of Bible prophecy 
and the brightest, most assuring in its announcements. Amid 
songs and hallelujahs it winds up the prophetic outline of the 
world’s history. And most fitly does so, because it tells of 
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the final triumph of righteousness as a triumph contended 
for and won, not in the regions of distant space, but on this 
same terrestrial globe; of the kingdoms of this world becomin 
at length the kingdom of Christ ; and of earth rising throug 
all its borders to a participation in the blessedness and glory 
of heaven. 

In truth, the advantage here is all on the side of the New, 
as compared with the Old; for, though the New says less 
upon the subject of the world’s future, it says immensely more 
that is fitted to shed a hopeful and cheering aspect over its 
prospects. The great facts it embodies concerning the world’s 
redemption are, at the same time, inwrought with the lines of 
prophecy ; they contained in their very nature the pledge and 
ground of all that should be sought or longed for of good. In 
another manner than ancient prophecy could ever do, they 
proclaimed that the conflict with the powers of evil had come 
to a decisive issue, and that it only required time, and patience, 
and the untiring service of faith and love, in order to see the 
prince of this world wholly cast out, and all things restored to 
perfect rectitude and blessedness. The history of the church, 
too, bears witness to the same. It isfrom the New Testament 
era—when the realities of the heavenly world were distinctly 
opened to the eye of faith—that the day of the world’s jubilee 
begins properly to dawn. Hope and philanthropy, instead of 
then finding themselves damped in their endeavours or clouded 
in their prospects, entered on a new career of development, and 
wrought with an energy and an enthusiasm hitherto unknown. 
From that moment all was lighted up with a fresh lustre. It 
now became the very business and calling of the church to 
conquer the world for Christ,—the highest employment in 
which hope and philanthropy can engage, the noblest aim to 
which they can be directed; and never, while belief in the 
facts of the gospel and the spirit that emanates from them 
remains, can those twin graces lack either a fruitful soil from 
which to spring, or an ample encouragement to reward their 
endeavours. 

IV. Lastly, The bearing of the poetical element on the sub- 
ject of inspiration may be briefly noticed. 

If the poetical element in Scripture had all the a and 
licence which is sometimes claimed for it, we should find some 
difficulty in reconciling its place with the plenary inspiration 
of Scripture. This certainly does not require any such inter- 
vention of supernatural power as might suspend the faculties 
of the human agent, or interfere with their free and proper 
exercise,—the play, within certain limits, of the human ele- 
ment was just as necessary for the —— of a revelation as 
the energising of the divine. Still, there are limits; and if 
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the human, in the fervour of poetic feeling, had been allowed 
to run out into ebullitions of unsanctified temper, or, in its 
love for esthetic beauty and perfection of form, had anyhow 
done violence to the meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
Spirit, then it had been impossible to have vindicated the use 
made of the poetical element in Scripture without foregoing, 
to some extent, the strictly inspired character of certain por- 
tions of the writings with which it was associated. But neither 
of these allegations can with any justice be made. 

(1.) As regards the feelings expressed in the poetical por- 
tions of Scripture, almost the only charge that has ever been 
brought in disparagement of their divine character, has respect 
to the spirit of revenge which is said to breathe in some of 
them. It is not quite easy in a few sentences to repel such a 
charge. But the proper way to meet it is. to take duly into 
account the circumstances and relations of the time to which 
the passages in question belong,—being such as called for 
vindications of the truth and faithfulness of God, of a present 
and palpable kind, in order to prevent his cause from being 
overborne by the violence and wickedness of men. There is a 
wide difference—though the ungodly world will ever be ready 
to confound the two—between personal vindictiveness, or 
thirst for revenge, and a desire for recompence in the cause of 
God. The former is not only unchristian, but it is unrigh- 
teous ; it is contrary to the spirit of the Old as well as of the 
New Testament; and no Jew could give way to it without 
setting at naught some of the most explicit prohibitions in his 
own Scriptures (Lev. xix. 18; Exod. xxiii. 4, 5; Prov. xxv. 21, 
22, &c.). So far from deeming themselves at liberty to indulge 
in such a feeling, the poetical writers of the Old Testament 
expressly disclaim it. Job declares himself ready to hold all 
his calamities accounted for if he had rejoiced over the mis- 
fortune of his enemy, or so much as wished a curse to his soul 
(xxxi. 29, 30). David, in Ps. vii., even goes so far as to invoke 
the divine vengeance on his own head, if he should be found 
to have given way to a spirit of revenge; and once and again, 
in the most critical moments of his history, when it was in the 

wer of his hand to inflict revenge, and thereby force for 

imself a way to external freedom and enlargement, he nobly 
= the purpose away from him as only an iniquity to be ab- 

orred (1 Sam. xxiv. 5, 6, xxvi. 8-10). And can it be imagined 
he should have breathed forth such a spirit in his psalms— 
writings composed in his holiest and purest moods, expressly 
destined for use in the sanctuary of God? It is utterly in- 
credible ; and derives its only plausible appearance from the 
circumstance, which rationalists and unbelievers always con- 
trive to forget, that the enemies of David were at the same 
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time the enemies of God, and that to seek their discomfiture 
as enemies was but another mode of seeking the establishment 
and prosperity of God’s kingdom. 

Personal vindictiveness is one thing, but a desire for recom- 
pence in the cause of God, or of righteousness, is quite an- 
other ; the one holy men of old, speaking as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, could not indulge, the other they could, 
and did. As justly said of them by Hengstenberg— 


“They wished and hoped that the stumbling-block which the 
prosperity of the wicked occasions to faith, and the encouragement 
which it gives to wickedness, would be taken away (Ps. x. 12); 
that God would vindicate his endangered honour (Ixxix. 10); that 
he would manifest his greatness and his righteousness, and thereby 
awaken the apprehension of these in the minds of believers, and 
call the world at large to repentance (xxx. 27, xl. 16, &.). By 
the overthrow of the bitter enemies of the church, they sought to 
have the church delivered from destruction, and along therewith 
the only party qualified to honour him, and all the spiritual goods 
committed to her; as when the psalmist prays, ‘Pour out thy 
wrath upon the heathen that know thee not’ (Ixxix. 6); where, 
according to the connection, by the heathen are to be understood 
the people who had raged against Israel, and whose destruction 
was the condition of Israel’s salvation,—not the heathen world 
generally, for which the Psalmists bore a tender love, and whose 
reception one day into the kingdom and blessing of God they wist- 
fully anticipated.” (App. to Psalms, p. xxi.) 


In short, there is nothing properly peculiar to this portion 
of Old Testament scripture—nothing different in kind from 
what is found also in the New Testament. There is a differ- 
ence only in degree—a more marked and prominent exhibition 
of the righteousness of God, as ready to take vengeance on 
those who not only did not know him, but who set themselves 
with deliberate malice to injure the cause and trample upon 
the people of God. For the most part, as matters then stood, 
it was a trial of outward strength; and if the one party was 
to prevail, the other of necessity must go down. In New 
Testament times the conflict has in great measure risen to a 
higher sphere, and has less to do with carnal weapons of fire 
and sword, more with those which affect the reason and 
conscience. There are means now at command for dealing 
with the enmity of ungodly men, for the purpose of overcom- 
ing it, which were altogether unknown in earlier times; means 
which aim at the conversion rather than the destruction of the 
adversaries of the faith, and which it has become the more 
special duty of the Christian church to ply with prayerfulness 
and diligence. Yet those vindictive psalms, as they are called, 
have still their use for the Christian church. 
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“For us, too,” as Hengstenberg has again said, “ who are so 
much in danger of being infected by the lax views of sin and holi- 
ness, which have arisen from the corruption of the times, they are 
of special importance; and the more so, indeed, the stronger the 
current of our natural will runs against them. For this counter 
will has its deepest ground in the circumstance, that we do not 
consider the sins without us as rebellion against God, as an offence 
against his majesty, because we do not so regard the sins in our- 
selves. The example of the holy psalmists is also so far given us 
for our imitation, as it teaches us not to single out mercy from 
among the attributes of God, and hold it alone up to view, which 
cannot be so isolated without losing its essential nature; for the 
same living conviction of the recompensing righteousness of God, 
the same batred against sin—against that primarily, and above all 
that which dwells in ourselves—is what must inspire us with like 
zeal for the glory of God, with like fervent love for the prosperity 
and success of God’s kingdom.” (App. p. lxxv.) 

(2.) To turn, now, for a little to the other point, which has 
sometimes been deemed at variance with strict views of in- 
spiration—the artificial character of Hebrew poetry—the ob- 
jection falls away of itself, when the artificiality is reduced to 
its proper dimensions. This, as already stated, has been greatly 
exaggerated. A certain measure of the artificial undoubtedly 
belongs to it ; as both in its choice of words, and its structure 
of sentences it differs from ordinary prose ; but there is great 
simplicity, and comparative freedom, notwithstanding; and the 
excitation of spirit, and tension of mind, out of which it sprang, 
rendered the peculiarities of form, so far as they existed, in a 
manner natural. If it might be said, that the demands of the 
poetical still of necessity set conditions to the thoughts and 
feelings of the writers, so may it also be said of prose, of lan- 
guage generally. But as such conditions are in accordance 
with the natural laws of mental agency, and owe their existence 
to these laws, so it is the part of the Spirit in his operations 
upon the soul to conform his working to them; and it is in 
perfect. consistence with all we know of the nature of his 
agency, that those who were moved by him to indite spiritual 
songs, and to give forth divine utterances in the glow and 
warmth of poetic inspiration, should keep within the limits of 
the kind of composition to which they addressed themselves. 
What is said of the prophets—that “the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets”—may equally be aie to the 
poets of Scripture. The divine impetus did not come to destroy 
their individuality, or to drive them from their specific aim as 
writers, but rather to assist them in carrying that aim to its 
— accomplishment. They had, consequently, to write as 
of God, and, at the same time, in accordance with the approved 
forms of poetic composition. 

The only thing as to form, in the poetical parts of Scripture, 
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which might seem to impose an undue restraint on the motions 
of the mspiring Spirit, is the practice, which appears to have 
been introduced by David, of giving to the letters of the alpha- 
bet a kind of regulating power over the length, and also, to 
some extent, the meaning of the poem. Psalms were composed 
of verse-members, or parallelistic sentences, to correspond with 
the number of the Hebrew letters (22), and sometimes also 
with their order ; each verse beginning with a word, the first 
letter of which consisted of the letter next in order, from aleph 
to tau. The arrangement is varied. Sometimes, and indeed 
most commonly, a verse of two members constitutes the in- 
tegral part thus begun; sometimes only one member, or half a 
verse ; sometimes again two verses, as in Psalm 37th; and in the 
119th Psalm, so many as eight verses are assigned to each letter, 
while the commencing word in each verse has for its first letter 
that icular letter to which the division or part belongs. 
The alphabetical principle is not confined to the psalms ; it is 
also adopted in the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; and in each of 
the five chapters, though with diversities as to the number of 
members assigned to each letter, while the fifth observes the 
principle only so far as to provide a verse for every letter of the 
alphabet. It was chiefly, we may conceive, as a help to the 
memory, that such arrangements of this artificial nature were 
formed; and it was only in certain kinds of poetical composi- 
tion that the principle could be followed; such, namely, as had 
for their object, not the handling of any distinct topic, or re- 
gularly progressive action, but the throwing together of a series 
of lessons, or pious reflections, in respect to which the precise 
order was of comparatively little moment. This is uniformly the 
character of the productions which are constructed on this plan. 
To abidebyit, therefore, with a considerable degree of regularity, 
could be attended with very little restraint. But even so, it 
is not uniformly adhered to; and when the sense required it, 
the sacred writer did not hesitate to violate the strictly alpha- 
betical form. Thus in Psalm 25th, the second verse, like the first, 
begins with an aleph, instead of a beth, the vaw is altogether 
awanting, so is koph, while two verses begin with aresh. Such 
deviations clearly shew, that the form was made to bend to the 
sense, not the sense to the form; or that the form was adhered 
to, only in so far as it could be done consistently with a regard 
to the sense, That so few deviations occurred, simply arose from 
the nature of the writings in question, which, as a rule, were of 
a kind that required no definite arrangement or close sequence 
in the thoughts; so-that these could, for a help to the memory, 
be advantageously ranged under any artificial plan, if only it 
were such as might be readily perceived, and easily remem- 
bered. And in this there was manifestly nothing at variance 
with the strictly divine character of the compositions. P. F. 
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Art. Il —The Theological System of Emmons.* 


The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D. Edited by Jacos Ing, D.D. 
Boston: Congregational Board. 6 vols. 

Memoir of Nathaniel. Emmons ; with Sketches of his Friends and Pupils. 
By Epwarps A Park. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 
1861. 8vo, pp. 468. 


PROFESSOR STUART of Andover once wrote an essay in the 
Biblical Repository to shew that Arminius was not an Ar- 
minian. And eminent divines are now busy with the inquiry, 
whether Dr Emmons was an Emmonsite. Did he really hold 
to those definite and peculiar views which are popularly asso- 
ciated with his venerable name? Or, are his sharp doctrinal 
statements to be taken in a feminine rather than a masculine 
sense? to be called metaphorical and not literal, popular and 
not exact, Biblical in contrast with scientific? Of course, all 
that is necessary to make out that Dr Emmons was not an 
Emmonsite, is to interpret his definite formulas in an inde- 
finite sense, for the essence of his system is its definiteness. 
Keen logic and exegetical skill can do very much with such a 
flexible material as human speech. Words are susceptible of a 
great variety of significations. Interpret all the leading terms 
in a very general sense, and it can easily be shewn that the 
most extreme men, when rightly understood, really mean just 
about what common mortals are always saying. A trifling 
difference of phraseology is all that is left. And perhaps this 
is the way in which theological controversy is to come to an 
end, viz., by interpreting everybody indefinitely. If the whole 
region is levelled, no mountains are left. But whatever may 
be in store for us in the indefinite future, it is hard to over- 
come our prejudices as to the past, and still more difficult to 
reverse the verdict of history. There are, to be sure, some 
signal instances of a revision and reversal of contemporary 
judgments. We might admit, with Hegel, that Aristotle was 
a profounder metaphysician than Plato; with Miiller, that 
Augustine held to human freedom in its profoundest sense ; 
with Cousin, that Pascal was subject to the torture of doubt ; 
Mohammed may not have been a mere impostor, nor Crom- 
well a fanatical rebel, nor Henry VIII. a cruel tyrant; but 
still we must confess that we find it difficult to believe, that 
the “Wise Teacher and Royal Preacher of New England” 
(as the Rev. Thomas Williams calls Emmons) did not hold 
certain very distinct and even peculiar views upon divine 





* This article appeared in the January Number of the American Theological 
Review.—Ep. B. & F. E. R. ad 
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efficiency, human exercises, submission, justification, and the 
grounds of the rewards of paradise. And, in fact, it seems 
to us, that just so far as the peculiarities of his system are ex- 
plained away, Emmons himself is explained away. Another 


personage takes the place of that simple, venerable, and rigid 
form. The three-cornered hat, small iden and bright knee- 
buckles are replaced by a loose coat, flowing ss and 
a soft and easy hat of modern material and fabric. Just so 
far as he is thus modernised, he forfeits the special rank which 
has been ascribed to him in the development of New England 
theology. If his distinct and distinctive propositions are re- 
duced to the terms of a less severe system, his reputation as a 
clear and logical thinker also suffers detriment. For this 
emasculating process has chief respect to the vital points of 
his theory, those upon which he thought and preached most 
constantly and urgently. His “consistent Calvinism” is con- 
tained in them. Here he claimed to be Calvinistic, and not 
merely “Calvinistical” or “Calvinisticalish.” It has been 
intimated, that if he had lived now, he would have expressed 
himself in the modified modes of his apologists; but the pro- 
af business of an expounder of Emmons, is with Emmons as 

e was, and not with Emmons as he might have been under 
the light of our “improved” ethics and theology. 

We propose, then, in vindication and elucidation of his real 
system, to present its characteristic features, in comparison 
and contrast with the earlier and later forms of New England 
theology, and particularly to shew the conditions under which 
alone it can be considered as a self-consistent scheme of di- 
vinity. Incidentally it may appear, that those cannot be con- 
sidered as valid Emmonsites, who discard the radical features 
of his system ; and that those who retain only his “exercise” 
scheme, and who deny his “divine efficiency” theory, deny 
that which alone made, or can make, the exercise scheme con- 
sistent with genuine Calvinism. It is reported that a distin- 
guished preacher once said to the venerable recluse, “ Well, 
Dr E., you and I agree, that all sin and holiness consist in 
exercises.” “Yes,” was the quick and searching response, 
“but we differ as to where the exercises come from.” 

After the full account given by our valued contributor, Dr 
Pond, in the last number of this Review, we need add but a 
few words about Dr Emmons ' life and his most recent biography. 
The Memoir of Emmons by Dr Park, exhausts the subject, 
leaving nothing to be desired in the general portraiture of the 
man, his ways and surroundings. It is the most entertaining, 
ingenious, and finished piece of ecclesiastical biography which 
New England has as yet sent forth in honour of her religious 
patriarchs. Minute divisions and subdivisions, sections and 
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subsections, and even the aid of numbers and letters, give an 
almost mathematical accuracy to the arrangement of the book, 
as if it were written in the demonstrative method. The details 
are elaborated with nicety ; the lights and shades are handled 
with consummate skill; the general as well as the particular 
relations of the theologian and his theology are unfolded and 
set in their place. Careful logic and practised criticism watch 
over all the details, and fit each part of the narrative into its 
appointed place. If the object were to represent the Franklin 
divine, with needed explanations, as being upon the whole the 
best type of New England theology, polity, ethics, and practical 
divinity, that object could not have been more felicitously and 
acutely attempted. His chief biographer has certainly failed in 
his main purpose, if the reader is not convinced that Dr Emmons 
is the Coryphzeus of modern Congregationalism, as a system of 
independency in polity, and as a theory of exercises in ethics. 
The resources of English adjectives are put to a severe test in 
the contrasted descriptions, and varied encomiums, of his mul- 
tiform traits of character. His idiosyneracies and his large 
humanity, his habits as a pastor and student, his peculiarities 
of dress, manner, and conversation, his theological system in all 
its ramifications, and his style and method as a cogent preacher 
of divine truth, are set forth in such an attractive exposition, 
that even those who dissent most strongly from his prominent 
speculations must still reverence, and admire, and love the 
man. And even though it may not be made evident that he 
is a better and truer ty of the substantial ortho- 
doxy of New England, than is Edwards, or Bellamy, or Smal- 
ley, or Dwight, or Hopkins, or Woods; all candid readers 
will confess, that in clearness of statement, consistency of logic, 
tenacity of phraseology, and especially in sharp and curt sayings, 
he is surpassed by none of his peers. He defined more sharply, 
and stuck to his definitions better, than any preceding New 
England divine. Though he wrote no formal body of divinity, 
but only sermons or essays in the homiletic form, he undoubt- 
edly had a system thoroughly thought out, and carefully stated 
to obviate objections. Herein was his superiority ; and it is of 
this very superiority that he is robbed, when he is interpreted 
as speaking more concisely than precisely, more intensely than 
plainly, more nervously than perspicuously, on the distinguish- 
ing features of his scheme. And to subject him to the meta- 

horical method of interpretation is peculiarly inapt, for he 
Dimself is the most literal of our divines; his main positions 
are put as tight and tough, as clear and clean, as language can 
make them. He interprets everybody else in the most literal 
and obvious sense ; he never allegorizes. Scripture he explains 
with the simplicity of a child, and talks of the most supernatural 
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themes as other people talk about men, and trees, and daily 
events. He holds to verbal inspiration, and literal interpreta- 
tion, where others are staggered, or take refuge in a double 
sense. But he knew nothing about a double sense. He tried 
to say just what he meant; and if he had meant to say what 
his interpreters allege, he undoubtedly would and could have 
used the very words which they substitute for his strict 
formulas. 

Dr Emmons was the keenest of the old school divines of 
New England, and in some points the forerunner of its new 
school. e believed in the Divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, 
and the Trinity—rejecting, however, in opposition to Hopkins, 
the eternal generation of the Son, and even stigmatizing it as 
“eternal nonsense.” He carried divine sovereignty to its acme, 
while he maintained that man has natural ability to frustrate 
the divine decrees. He pressed the divine efficiency to an ex- 
treme which few Calvinists have dared to do, making it extend, 
as creative, to all events and all the acts of the creature, sin not 
excepted ; and at the same time he held to the entire freedom 
and responsibility of the creature. So strictly did he believe 
that the glory of God is the great end of creation, that he also 
asserted that sin is necessary to the greatest good, and that a 
willingness to be lost is the chief test of regeneration. His 
ethical theory enforced an impartial and disinterested benevo- 
lence as the essence of true virtue—a benevolence so compre- 
hensive as to include all the good of all beings, and so disin- 
terested that all self-love, if not repudiated, is merged in this 
universal good-will. Of the “five points” of the Calvinistic 
system, excepting that of a limited atonement, he was so con- 
stant an advocate, that they formed the staple of his Sunday 
afternoon inferences from his Sunday morning’s discourses. 
The decrees he declared to be the fundamental doctrine of 
“the gospel ;” he proved, that “it is absolutely necessary to 
approve of the doctrine of reprobation, in order to be saved,” 
ii. 402. He held that depravity, in consequence of Adam’s 
sin, is universal and total; that the Holy Ghost literally creates 
in the renewed a new heart and a right spirit ; and that those 
thus renewed will persevere to the end, obtaining, however, the 
blessedness of heaven as a reward of their obedience, and not 
of Christ's. And thus does Emmons hold, as no one ever did 
either before or since, some of the extreme positions of both 
old school and new school. He is a supralapsarian Calvinist in 
all that concerns God, and the boldest of theorists in all that 
concerns human activity, carrying ethics and anthropology to 
the most startling results. He said of himself, at the age of 


ninety-three:—“I go with the old school of New England 
divines half way, and then turn round and oppose them with 
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all my might. I go with the new school half way, and then 
turn round and oppose them with all my might.” 

The essential points of his system are contained in three 
words—GoD, efficiency, exercises. The formula of his distinct 
and comprehensive scheme may perhaps be said to be this— 
God by direct efficiency produces all events and exercises for 
his own glory. Efficient and final causes are the metaphy- 
sical factors of his theory; the material and formal causes 
(as Aristotle would call them) he neglects or denies. On the 
one hand is an absolute decree, on the other hand are events 
and volitions; and the nexus between them is the immediate 
agency of God. And yet he says volitions are free, because 
God makes them free—it is their nature to be free; and man 
is responsible for them because they are his. Each volition 
is as distinct as an atom; it is, and must be, either wholly 
holy or wholly sinful ; and as holy or sinful, it is inherently 
worthy of reward or penalty. The moral and personal being 
of every child of Adam begins with these volitions; and, in 
fact, all that we know or can conceive about the soul is, that 
it is identical with its exercises. Some of the theological bear- 
ings and consequences of these extraordinary positions will 
come out in the sequel; but no one read in the history of 
theology can fail to recognise their peculiar character and 
scope. They indicate a mind of unusual keenness and penetra- 
tion, subtle and scholastic, clear and consecutive. Emmons is, 
in fact, the schoolman of New England divinity; like the 
scholastics in logical acumen and fearless questionings ; like 
them, too, in shrinking from no possible results of his logic; like 
them, in neglecting induction, and making deduction the royal 
road to truth; unlike them in his strong moral convictions and 
practical vigour of statement and appeal ; and yet, again, like 
some of them—most resembling John Scotus Erigena, in the 
universality of his view of God's agency, bordering sometimes 
on consequences akin to pantheism—yet not pantheistic, for 
no theologian ever had a deeper sense of God’s personal being 
and will, and of his entire distinction from the creature; no 
theologian ever pressed the idea of creation from nothing 
more sharply and even exclusively. Some of the recent at- 
tempts at elucidating his theology do not adequately empha- 
size these bolder and profounder aspects of his theory ; his 
apologists seem anxious to smooth them over, to palliate them, 
to adapt them to the tastes of an enfeebled divinity, to a po- 
pular craving for the humanities and ethics—as if the substance 
of theology were to be found in moral philosophy, its adjuncts 
and inferences. But Emmons himself had no such weak- 
nesses. He was every whit a theologian; and his moral phi- 
losophy and psychology (the latter rather barren at the best) 
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were the handmaids and servitors of his lordly divinity. Such 
expounders hardly do full justice to the “ grand old man ;” they 
have not caught the inmost spirit and vital sense of his system. 

The position of Dr Emmons in the theological systems of 
New England is worthy of careful consideration. Isolated 
and peculiar* as he seems to be, his scheme is vitally inter- 
woven with antecedent theories, and it has affected subsequent 
speculations. Intimate relations of affiliation or contrast con- 
nect him with the older Calvinism, with the previous divines 
of the Edwardean schvol, and with the subsequent forms of 
New England divinity. He agreed with the school of Ed- 
wards in rejecting the direct imputation of Adam’s sin, but he 
advanced beyond most of his predecessors in virtually resolving 
all imputation into an abstract divine constitution—a matter 
of sovereignty rather than a moral procedure. The “cove- 
nants” followed, of course, in the same line. He symbolized 
with the younger Edwards and Hopkins, and opposed the 
older Calvinism, as to the extent of the atonement—proclaim- 
ing it to be universal in its provisions, and recognising in it 
a satisfaction to the general justice of God; but he is far 
from resolving it into a means of moral impression—for he 
says that it was “necessary entirely on God's account ;” and 


that “nothing can make atonement for man’s sins, which does 


not express the same vindictive justice of God, which he ex- 
presses in the penalty of the law.” In contrast, however, 
with both Edwards and Hopkins, he denied Christ’s active 
obedience in relation to our justification, and identified justifi- 
cation with pardon. In opposition to the whole consensus of 
Calvinism, and to Edwards, Bellamy and Smalley, and follow- 
ing out sundry hints and speculations of Hopkins, Emmons 
denied the received doctrine of original sin, and reduced all 
sin to sinning—making, however, the first sin of each de- 
scendant of Adam to be coeval with the existence of his 
soul, and to be a consequence of the Adamic transgression. 
Taking up the hypotheses of Edwards and West as to iden-- 
tity and the divine causality (viz, that the identity of any 
created existence consists merely in the fact that a divine con- 
stitution makes it to be the same at each successive moment)— 
he was led to the inference, that the divine power, by an imme- 
diate agency, actually brings into being every event and every 





* The late Dr Woods of Andover, in his essay on the Theology of the 
Puritans (p. 13) says—‘‘Dr Emmons considered himself as an innovator on 
the settled theology of New England. He professedly dissented from several 
of the doctrines contained in the Catechism, and Confession of Faith, and 
in the writings of Edwards. He often mentioned the fact, that but a few, 
aw embraced his peculiar views. He hoped it would not always 
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exercise, each distinctly by itself—the most thorough-going 
atomism, extended to mind as well as matter, surpassing even 
the idealism of Berkeley,* to which it is near akin, In dis 
tinction, too, from the older Calvinism, and in harmony with 
Edwards, the Franklin divine defined virtue as the love of 
being; following Hopkins, he called it a disinterested love ; 
combining it with the doctrine of submission to the divine 
will, he drew the inference, which he supposed Paul enforced, 
when he declared himself willing to be accursed from Christ, 
for the sake of his brethren. No medieval mystic, no French 

uietist, dared to make a willingness to suffer the tortures of 

e lost the condition of obtaining the bliss of the redeemed. 
And this profound mysticism was preached in the baldest 
prose, and proved by the keenest logic, and inculcated upon 
men and women in the church on Sunday, and in the confer- 
ence meetings on other days of the week; and many, many a 
New England soul, through this torture has found its ecstacy. 
And this is the ethical theory which some Calvinists even now 
do not scruple to call—utilitarianism!{ Yet, again, opposing 
the older Calvinism, and in conjunction with the Hopkinsians, 
he preached natural ability and the necessity of immediate 





* Professor Park, in his Memoir of Emmons, “recalls” the statement he 
had previously made, that Emmons was a Berkeleian, having since heard that 
Emmons had said he thought he could refute Berkeley's arguments. Emmons, 
perhaps, did not hold, that ideas are all; but the fundamental character of his 
system is eminently Berkeleian—the same view of God as immediately pro- 

ucing all that is external—the same individualism—the same nominalism— 
the same denial of the possibility of finding or conceiving any essence or sub- 
stance, besides and beyond the qualities and activities of objects, &c. In what 
the Germans would call their theory of the universe, both Emmons and Berkeley 
were of the same mind. 

+ No philosopher ever insisted more distinctly than Emmons upon the 
“Essential and Immutable Distinction between Right and Wrong” (see his 
Sermon, thus entitled). ‘As virtue and vice, therefore, take their origin from 
the nature of things, so the difference between moral good and moral evil is as 
immutable as the nature of things, from which it results.” “The difference be- 
tween virtue and vice does not depend upon the will of God, because his will 
¢annot make nor destroy this immutable difference. And it is no more to the 
honour of God to suppose that he cannot, than that he can, perform impossi- 
bilities.” In another sermon on the ‘‘ Moral Rectitude of God,” he presents the 
whole matter in a most felicitous style: “It is the moral nature of benevolence 
that renders it morally excellent; and it is the natural tendency of benevolence 
to promote happiness, that renders it naturally excellent. It is the moral nature 
of selfishness that renders it morally evil. And it is its natural tendency to pro- 
mote misery that renders it naturally evil. The nature of benevolence is one 
thing, and its tendency is another. The nature of selfishness is one thing, and 
its tendency another. The nature of benevolence is immutable, and it cannot be 
altered by the Deity. The nature of selfishness is immutable, and cannot be 
altered by the Deity. But the tendency of benevolence, and the tendency of 
selfishness may be altered.” He even goes so far as to say, “ If it were suppos- 
able that benevolence should have a natural tendency to promote misery, still it 
would be morally excellent in its own nature. Or if it were ampere, that 
selfishness should have a natural tendency to promote happiness, still it would be 
in its own nature, morally evil.” 
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repentance, in deference to his exercise theory, sharpeni 
the, statements on both points; still, epaselt fighting the 
Arminian self-determination, and inculcating the strict irre- 
sistibility of divine grace. In the theodicy, Calvinism has 
nerally been content with leaving the ultimate ground of the 
ivine permission of sin an inscrutable mystery; but this did 
not satisfy the restless questionings of the school of Edwards, 
in their endeavours to fathom the ways of God. Dr West, of 
Stockbridge, declared that sin was a necessary means of the 
greatest good. Dr Hopkins wrote a treatise entitled “Sin, 
through the Divine Interposition, an Advantage to the Uni- 
verse” (that is, as overruled, and not in its own nature). And 
Emmons, bolder than the rest, not only, with Hopkins, denied 
the palliative of “permission,” to which most Calvinists clung, 
but also made God the efficient cause of sin, intrepidly asserting, 
“that there was the same kind, if not the same degree of ne- 
cessity, in the divine mind, to create sinful, as to create holy, 
beings,” viz., that he might display his justice and his grace. 
And thus he carried out to its sharpest extreme, in prosaic and 
logical terms, what even Augustine and Calvin veiled in the 
language of feeling and of faith : 
“O felix culpa, quee talem et tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem!” 

These general statements as to the historical relations of 
Emmons, make it evident that he gathered together, and sharp- 
ened out, several scattered theories of New England divines on 
special and important points, in which they somewhat deviated 
from the Calvinistic tradition, while, at the same time, he 
pressed certain fundamental articles of the Reformed theology, 
severed from their organic relations with the whole system, to 
logical results, from which even the strictest Presbyterians 
recoiled. He himself says that he early threw away his 
“crutches,” and took to making “joints.” The “crutches” 
were what he also calls the “wens and protuberances” of Cal- 
vinism—. g., original sin, imputation, inability, limited atone- 
ment, &c. The “joints” consisted in dove-tailing what remained 
of Calvinism into the New England speculations about virtue, 
the will, ability, the atonement, &. His Calvinism was con- 
centrated into the doctrine of “divine efficiency ;” the new 
elements were, for the most part, brought under the word 
“exercises.” To “joint” this “efficiency” and these “exercises” 
was the problem. The solution was in the position that the 
divine efficiency creates the exercises, That is—the divine effi- 
ciency is the constructive idea, and the theory of exercises is the 
regulative factor of the distinctive theology of Emmons. 

Before shewing how the two were conjoined, it may be well 
to add a word upon the relation of Emmons to the older Cal- 
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vinism ; his relation to later theories will best come up by and’ 
by. Calvinism, in its historical growth, has assumed a variety 
of forms; it has been prolific in systems. Running through 
them all is the theory of the divine sovereignty, or predestina- 
tion, viz., that the will of God is the source and end of alk 
things. The earlier Calvinism (and Luther, too) was pene- 
trated with this idea. But it was soon modified by the theology 
of the covenants, which relieved the dogma of the absolute 
decree, and introduced historical transactions and elements. 
The plan of God (this is what the theory of the covenants, in 
substance, said) is not one of arbitrary will and sovereignty ; it 
rather involves, in its essential idea, moral compacts on the 
basis of right and rights. The Confession and Catechisms of 
the Westminster Assembly contain both these elements—the 
sovereignty and the covenants. Emmons discarded the cove- 
nants, and constructed his system on the basis of the divine 
will. Hence he is called a hyper-Calvinist. The Calvinism, 
too, of this country and of Scotland, has been infralapsarian ; 
Emmons was a supralapsarian—the most consistent form of the 
unrelieved doctrine of divine sovereignty. And so the Presby- 
terians, as a general rule, heartily opposed Emmons, both as a 
hyper-Calvinist and as an Arminian ; the former in respect to 
sovereignty, the latter in respect to sin, ability, the atonement, 
and related points. No thorough-going Presbyterian was ever 
willing to say, that God creates sinful exercises ; that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ; that all sin and holiness 
consist in exercises; that man has the natural ability to frus- 
trate the divine decrees; and that justification means only 

ardon. And, whether from a deficiency in logic or piety, or 
or some other reason, none of them were ever willing to be 
“lost,” even for the glory of God. 

The constructive idea of the system of Emmons is that of the 
Divine Efficiency. Predestination and decrees are his strong 
points. Professor Park, in his analytic survey of the “Forma- 
tive Principles ” of this theology, introduces the “ Loveliness of 
God,” as the first characteristic of the system. But such is not 
the general and most obvious impression made by his writings. 
The “supremacy” of God, which his biographer states as the- 
second characteristic, would be first suggested to most minds. 
We are also told, under another distinct head, that his system 
illustrates “the Duty of Union with God,” and that this is, in fact, 
“the principium” of his teachings ; but this idea of union is 
quite incidental to the main scope of his theorisings, and not at 
all a capital characteristic. The absolute, supreme, irresistible, 
all-embracing, all-producing, all-sustaining energy of the divine 
will, making every event and act march to the music of the 
divine glory, is unquestionably the predominant idea of this 
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most “consistent” of Calvinists. ‘The emphasis is always upon 
power, and divine power ; God orders all things after the“counsel 
of his own will, for his own glory. And the peculiarity of his 
theory is in so far identifying the divine decrees and the divine 
agency, as to assert that what God decrees, he does. The divine 
agency is always and ever an immediate, productive, creative 
energy. Preservation is a continual creation. ‘The agency of 
God, he says, consists “in nothing before his choice, nor after 
his choice, nor beside his choice. His willing or choosing a 
thing to exist is all that he does in causing it to exist” (Works, 
iv. 379). He is the “universal cause.” “It is his agency, and 
nothing but his agency, that makes men act and prevents them 
from acting” (iv. 272). “He exeris his agency in producing 
all the free and voluntary exercises of every moral agent, as 
constantly and fully as in preserving and supporting his 
existence” (iv. 383). All men’s “ motions, exercises, or actions, 
must proceed from a divine efficiency” (iv. 366). “Mind,” he 
says, “cannot act any more than matter can move without a 
divine agency.” In short, the divine agency is simply the divine 
creative energy, at work in all events and all actions. In har- 
mony with this view, the divine providence and government 
are represented as only the immediate agency of God, producing 
whatsoever he will for his own glory. God, he says, “governs 
the moral as well as the natural world, and both by a positive 
agency, and not a bare permission.” Second causes have no 
efficiency in themselves. 

This, now, is a very simple, and a very comprehensive theory. 
It is also a very mechanical and arbitrary hypothesis. It is 
taken from the sphere of the natural forces, and transferred 
without qualification to the sphere of providence. Efficierit and 
final causes are the working factors ; and the efficient produces 
the final cause. The fundamental conception is that of simple 
causative energy or force, universalised. It rests on the thesis, 
that the laws of nature (extended by Emmons to the moral 
world) are solely modes of the divine operation. How Emmons 
handles the matter is strikingly seen in a “familiar conversa- 
tion,” reported by his biographer: ‘“‘Do you believe,’ says 
Emmons, ‘that God is the efficient cause of sin?’ ‘No’ ‘ Do 
you believe that sin takes place according to the usual laws of 
nature?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘What are the laws of nature, according to 
Newton?’ ‘They are the established modes of the divine 
operation.’ ‘Do you approve of that definition?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Put 
those things together.’ ” Now all this may be very ingenious ; 
and there are only two objections to it. One objection is, that 
the laws of nature are not merely the established modes of 
the divine agency ; and the other objection is, that sin cannot 
be said to take place simply according to “the usual laws of 
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nature.” If it did, sin would be as much a law of nature as is 
gravitation. The theory—supernatural and theological as it 
undoubtedly is—is strongly naturalistic in its prime postulate. 
And the progress of the natural sciences, recognising in nature 
living, organising principles, as well as mere dynamic agen- 
cies from without, has dissolved the spell of this Newtonian 
formula, once so highly prized. Even as a theory of nature it 
is imperfect. 

The biographer of Emmons has another way of explaining 
the theory of efficiency. Conceding (p. 387), that Emmons 
says that “God is the only efficient cause ;” and that he also 
says, that “man is not the efficient cause” of his own acts ; 
he meets the difficulty by the assurance, that “ efficiency” has 
an entirely different sense in the two cases, According to this 
explanation, it seems, that when this “exact” divine says that 
“God is the only efficient cause,” he means by “efficient” — 
“independent ;” and when he says, that “man is not the 
efficient cause” of his choices, he means by the same word, 
“efficient,” something totally different, viz, “producing a 
volition by previously choosing to produce it.”* We had no 
idea that the word “ efficient” had such a variety of significa- 
tions ; and the curiosity of the matter is, that in neither of 
these cases (the test cases of the system) does “ efficient” mean 
anything like what it is usually supposed to mean. In the 
one case it means “ independent,” but that does not necessarily 
involve the idea of power; in the other case it means—an 
absurdity, a merely fictitious power. This explanation is 
doubtless well meant ; but, as the careful and precise Emmons 
would say, it is “clogged with gravelling difficulties ;” and we 
do not wonder that the biographer felt compelled to add “that 
his language on this theme is more nervous than perspicuous, 
more compressed than precise ;” though we are still unable to 
divine how such use of language is any more “nervous” or 
“ compressed,” than it is “ perspicuous” or “ precise.” And Em- 
mons does not merely use the word efficient: he also employs 
a great variety of kindred terms. For example: “The Deity, 
therefore, is so far from permitting moral agents to act inde- 
pendently of himself, that, on the other hand, he puts forth a 
positive influence to make them act, in every instance of their 
eonduct, just as he pleases.” “ Positive influence” here means 
the same as “efficient ;” can it be translated by “ indepen- 





* “ The objector asks: Does not Emmons affirm that man is not the efficient 
cause of his own choices? He does, sometimes: but then he means by efficient 
cause, that agent who produces a volition by previously choosing to produce it.” 
“ But, rejoms the critic: Does not Emmons affirm or imply that God is the only 
efficient cause in the universe? He does. But here he uses the word efficient: 
as denoting independent.” (Memoir, p. 387.) 
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dent?” He adds: “Such a dependent creature could no more 
produce his own volitions than his own existence.” Man’s 
dependence is described as “ universal and absolute.” In fact, 
in enforcing this favourite theme, our logical and metaphysical 
theologian uses all the exact and scientific terms and phrases 
applicable to the subject. By interpreting his most definite 

hrases in an indefinite sense, there is some danger of obscur- 
ing his otherwise luminous utterances. 

Another way in which it is attempted to obviate the objec- 
tions to this obnoxious doctrine is in the statement that Dr 
Emmons did not mean to teach “the mode in which God 
secures the fulfilment of his decrees,” but only the fact, that 
he does secure the fulfilment. But this reply (Memoir, pp. 
417-419) seems to overlook the real point of the objection. 
Conversant as was Dr Emmons with the decrees of the Most 
High, he would doubtless have shrunk back from the position, 
that he knew how God creates all events and volitions. But 
the real objection is, that he identifies the divine agency in re- 
spect to all events, and all actions, whether good or bad. How 
he acted we do not know; but Emmons says, that, whatever 
be the mode, “ his agency was concerned in precisely the same 
manner in their [men’s] wrong, as in their right actions ;” and 
“that there was no possible mode in which he could dispose 
them to act right or wrong, but only by producing right or 
wrong volitions in their hearts.” (We were about to under- 
score these last words, but, upon reflection, think that it is quite 
unnecessary). Now, though Dr Emmons did not know just 
how God produces these volitions, yet one thing he did know, 
that he produces them by his direct efficiency, by immediate 
interposition, that in short he creates all sinful, as well as all 
— volitions. But this leads us to the next topic in order— 
that is, 

The agency of God in producing sin, His theory on this 
vital question is simply an application of his scheme of effi- 
ciency. The theodicy of this single-hearted and single-eyed 
divine is as simple, straightforward, unambiguous, unshrinking 
as is his conception of the divine agency. Sin is yee 
the greatest good ; God, to manifest all his glory, must p 
sin ; this he does by creating sinful volitions. If men “need 
any kind or degree of divine agency in doing good, they need 
precisely the same kind in doing evil,” (ii. p. 441). “He 
wrought as effectually in the minds of acy ach brethren, when 
they sold him, as when they repented and ught his mercy, 
He not only prepared these persons to act, but he made them 
act. He not only exhibited motives before their minds, but 

i their minds to comply with the motives,” (ii. p. 441), 
In the case of Saul, we have a more definite analysis. After 
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saying, that there was “a necessary and infallible connection 
between Saul’s actions and motives,”’ he adds, that “ this certain 
connection could be owing to no other cause than a secret divine 
influence on his will, which gave energy and success to the 
motives which induced him toexecute the designs of provi- 
dence.”* In the same sermon it is said, that “on this theory 
it is as easy to account for the first offence of Adam as for any 
other sin,” which is undoubtedly a fact. After disposing of all 
other possibilities as insufficient, he adds: “ As these and all 
other methods to account for the fall of Adam by the instrwmen- 
tality of second causes, are insufficient to remove the difficulty, 
it seems necessary to have recourse to the divine agency, and to 
suppose that God wrought in Adam both to will and to do in 
his first transgresssion.” “Satan placed certain motives before 
his mind, which by a divine energy took hold of his heart and 
led him into sin.” In the same way it is argued that we can 
“easily account for the moral depravity of infants.” After 
shewing that depravity cannot be “hereditary,” he finds the 
* easy” solution of the supposed difficulty in the statement, that 
‘in consequence of Adam’s transgression, God brings his pos- 
terity into the world in a state of moral depravity. But how? 
The answer is easy. When God forms the souls of infants he 
forms them with moral powers, and makes them men in minia- 
ture. And being men in miniature, he works in them both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure ; or produces those moral 
exercises in their hearts, in which moral depravity properly and 
essentially consists.” (By the way, we should like to have a 
thoroughgoing Emmonsite, if such there be, tell us, whether 
such an infant, whose sin is coeval with his moral being, has 
the natural ability to resist this agency of God in producing his 
first sin? If not, does not the natural ability fail at the fatal 
and decisive juncture?) In short, his doctrine is that “there 
is but one true and satisfactory answer to be given to the ques- 
tion which has been agitated for ages, Whence came evil —and 
that is, Jt came from the first cause of all things,” (ii. p. 683). 
And all these statements, which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, are reiterated in the most emphatic matter, and person- 
ally applied in the famous Pharaoh sermon,f leaving no doubt, 





* Sermon on Man's Activity and Dependence Illustrated and Reconciled. 

+ God, he says, ‘‘ determined to operate on his [Pharaoh's] heart itself, and 
cause him to put forth certain evil exercises in the view of certain external 
motives. When Moses called upon him to let the people go, God stood by him 
and moved him to refuse. When Moses interceded for him, and procured him 
respite, God stood by him, and moved him to exult in his obstinacy. When the 
people departed from his kingdom, God stood by him, and moved him to pursue 
after them with increased malice and revenge. And what God did on such par- 
ticular occasions, he did at all times. He continually hardened his heart, and 
governed al! the exercises of his mind, from the day of his birth to the day of 
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‘one would think, as to the real sentiments of this plainest and 
simplest and most literal of preachers—or, as Emmons used 
the phrase,—of this “sentimental preacher,” meaning a man 
who, like Paul, preached plainly and metaphysically at the 
same time. The amount of the matter is this—that he uni- 
formly avoids making any distinctions as to the mode of the 
divine agency. He identifies that agency in the material and 
moral world ; he identifies it in respect to both sin and holi- 
ness. He makes no distinctions upon the points where the 
theologians of all ages have been most perplexed and most care- 
ful, viz, the different modes of the divine operations. God 
in his view always acts as a sheer creative energy. Sin is the 
product of the divine efficiency. 

But yet we are informed, on venerable authority, that the 
views of this straightforward divine, who wrote “ plain sermons 
for plain people,” have been, on this point, extensively misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. His general doctrine of divine 
efficiency, and the natural interpretation of his language, as 
above cited, undoubtedly favour the current misapprehension. 
Logic demanded of him to make just these statements ; and 
he made them. But we are told, that he said God “ created 
evil,” because the “ Bible” used this phraseology. Is it not 
rather to be said, that he used the Biblical phrase, because it 
is so pertinent and exact? He says, “Texts ought not to be 
adduced to explain first principles, but first principles are to 
be adduced to explain and establish the sense of every text of 
Scripture ;” and the first of all his first principles was un- 
doubtedly that of the divine agency. And why, too, did he 
not lay equal stress on other words and phrases of the Bible, 
which suggest an entirely different view of God’s agency in 
respect to sin? Manifestly, because these phrases were not 
so congruous with his radical theory. And, yet again, Em- 
mons on this point does not merely quote the language of — 
ture ; quite as frequently he uses the most precise scientific 
and metaphysical phraseology—“ cause,” “ produce,” “make,” 
“ efficient cause,” “ positive influence,” “immediate interposi- 
tion,” “without the instrumentality of second causes,” and the 





his death. This was absolutely necessary to prepare him for his final state. All 
other methods, without this, would have failed of fitting him for destruction.” 
One of the most ingenious parts of the Memoir is the running commentary given 
by Dr Park (pp. 409-411) to these hard sayings, transferring them t/¢ @AAo 
vives, interpreting them as Biblical and intense; illustrating one of his own 
criticisms, that such explanations are “ at the expense of Emmons’s immaculate 
reputation for perspicuity ; and also giving point to an anecdote which he re- 
peats, about a —- who took for his text, “ God hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” 
and announced as the proposition of his discourse, that the Lord did not harden 
Pharaoh's heart; and on leaving the church was asked, “ Which his hearere 
must believe, his sermon or his text ?” 
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like. The philosophical vocabulary of his age has hardly a word 
or phrase, denoting direct causal agency, which he does not 
apply to the case of God’s relation to sin. 

We are also assured (Memoir, p. 405), that when this 
‘ardent’ and ‘intense’ logician tells us, “ it is extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive how he [Adam] should be led into sin without 
the immediate interposition of the Deity,” that by “ interposi- 
tion” is here meant only “ an interposition of new influences, or 
a change of the former influences.” But “immediate interpo- 
sition” is surely more than “ influence ;” it is the direct agency 
of God, which Emmons defines “as the willing or choosing a 
thing to exist,” (iv. 379). And so, too, when this “ perspi- 
cuous” theologian affirms that Adam’s sin cannot be accounted 
for “by the mstrumentality of second causes,” we are told 
(p. 405), that “he means the mere influence of motives, &c., 
without any attendant and governing agency of God.” How 
much the slight “dc.” so carelessly thrown in, may be meant 
to mean, we cannot of course conjecture; but if it does not 
mean a great deal more than all the rest of the passage, this 
interpretation reduces “second causes” to a very insignificant 
affair. Did not Emmons mean to include the will, as well as 
motives, in these second causes? He himself says, “there is 
no possible way in which God could dispose men to act right 
or wrong, but only by producing right or wrong volition in 
their hearts.” Which shall we believe, the definite dogma or the 
indefinite interpretation? Such explanations dint and blunt 
the edge of our acutest divine’s sharpest sayings. 

Another attempt is made to obviate this fatal difficulty in 
the scheme of this most “ consistent Calvinist,” by resolving his 
theory of divine agency into the more general doctrines of 
decrees and providence (Memoir, p. 407). Thus, when Emmons 
says that God makes Adam’s posterity sinners “by directly 
operating on the hearts of children, when they first become 
moral agents” (ii. p. 263), this is interpreted as meaning, that 
“the divine agency keeps pace with the divine determina- 
tion ; that the providence of God embraces the same princi- 
ples, and has the same extent, with the decrees of God ; that 
there is no more objection to the doctrine of divine efficiency 
securing the occurrence of all things than to the doctrine of 
divine purposes securing the certavnty of all things.” This 
seems plausible, until we reflect that it does not touch the 
point of the difficulty. The difficulty is—that God is said to 
gmake men sinners ; the reply here suggested is, that there is 
no more objection to his making them so, than to his decree- 
ing to make them so; which of course is true. There is the 
same difficulty about his decreeing to make them sinners as 
about his making them sinners. The real question is, whether 
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God does decree to make them sinners by his own act? Is 
God’s providence simply and solely God’s direct agency? In 
short, if “ providence” and “certainty,” in this explanation, mean 
the same with “agency” and “ efficiency,” the difficulty is not 
answered, but only re-affirmed ; and if “ providence” and “ cer- 
tainty” mean any thing more extensive than “ efficiency,” then 
the explanation is inconsistent with Emmons’s fundamental 
doctrine.* The turning point about his system is in this very 
question, whether providence is to be resolved into efficiency, 
or efficiency into providence, He says the former, and this 
apology interprets him as meaning the latter. But, “to vouch 
this is no proof, without more certain and more overt test.” 
One of the tests of the way in which a system is really held, 
is the mode in which objections to it are met and answered. 
The same objections were made to the theory of Emmons, 
while he yet lived, as are now strongly felt and urged. Did he 
reply to them as his present defenders reply? If so, he held 
the system as they defend it; if not, not. Thus we are assured 
that he “neither used nor tolerated the phrase” that God is 
“the author of sin.”t Though this denial is not contained in 





* “ None can have a full and just idea of the universality and perfection of 
divine providence, without considering God as governing all moral agents in 
their moral conduct, by a powerful and irresistible influence. It is a gross absur- 
dity to suppose that the providence of God is more extensive than his agency, 
or that he ever governs men without exerting a positive influence over them.” 
(Emmons’s Works, iv. 372.) 

+ A venerable and distinguished Massachusetts divine, after reading the ar- 
ticle of Dr Pond in our last number, sent us a communication on this point, 
from which we make a few extracts, omitting some of the quotations from 
Emmons, which we have already made. “ Dr Pond says: ‘Dr Emmons is 
charged with holding that God is, in the strictest and most proper sense of the 
term, the author of sin. But this is an unfounded allegation. That the pro- 
vidence of God is somehow concerned in the cxistence of evil, he certainly did 
hold. But he believed that every man is tlic responsible auctor or actor of his 
own sin; and the phrase, God the author of sin, he never used.’ But the 
English term actor is not derived from the Latin word auctor, though here very 
shrewdly used as synonymous with it: author is derived from auctor. Let it 
be, then, that God is not the actor of man’s sin; yet in the opinion of Dr E. he 
is the auctor, the author. For what is the meaning of author ‘in the strictest 
and most proper sense of the term?’ Dr Webster, in his ee ry defines 
author as “ one who produces, creates, or brings into being;” also the begin- 
ner, former, or first mover of anything ; hence the efficient cause of a thing.’ Now, 
what is the language of Dr Emmons in respect to the cause of sin? it not 
in its plain, obvious meaning the same, as if he had said, ‘God is the author 
of sin?’ The following are his words: ‘ Moral agents can never act, but only 
as they are acted upon by a divine operation.’ (Works, iv. 357, ed. 1842.) 
‘ Adam's first sin was a free, voluntary exercise, produced by a divine bw 
tion in the view of motives.’ He represents God as the efficient cause of all the 
wicked actions of men; for he says, ‘ Whether men have a good or bad inten- 
tion in acting, God has always a good design in causing them to act as they 
do’ (iv. 373). ‘The Deity is so far from permitting moral agents to act in- 
dependently of himself, that he puts forth a positive influence to make them act, 
in every instance of their conduct just as he pleases’ (iv. 361). There can be no. 
mistake of his meaning, that God causes the actions of all men, the most wicked 
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-any of his published writings, yet we can readily accept it, 
because the word “author” is ambiguous ; and he uses only un- 
ambiguous phrases. Thus he certainly was wont to defend out- 

right, without qualification, the position that “God is the effi- 
cient cause of sin ;’ and the only difference of the two phrases is, 
that the latter expresses his real idea more definitely. On page 
454 of the Memoir is a reported conversation of Dr Emmons on 
this very topic ; and the amount of it is, that instead of retract- 
ing or modifying his statements, he reiterates his position in 
various forms ; as, ¢. g., “ God's will is creative ;’ “he has only 
to put forth a volition, and the event takes place ;” his “ will 
was creative” when he “ willed sin to exist.” And then, expli- 
citly : “ My theory is that God causes moral evil in the act of 
willing it.” Here are certainly no “ambages or circumgyra- 
tions ;” he marches right up to the mark, and does not qualify 
‘by even an “immediate interposition” of “ influences,” and 
“motives,” and other psychological and providential pheno- 
mena. So, too, when pressed by the objection, that if “God 
produces our moral exercises, then they must be his,” he 
responds, that there is no foundation for this conclusion, since 
our moral exercises are productions of the divine power, and 

‘not emanations of the divine nature ;” that is, all that he 
excludes is pantheism (Sermon on Man’s Activity, &c.); he 
allows that God’s power produces them, but says that they are 
-not of the same nature with God—and this is his chief defence. 
He likewise asserts, that “it is as consistent with the moral 
‘rectitude of the Deity to produce sinful, as holy exercises in 
the minds of men. His operations and their voluntary exer- 
-cises are totally distinct.” Undoubtedly; but still he holds 
that the “exercises,” though distinct, are produced by God’s 
“operations.” In another passage he meets a kindred difficulty 

- by suggesting that “ God’s secret will respects one thing, but his 





. as well as the good, for he said just previously that God must necessarily deter- 
amine beforehand ‘ how he will work in us both to will and to do,’ and ‘ how we 
shall will and do through every period of our existence.’ Thus, too, he asserts, 
that ‘the criminality of men does not consist in the cause of their evil desires, 
affections, designs, and volitions, but in their evil desires, affections, designs, 
and volitions themselves’ (iv. 374). After reading this plain language of Dr 
Emmons, and much more in the same strain, as to God’s ‘ being the cause’ of 
all the wicked actions of men, and of the devil and his angels too, for his words 
as quoted include ‘all moral agents’ in the universe as being ‘ made to act’ in 
~every instance ‘ just as God pleases’; and after reading also his sermon ‘on 
the Scriptural Account of the Devil,’ I feel constrained to remark, that he has 
written a very good sermon on the devil, but a very bad sermon concerning 
God ; for he well maintains from the Scriptures the personality and agency of 
the devil; but he ascribes to the agency and efficiency of God the production 
of the sin of the devil and of all the sin in the world, whereas God himself 
warns us by his apostle James, ‘ Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God,’ and teaches us by his apostle J ohn, * He that committeth sin 
-is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning.’ ” 
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revealed will respects another ;” his secret will, whereby he or- 
dains and produces the sin, respects “the taking place of things ;” 
his revealed will, in which sin is prohibited and condemned, 
has respect “to the moral quality of things.” “Sin is one: 
thing, and the taking place of sin is another” (iv. 292). And’ 
he therefore concludes, that God, with entire consistency, can 
both produce and punish sin, Now, it is indeed true that a- 
distinction can be made between the “nature of sin” and the 
“ taking place of sin ;” but no distinction can be made between 
the act of sin and the taking place of sin—especially on 
Emmons’s theory, which makes all sin consist in act. And, he 
expressly asserts, that each act of sin is produced by God, and 
that each act of sin is in its own nature sinful. ‘“ Put these two 
things together.” And even though it be alleged, that it is pro- 
duced by God for his own glory—this only makes the matter 
still worse. For the glory of God is in his holiness ; sin is the 
opposite of holiness ; the opposite of holiness is then necessary 
to holiness. The distinction at the basis of his argument is 
illusory. But such argumentation shews what a terrible power 
there may be in logic to blind the minds of even the best men 
in respect to the most awful and vital themes. The sharp logi- 
cian is tempted to mistake an abstract distinction for a real dif- 
ference. But our object here is not so much to debate this 
point as to shew how Emmons defends his system, in contrast 
with the mode adopted by some of his advocates. His defence 
uniformly presupposes that divine efficiency is ultimate and 
absolute ; his modern defenders suppose that this efficiency is 
to be explained away. They say that by efficient he means 
independent, but he says that efficiency is a productive energy ; 
they say his phrases are Biblical, and he defends them as 
exact ; they resolve his efficiency into providence, he resolves 
providence into efficiency ; they suggest a double sense from 
which his simple common sense would have instinctively re- 
coiled ; they interpret his most definite propositions as “ force- 
ful rhetorical turns ;”’ and the turns are “ forceful,” and they 
are “rhetorical,” but they are also strictly logical. Emmons, 
in short, rests ultimately upon a theological basis, and his advo- 
cates upon certain assumed ethical maxims. 

And yet it is claimed, that he held to “ Exercises” as well as 
“ efficiency.” “The Exercise Scheme,” says Dr Ide, “is by 
common consent his.” And this leads us to the next point in 
discussion—the other half of the system. While he brings 
his Calvinism under the term Efficiency, he defends under the 
name of Exercises those views in mental and moral philosophy, 
which the pressure of some New England speculations had led 
him to adopt. And here are several of his most startling posi- 
tions ; those in which he is at war with the Calvinistic tradi-- 
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tion. He is as strenuous, logical, and dogmatic on this side as 
he is on the other. He counts his postulates to be axiomatic. 
He fully believes them to be not only consistent with, but de- 
ductions from his stern Calvinism. He does not think that he 
is holding two schemes, but only one. And our general posi- 
tion here is this—that whoever adopts his Exercise Scheme 
must, if logical, also adopt his main inferences from it; and 
that his exercise scheme is made Calvinistic only by his theory 
of Divine Efficiency. In all this, the Franklin divine is by far 
the most logical and consistent theologian that New England 
has produced. In relation, too, to tendencies current in his 
times, his positions were carefully and consistently taken. He 
wanted to defend Calvinism equally against Antinomianism 
Arminianism, and Universalism. His exercise scheme was to 
extirpate the Antinomians ; while the divine efficiency, in com- 
bination with the exercises, was to root out all Arminians and 
Universalists. 

What now are these Exercises on which so much depends? 
“ Exercise” is the generic word, by which Emmons denotes 
all mental and moral states, or rather acts ; for he does not 
recognise a spiritual state, which is not an activity. Some in- 
terpret him as implying, that the soul itself is only these exer- 
cises. Each exercise, he says, is simple and single, produced, 
of course, by the divine agency. The moral exercises, those of 
the heart or will (which Emmons does not sunder),* are 
termed Volitions. These volitions, and volitions alone, have 
a moral character ; each one of them is either perfectly holy 
or perfectly sinful.t There is no character in anything pre- 
ceding these volitions (in any antecedent taste, bias, principle, 
or disposition), for the cogent reason, that there is no such taste 
or bias, about which we can know or affirm anything. Each of 
these volitions, still further, is created perfectly free ; and a man 
that has them can do as he has a mind to. Volitions, and voli- 
tions alone, are the subjects of moral approbation or disappro- 
bation, of reward or punishment. God’s moral government 
knows nothing about anything else. 

Such being the character of these voluntary acts—several 
“ interesting” conclusions follow. (1.) There is no original sin, 
in the sense of hereditary depravity. Adam committed the 
only strictly original sin that this world ever knew. That is, 
the only mere man, who, according to the doctrine of the 
church, had no original sin, is, according to Emmons, the only 





* The taste men first made the articulate distinction between the heart and 
the will. Sce Burton’s Essays (a book too little known), pp. 19, 53, 84, et 


passim. 
+ Hopkins also said (System, i. 129): “ Every moral action is either per- 
fectly holy or perfectly sinful.” 
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one who ever had any. “All sin is sinning.” (2.) There was 
original righteousness, in the strictest sense, in Adam. 
created him holy. “It is agreeable to the nature of virtue, 
or holiness to be created.” (See his Sermon on the Primitive 
Rectitude of Adam.) He adds, that holiness is “something 
which has a real and positive existence, and which not only 
may, but must be created.” “ Adam could not be the efficient 
cause of his own volition.” “God not only might, but must 
have created Adam either holy or unholy.” (3.) There is, and 
can be, no imputation, either of sin or of righteousness. Each 
man, or rather each volition, stands or falls for itself alone. 
Men are indeed “ constituted” sinners in consequence of 
Adam’s sin; but solely in virtue of a divine, sovereign “con- 
stitution,” and not at all as a moral, still less as a legal, pro- 
cedure ; for all that is moral is in single volitions, and not in 
any generic constitution.* So, too, by the strictest parity of 
reasoning, there cannot be any imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness—for all holiness is in the individual volitions, and in 
nothing else. (4.) It equally follows, in the way of logic, that 
justification is simply forgiveness or pardon, and does not in- 
clude or involve any title to eternal life. (5.) The theory itself 
expressly declares that each volition must be perfectly holy or 
perfectly sinful. This, to be sure, is against all consciousness, 
and could never be proved, either from Scripture, or by induc- 
tion. But the logic demands it—and if the facts do not cor- 
respond, so much the worse for such very illogical facts. 
Some other “ entertaining sentiments,” as Hopkins would call 
them, might be deduced from this same theory ; but these are 
enough to exhibit the character and bearings of the specula- 
tion, and to warrant a more particular inquiry into its grounds 
and reasons. 

Materialists hold that the mind is a modification of matter 
—matter acting in certain modes—the substance, however, 
being distinct and distinguishable from its activities, Almost 
all ancient and modern spiritual psychologists agree in the 
positions, that the mind or soul is a simple essence, having its 
proper qualities or faculties, and that its activities or exercises 
are the manifestation of this essence and these properties. 
That is, both materialists and spiritualists make a distinction 
between the substance and its qualities, and between both of 
these and their activities or exercises; and this seems agree- 





* In his own singular phraseology : “‘ By constituting Adam the ss head 


of his posterity, God suspended their holiness and sinfulness upon conduct, 
So that his holiness would constitutionally render them holy, and his sinfulness 
would constitutionally render them unholy.” Constituti here means a sove- 
reign constitution or plan of God. In modern Hopkinsianism, constitution ig 
used for what is human, in old Hopkinsianism for a divine arrangement. 
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able to common sense and the nature of things. Almost alb, 
too, carry this distinction out in such a way, that they say of 
any beings or substances, existing in time, that the essence is 
or may be before the manifestation ; that the activity is the 
product of, and of course is possibly subsequent to, the essence, 
attributes, or tendencies. Distinguishable in thought, they may 
also be in the order of time—so far forth as they are finite. 
The peculiarity, now, of Emmons’s metaphysics and psychology 
on this point is, that he refuses to recognise, or at least to 
apply, these fundamental distinctions. He identifies the soul 
with its energies ; tendencies with activities ; taste or principle 
with exercises; the heart with the will; the will with voli- 
tions ; and, in the last analysis, essence with phenomena. The 
popular and bungling phrase about his theory is, that he main- 
tained that the soul 1s a chain or series of exercises.* Profes- 
sor Park (Mem. 412) attempts to shield him on this point from 
the felicitous and well-aimed shaft of the New Haven professors 
(cited, ibid. p. 420) ; but all that his quotations prove is—that 
nobody could use the English language and be consistent with 
such a theory. And in fact, the theory is demanded by the 
whole spirit of Emmons’s theology. If there was anything 
which he hated with a pure theological odium, it was Armi- 
nianism ; if there was anything which he loved with an intense 
theological affection (next to his moral love for God and his 
neighbour) it was Efficiency and Exercises—efficiency in behalf 
of God, and exercises in view of man. Now if he could only 
contrive to make this love and this hatred work into one sys- 
tem, he might well say, speaking theologically, “ I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth,” &c. Such an 
accomplishment was worthy of a strenuous theory, even if a 
point were strained in making it. The main difficulty was in 
reconciling his love for Exercises, with his hatred to Arminian- 
ism ; and this on two points. Arminians held, with him, that 
all sin and holiness are in exercises; they also held, being 
seduced thereto by common sense, that there is a soul with 
all its power and tendencies, before the exercises ; and, since 
there is no sin except in exercises, they concluded—being 
heretics, that such a soul, before it acted, was in an innocent 
or neutral state. Now it would never do for a strict Calvinist 
to grant this—and yet, says Emmons, all sin is sinning, and 





* Dr Dwight, it is well known, wrote an able sermon on this theme. It is 
generally supposed that Emmons was meant; but we recollect sceing some 
years since, a statement that the President of Yale had in mind some body 
nearer New Haven—the younger Edwards. If this be so, it shews that in the 
Exercise Scheme, as well as on the Atonement, and the happiness theory of 
ethics, and the position that man has physicdl ability to overcome his moral 
inability, the younger Edwards, unlike his father, was a forerunner of much 
modern Edwardeanism. 
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all holiness is active love. Here is the emergency, and “ the 
giant” (as Professor Park calls him) shewed himself equal to 
the task. He just said—God creates volitions—and the thing 
was done: Gioberti’s formula, Deus creat existentias, is not 
more keen. That is—no tendencies before acts, for if there 
were, those tendencies must be neutral,* which leads to Ar- 
minianism ; but, if there may be a soul, before an act, then 
there may be tendencies before activities—consequently, no 
soul before an act ; but, there must be a soul before an act, if 
the category of essence and attributes be rational and ultimate 
—consequently this category must be ignored.+ And in all 
this, Emmons is eminently “ consistent.” To be sure, a funda- 
mental idea of the human mind is set aside, and one applica- 
tion of the law of causality is slurred over—but what is that, 
compared with the rout of the Arminians, and the triumph of 
supralapsarian Calvinism, combined with a stedfast adherence 
to the Exercise scheme? His theory is, that God creates the 
soul in creating its exercises ; that he brings every descendant 
of Adam into being a sinner, in consequence of Adam’s sin. 
Man’s personal and moral being, and his sinning, are simulta- 
neous. “ It is impossible,” he says, to “ conceive of a corrupt 
and sinful nature, hang to, and distinct from, corrupt and 
sinful exercises.” hy not? Not merely, as is now held, 
because all sin must consist in act; but for the profounder rea~ 
son, that the very soul consists of activities. He saw that he 
could not, as a good metaphysician and logician, defend the 
former position without advancing the latter. Here was his- 
strategic point. 

In other words, though Emmons denied original sin, yet he 
did it in an entirely different sense from that of modern Hop-- 
kinsianism. He did it on the basis of a wholly different. 
metaphysic and psychology. Holding that there was no soul 
except in volitions, he could afford to say, there is no originab 
sin, for the conclusive reason that his theory does not recog 
nise any moral and personal being, of whom such original sin 
could be predicated. (What might possibly become of the 
foetus, if it died before it got a soul, is here the unanswered 
question.) He could very well say, and did say, that as soon 





*® Hopkins preceded Emmons in the attempt to explain what came before 
the exercises as a “ neutral” ground; but he at last seemed inclined to resolve 
it into a mere divine constitution. Emmons saw that this was the only cou- 
sistent course. 

¢ “ We are conscious,” says Emmons, “ of havin ion, reason, con- 
science, memory, and volition. These are the essential properties of the soul, 
and in these properties the essence of the soul consists ; we can form no con- 
ception of the soul as distinct from these properties, or as the foundation of 
them.” “ All we know about body are its properties; and all we know about 
mind are its properties.” : 

VOL. XL—NO. XLL Mm 
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as there is a real human being, it is sinful, because it is created 
in the act of sinning—the soul is caught in the very act. And 
thus his theory enables him to be very strenuous about the’ 
connection between Adam’s sin and ours. But the whole state 
of the case was entirely altered, when Berkleianism was sup- 
planted by the Scotch philosophy, and the distinctions between 
the soul and its exercises, between tendencies and voluntary 
acts, between the heart and the will, were reinstated in their 
rational right. The Exercise scheme became another scheme, 
‘in its sense, its bearings, and its results. It was cut loose from 
its Calvinistic moorings ; it was divorced from the divine effi- 
ciency. The divine element was eliminated, and the human 
will, in the construction of the system, took the place of the 
divine will Modern Emmonism is thus as different from the 
old scheme as democracy from imperialism, or Congregation- 
alism from the Papacy, or psychology from metaphysics, or 
-ethics from divinity, or the human will from the divine. The 
same phrases may be used, but there is another sense ; there 
may be, to outward seeming, the same eye-ball, but another 
soul looks out ; the hands feel like the hands of Jacob, but the 
voice is the voice of Esau. 

This same point is also established by Emmons’s theory of 
Natural Ability. He undoubtedly made very sweeping state- 
ments about ability. He must do so, if any room was to be 
left for human freedom and responsibility in face of the divine 
efficiency. If men would only accept the efficiency, he could 
afford to talk strongly about their exercises. He emphasized 
the abstract possibility of a different volition from the one 

- actually created. Thus there was a seeming freedom left. 
‘He exaggerated ability in phrases, just as he exaggerated effi- 
ciency in fact. But it is after all a shadowy realm. And his 
attempts at reconciliation are equally ingenious and unsatis- 
factory. His “joints” are the nice juxtaposition of atoms, 
rather than the junction of an organism by vital nerves and 
living bands. Here, too, his formulas are simple and compre- 
hensive : God creates volitions ; volitions are in their very 
nature free. ‘“ The Deity, by working in men both to will and 
to do, lays them under an absolute necessity of acting freely,” 
(iv. 351). God's “acting on men’s hearts and producing all 
their free voluntary moral exercises, necessarily makes them 
moral agents,” (iv. 385). “The first volition of every created 
agent. must have had a cause altogether involuntary ;” it 
“not only may but must be created.” Adam, for example, 
“ could no more produce his own volitions than his own exist- 
ence. A self-determining power is an independent power, 
which never was, and never could be given to Adam.” To 
objectors he replics thus: “I teach that God creates within 
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us free moral exercises. Can they say, that exercises which 
are created free are not free? One of my once said 
in a sermon, that an exercise which is not originated can- 
not be voluntary, and if it is made free it is not free. But 
this man was by birth an Irishman.” Does not the divine who 
thus replies to the “ Irishman” seem to imply, that if he says 
they were “ created free,” that that settles the matter, and the 
difficulty ? His statements in respect to ability, too, are equally 
emphatic with those about the freedom of volition. “ Every 
sinner is as able to embrace the gospel, as a thirsty man is to 
drink water.” They are “as able to do right as to do wrong.” 
“ Men always have natural power to frustrate those divine 
decrees which they are appointed to fulfil,” (iv. 304). And this 
he conceives to be consistent with the position, that men “ can- 
not originate a single thought, affection, or volition, independ- 
ently of a divine influence upon their minds,” (iv. 397). 

How, now, are these resolute statements about dependence 
and freedom, ability and inability, to be unders ? Does 
Emmons mean to teach the current doctrine of self-determina- 
tion, of self-originated choices? He expressly repudiates it as 
Arminian. Does he mean to teach, that man, before action, 
has a faculty of will, which is the cause of volition, so that 
volition is its proper effect? This he expressly denies under 
two aspects. He, in the first place, identifies will and volition : 
will, he says, “never properly means a principle, or power, 
or faculty of the mind ; but only choice, action, or volition.” 
And, in the second place, he denies the position, that free 
agency consists in a power to originate voluntary exercises: 
“ many imagine that their free agency consists in a power to 
cause or originate their own voluntary exercises; but this 
would imply that they are independent of God” . . . who 
“is the primary cause of every free voluntary exercise in 
every human heart.” And then he adds,—which shews us 
just how the whole thing stood in his mind: “ But this is con- 
sistent with man’s having [nct, producing] free voluntary exer- 
cises, which is the essence of free agency.” That is, if we 
only have them, no matter how we come by them, they are 
still free. He sharpens this position: “A power to act 
without choosing to act would - of no advantage to them, 
if they possessed it. But they do not possess such a power, 
neither ean God possess ade i power.” The Ao of 
this power is the emphatic point in the modern theories of 
the will, where it is represented as essential to praise and 
blame, to holiness and sin. But the metaphysics and pyscho- 
ee ee scheme, are irrecon-- 

ilable with this view. Freedom with him is simply an attri- 


bute of a given volition ; given a volition, it is free, whatever 
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be its cause.* His view of freedom is so low, that he ever 
says, that animals are free agents: “ The animal creation 
are free agents, because they act of choice,” (iv. 380). That is, 
free agency is found as really in the natural as in the spi- 
ritual sphere. Hence all that is necessary to freedom, is to 
have a volition produced—no matter how. Hence, too, he 
could, and did say, that God’s producing these volitions lays 
man “under an absolute necessity of acting freely.” He 
also said, that volitions “are virtuous or vicious in their own 
nature, without the least regard to the cause by which they 
are produced,” (see his whole argument on Adam’s Primi- 
tive Rectitude, Works, iv. 447, seq.) : but some of his disciples 
say just the opposite, viz., that unless we produce them, with 
full power to the contrary, they cannot be praiseworthy or 
blameworthy. 

His theory of “ physical” or natural ability (not of “ power 
to the contrary ”) runs back of course into this theory of free- 
dom. He generally uses the word ability in an external sense, 
as meaning the power of doing as one pleases. Sometimes, 
however, it denotes with him the abstract possibility of a dif- 
ferent choice. But choice itself, he distinctly says, is depend- 
ent on something else besides this natural power: “Two 
things are absolutely necessary in order to men’s acting ; one 
is to be able, and the other is to be willing. By being able is 
meant a natural power to act; and by being willing a moral 
power to act,” (iv. 305). And this “ moral power” is what God 
confers in “ producing” the exercises. If both are “ absolutely 
necessary,” then the natural power without the moral would 
seem to be insufficient. But he is not always faithful to this 
view. He sometimes talks as if the natural power alone were 
sufficient, or.as if the natural ability could produce the moral 
power.t He presses this point verbally so as to demand the 
advanced position, taken by some of his followers. His natu- 
ral ability had in fact no hold, or substance, no background 
to support it; a possible volition without a real will and a 
real soul, was a mere abstraction. But as soon as a soul 
with all its powers and capacities was brought in, the whole 





. * Hopkins held the same view. “ Herein consists man’s freedom, and his 
choice is a choice, or his will a will, Although he be not the cause, original 
mover, or efficient agent of the choice, yet it is his being produced in him” 
(System, i. ch. iv). What do modern ore say to his position, that 
rsons “ may be moral agents, and sin, without knowing what the law of God 
or of what nature their exercises are, and while they have no consciousness 
that they are wrong ?” (i. 2 
+ One sentence strikingly illustrates the curious results to which his nove? 
sometimes led. “If they (men) were willing as well as able to 
t his (God’s) purposes, they certainly would defeat them,” (iv. 305). It is 
usually thought that wicked men are quite willing to, but cannot; Emmons 
says, they can, but are not willing. What sort of an “ ability” is that ? : 
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— and bearings of the theory were altered. The divine 
efficiency was driven back. Though Emmons’s own doctrines 
of philosophical necessity and divine efficiency kept him from 
affirming a self-determining power of the will; yet he so ex- 
alted natural power, in theory, that it became proud and boast- 
ful, broke loose from the divine efficiency, and set up for 
itself. In breaking loose from divine efficiency it also broke 
loose from Emmons. In hypostatising a real faculty of will, 
in affirming self-determination, in asserting that natural ability 
of itself is enough (as simple power) to ‘account for the volition, 
the new scheme is unfaithful to the real spirit of Emmons ; it 
retains his phraseology and alters its sense ; it keeps the ex- 
ercises and denies the efficiency that produces them. The 
modern theory demands a pause, as it were, between the 
divine agency and man’s act, so that man may have a chance 
to choose; while Emmons says, the divine agency makes the 
volition. The human will, instead of the divine, is the con- 
structive idea of the new system. And yet, it is pretended 
that the systems are the same on the essential points. Just as 
if Emmons, and men of his stamp, spent their days in exalting 
the human will! The difficulty with him was in reconciling 
human freedom with his main dogma of divine efficiency: the 
difficulty with the moderns is to reconcile even decrees and 
providence with their dogma of the power to the contrary, 
God was the soul of the one system; man is the measure of 
the other. And as to Emmons’ mode of reconciling depend- 
ence and free agency, to which two of his most noted sermons 
are devoted—the process consists in stating clearly and sharply 
both points, God’s universal agency, and the freedom of voli- 
tions, and then saying, that the divine efficiency creates the 
Volitions free. In one passage, he also says, that the two truths 
cannot clash, because they fall under the cognizance of differ- 
ent faculties—the dependence under “reason,” and the free- 
dom under “common sense.” But this is a merely external 
remark. The chief solution is in the simple doctrine of effi- 
ciency. This is no solution, itis simply assertion. We cannot 
accept it, even though he also asserts, that the denial of it is 
“either open infidelity or impious pers ees (iv. 386). 

The most startling, yet logical, application of the Exercise 
scheme is, however, to the doctrine of Justification, in relation 
to the rewards of a future life. The atonement of Christ, it 
says, directly procured only the forgiveness of sins. Justi- 
fication consists in this forgiveness. Emmons held indeed to 
the Protestant doctrine that justification is “the gift of the 
giver,” and not “the reward of the worker ;” but he held this- 
just because he limited justification to pardon, Hopkins re- 
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tained both the active and passive obedience of Christ ;* Em- 
mons not only denied the active obedience, but he also denied 
that justification confers a title to eternal life. He shrunk 
from no conclusions, which his exercise theory imposed. Dr 
Spring of Newburyport, and most of the older New England 
divines, here parted company with him; t but he stuck to his 
thesis (the title of one of his sermons)—Holy Obedience the 
Only Title to Eternal Life—not because obedience “ merits” 
life, for the creature cannot merit anything of the Creator, but 
because it makes us “ worthy of approbation ;” it is a “ reward 
of grace.” There is an “Essential difference,” he says, be- 
tween the ground of God’s justifying [pardoning] men, and 
the ground on which he rewards with eternal life.” “He 
forgives them solely on the grownd of Christ’s atonement, but 
he rewards them solely on the ground of their good works.” 
The contrary opinion is “not only an error, but a palpable 
absurdity.” And, on his exercise theory, it is so. For, if all 
that is moral, all that is the subject of moral judgments, 
praise or blame, reward or penalty, is in individual volitions, 
and in these alone, then it 27s a “ palpable absurdity” to say 
that Christ’s merits can confer on other beings “a title to 
eternal life.” In logic, “holy obedience is the only title to 
eternal life.” He is right in saying that “there is no pro- 
priety in using the term merits of Christ.” This, to be sure, 
cuts deep into the Christian system; but it is the inevitable 
and inexorable logic of the theory. The same definitions that 
define away original sin are also incompatible with the proper 





* Hopkins says: “The law could not be fulfilled by Jesus Christ without 
his suffering the penalty of it, and obeying it perfectly.” ‘“ Atonement consists 
in fulfilling the penal part of the law by suffering to provide the way tor pardon 
only; while meritorious obedience is such conformity to the perceptive part of 
the law as procures positive righteousness” The remission of sins, he asserts, 
would be “a very partial redemption ;” it was therefore necessary that Christ 
should obey the precepts of the law for man, and in his stead, that by his per- 
fect and meritorious obedience he might honour the law in the perceptive parts 
of it, and obtain all the positive favours and benefits which were needed.” 
“When a sinner is justified, he is pardoned on account of the atonement, and 
aecepted as a just one on account of the meritorious obedience of his substitute ” 
(System, i., pp, 468, 198-9, &c.) Emmons, on the contrary, was averse to the: 
phrase—" the merits of Christ.” 

¢ In connection with this matter, a good anecdote is told in the Memoir (p. 
456) of the following “ laconic, magisterial, and patronizing” epistle, sent to 
Dr Emmons :—*“ May 1. My dear brother, I have read your sermon on the 
Atonement, and have wept over it. Yours affectionately, A. B.C.” To which 
he at once replied.—“* May 3. Dear sir, I have read your letter, and langhed 
at it. Yours, Nath’l Emmons.” The divine who wrote this epistle is under- 
stood to be Dr Griffin. We are assured, on direct authority, that there must 
be some mistake about this anecdote; that Dr Emmons, on being questioned 
about it, said, that though he received from Dr Griffin a letter on this subject, 
he did not reply to it. He also said that the amount of the letter was that the 
doctrine of his (Emmons’s) sermon on the Atonement “robbed the of 
half his Saviour.” 
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doctrine of justification. Adam and Christ stand together. If 
Adam’s sin is only the “occasion” of our sin, then is Christ's 
righteousness only the “occasion” of our righteousness. If 
there is no moral nexus in the one case, there can be none in 
the other—on the “consistent” exercise theory. Though 
Emmons sometimes concedes that Christ’s death is the “ occa- 
sion” of God’s granting innumerable favours to mankind, yet, 
speaking strictly, he says: “God grants regenerating grace to 
whom he pleases, as an act of mere sovereignty, without an 
particular respect to the death or atonement of Christ.” Such. 
a statement as this, in connection with his view about our 
“being rewarded solely on the ground of good works,” is a 
sad illustration of the power of an unbending logic, when based 
upon a partial theory. It emphatically indicates, that Christ 
has not that central and comprehensive position in this theo- 
retic scheme, which he has in the Scriptures, and in the expe-- 
rience of believers. We say, in the theoretic scheme, because 
we would not for an instant imply that Emmons did not fully 
believe all that the Scriptures assert about Christ. But his. 
theory obliged him to assign to Christ: only the position of re- 
moving the obstacle to forgiveness, and then to let a mere 
moral system (the exercises, as containing all that is moral) 
run on its own course—having indeed respect to Christ, as, in 
the divine decree, the occasion of blessings, but not as their 
meritorious source and ground. The matter lay in his mind 
thus: the sinner must first get through with the decree of 
election, and then he may trust in Christ. Thus in his com- 
pendious statement of his own views, we read (Memoir, p. 428): 
“That sinners must exercise unconditional submission to God 
before they can exercise faith in Christ.” Love and repentance 
both come before faith in Christ (Memoir, pp. 366-7). In his 
dread of Antinomianism, he ran into the counter extreme. As 
his exercises lacked a psychology, so was his theology deficient 
in its Christology. 

The two other points that characterise the system of Em- 
mons, he shares with the body of the old Hopkinsians, as they 
are usually interpreted—viz., that sin is the necessary means 
of the greatest good ; and that unconditional submission, in 
the form of a willingness to be lost (damned), is the fitting test 
of regeneration. As the divine agency is the efficient cause of 
all events and acts, so is the divine glory the final cause or end 
of the system ; and the ultimate reason for the existence of 
sin is, that it is necessary to manifest the full declarative 
glory of the Most High: sin is in this sense the premix A 
means of the greatest good. And if that divine glory de i 
our everlasting condemnation, we must be submissive to it: if 
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need be, we ought to be willing to be condemned for ever. 
And thus Emmons did not falter or waver in his logic. He 
was thoroughly consistent with his fundamental assumptions 
in all their deductions, In apology for his position about sin 
as the necessary “means” of the greatest good, it is suggested 
that by “ means” he only means “ occasion” (Memoir, p. 403). 
But the word “occasion” seems too indefinite to express his 
accurate meaning. Though he did not assert that sin is the 
direct means of good, in its own nature (it could not be this, 
since it is essentially evil), yet he certainly did maintain that 
it is necessary to the full manifestation of the glory of God— 
so necessary, that God created it for this end. His plain posi- 
tion is, “ that there is the same kind, if not the same degree, 
of necessity in the divine mind, to create sinful, as to create 
holy beings ;” that “all the goodness of God in all its branches 
-could not have been displayed if natural and moral evil had 
not existed ;” and again, “if God meant to display all his 
goodness in creation, he was obliged to bring into being objects 
upon which he might display both his justice and mercy,” (iv. 
254). Does the indefinite word “occasion” express the sum 
of these statements? Nor is this all, for he even goes so far in 
his inferences as to say (iv. 374), that though men are bound to 
repent of their own criminality, yet, “since all their sinful 
conduct may be ascribed to God, who ordained it for his own 
glory, and whose agency was concerned in it, they have no 
reason to be sorry that any evil action or event took place.” 
He illustrates it by the case of Joseph’s brethren, who, when 
they saw the good accomplished by the selling of their brother, 
“could not have been sorry for this, without being sorry for 
God’s conduct,” &. This is surely sufficiently explicit, and it 
shews that he could hardly have used the term “occasion” to 
express his own position in its real sense. So, too, as to the 
“‘ willingness to be damned,” as the phrase runs. He did not, 
we are told, really mean, or say, “damned ;” he only said 
“lost "—a milder word of the same import. This theory is 
also resolved by his defenders into the general duty of submis- 
sion (the caption under which the Memoir discussed it is, 
“‘ Harmony of Disinterested Submission to with Love to Self”). 
Very true—it is submission ; but it is submission, not in a 
general, but in a very definite and peculiar form—at war with 
the primary instinct of self-love as well as with the benevo- 
lence and grace of the gospel. God never demanded of any 
creature to be willing to be lost. And no ingenuity of deduc- 
tion can warrant such a terrible questioning and torture of the 
svul. It is a logical rack, and not a scriptural test. The most 
ingenious explanation of the theory is that of Emmons himself 
in his reply to Stuart (Memoir, pp. 397-100); and his argu- 
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ment shews that he included in this test not only the willing- 
mess to suffer pain, but also the willingness to be ina “future” 
state of “disobedience and rebellion.” And this settles the 
matter as far as Christian consciousness and the Bible are con- 
cerned. ~ It is a self-subversive and revolting test of a regene- 
rate condition. The test includes a bribe ; for, if we are willing 
to be lost, we never shall be. And this fearful test is the inexor- 
able logic of the combined efficiency and exercise schemes. 
And this rigid and consistent scheme was not confined to the 
closet of the student, and the discussions of a theological class, 
but it was enforced as the measure and standard of religious 
experience; it was made the touch-stone of the new life. Em- 
mons himself, we are told, “adopted the new theology and 
experienced the new birth at one and the same time” (Memoir, 
p. 37); and the disciples were as the master. In this, too, he 
was a faithful exponent of some New England tendencies ; the 
most abstruse and metaphysical dogmas have there been 
worked into the heart and life, as nowhere else in the world. 
The abstractions of theological systems have been the turnin 
point in the renewal of the soul. No other people ever pass 
through such a process. And not more than one generation, 
even of New England men and women, could bear the scru- 
tiny of the searching dogmas of Emmons. They were too much 
even for regenerate human nature, as yet sanctified only in part. 
And if too bitter for saints, what must they have been to 
sinners, inclined by nature to Arminianism and, by unenlight- 
ened common sense, to Unitarianism? There were in those 
days other sharp men in New England besides the orthodox. 
Orthodoxy in their view became identified with the dogmas, 
that God is the author of sin, that men should be willing to be 
cast off for ever, and the like hyperboles of hyper-Calvinism. 
Not only so, Emmons also gave into their hands some of 
the strongest arguments against the older Calvinism. The 
took his exercises, and discarded the all-controlling effi- 
ciency; they adopted his ethical maxims, divorced from his 
rigid supernaturalism. He averred that all that is moral is in 
exercises, so did they. He denied imputation and the cove- 
nants, inability and limited atonement, and they were agreed. 
He said the rewards of heaven are for our personal obedience, 
and they thought this very natural. They chimed in with his 
abstractions, about its being as easy to repent as to walk or 
eat. He made the essence of virtue to consist in impartial 
love ; and on this point Channing also followed Hopkins. His 
theory made this love to be the essence of the new birth, and 
heterodox men said they had this love, and of course were born 
again. Emmons brought everything about Christ in his rela- 
tion to us, excepting pardon alone, under the head of sove- 
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reignty, and “liberal” thinkers brought pardon, too, under 
the same category. He subordinated the exercises to the effi- 
ciency, and they subordinated the efficiency to the exercises. 
He believed in the Trinity, the incarnation, the decrees; but 
they said, if they could only have holy love (the essence of the 
new life) without these hard doctrines, that they hardly thought 
them essential to salvation. No Emmonsite reasoned in this 
way, but there were many in New England, who were repelled 
from ‘orthodoxy by the logical consequences of the efficiency 
theory, and who were confirmed in heterodoxy by the logical 
inferences from the exercise scheme—each, of course, being 
taken, unfairly to Emmons, by itself alone. But heretics can- 
not be expected to be comprehensive ; heresy, in its etymology, 
is something “taken ”—a part taken—and the whole left. 

The truth is, as our whole exposition shows, there were in 
Emmons two systems, both held in the most extreme and 
logical form. Sir Emerson Tennant, in his work on Ceylon, 
says that in the chameleon there is an imperfect sympathy 
between the two lobes of the brain and the two sets of nerves 
which permeate the opposite sides of its frame. One side may 
be fast asleep, while the other side is wide awake; and the 
poor creature cannot make them act together. There is a like 
imperfect sympathy between the efficiency scheme and the 
exercise theory of Emmons. They are not organically unified. 
They are not really harmonised, but held together, not by a 
rational idea, but by the force of will—his own will (subjec- 
tively), and the will of God (objectively). Stat pro ratione 
voluntas. His conception of the created universe is that of a 
series of perfectly distinct events and exercises, produced at 
every instant by an immediate divine energy. It is an atomic 
naturalism engrafted upon an extreme and arbitrary super- 
naturalism. The conception of anything akin to a real orga- 
nism, or a proper development, is entirely wanting. The unity 
of the race is not a real historic continuity, but an arbitra 
divine constitution. And then, in constructing the system, a 
events and exercises are, in effect, parcelled out, doctrinally, 
under the two rubrics of divine and creature agency. One set 
of doctrines sets forth the divine agency ; another set of doc- 
trines sets forth the human activity. And both cover, where 
they concur, the same subject matter, which is at one time 
viewed as all divine, and at another time viewed as all human. 
And the only union between the two, which Emmons knows, 
is found in the divine efficiency itself. He did all that a man 
of the greatest keenness could do in his attempts at mediation 
on this basis. But his mediations are unreal, formal, and ab- 
stract. Thus, as we have seen, sovereignty and free agency 
are reconciled by saying that God creates the volitions free; 
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God is defended from the charge of being the author of sin, 
chiefly on the ground that “sin is one thing,” and “ the taking 
place of sin” quite another thing; though God’s sovereignty 
and his moral government are said to cover equally all acts, 
yet so sharp a distinction is made between them, that it is 
claimed God as a sovereign can create a moral act, which, as a 
moral governor, he is bound to punish. By asserting that the 
same act is, in one aspect, “wholly the product of divine 
energy,” and, in another aspect, “ wholly the act of the crea- 
ture” (being made his), Emmons seems to think that he has 
solved the problem of dependence and free agency—“a seem- 
ing difficulty which runs through the whole Bible,” (iv. 371). But 
this is simply statement and distinction, not solution or recon- 
ciliation. He confounds clear, abstract distinctions with the 
truth itself. A definite, intelligible proposition is his ideal— 
and also the reality. As if theology, like mathematics, were a 
science of definitions and deductions! But in such a system, 
so clear and paradoxical, one of the antagonistic elements must 
get the upper hand, and the other be subjected with a —_ 
arm; one must be the reality, and the other an illusion. An 
there can be no question that in the logical results of this 
theory the reality is in the divine agency, and that the alleged 
freedom and power of the creature is an unreal and vanishing 
factor in the victorious and irresistible march of the divine 
decree. Freedom and responsibity could only be saved by a 
revolt against his hyper-Calvinistic necessarianism; by a 
psychology which should give a real human substratum to the 
volitions. In his theory the volition was made perfectly free, 
natural ability was strained to the utmost so as to endure the 
pressure of the divine agency ; and the tension between the 
efficiency and the exercises became so intense, that the two 
snapt asunder and parted company. His dogma of divine effi- 
ciency was left with himself, and his ethical and voluntary 
exercises went on their way rejoicing, under other auspices. 
And he himself stands alone in New England theology, to 
shew us what a great man can do and say when he attempts 
impossibilities—that is, when he attempts to make both the 
divine agency and human freedom absolute, If the feat could 
be performed, it was in the way he attempted it. If anybod 
wiles to hold the essence of Calvinism—that is, that the will 
of God is all in all—together with the essence of Arminianism 
that is, that the will of man is absolutely contingent—it can 
only be by exaggerating Calvinism into the position that the 
divine will creates the human exercises. Calvinism must be 
exalted into hyper-Calvinism, or else the exercises will land us 
in an entirely different system. 

This would be made still more evident, if we could follow 
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out the system of Emmons, in its influence on subsequent specu- 
lations, Our discussion has already been so protracted, that we 
must here confine ourselves to general and brief statements. 
As we have seen, in deference to his ethics and exercises, 
he parted company with certain traditional dogmas, inwrought 
into the Calvinistic bodies of divinity—viz., imputation, the 
‘covenants, original sin and hereditary depravity (including the 
organic and moral unity of the race), and justification under 
the relation of conferring a title to eternal life. Now, it might 
easily be shewn, that these doctrines, thus excluded (shearing 
them off as “ fag-ends”), are for the most part the very doc- 
trines by which historical Calvinism has endeavoured to miti- 
gate or avoid the pressure and logical conclusions from the 
strictest theory of divine sovereignty—so that the procedures 
of God in respect to sin and salvation should not seem to be 
the acts of arbitrary sovereignty, but the regulated and ordered 
course of a moral system, intended for the whole race. These 
doctrines are the ones by which the awe-inspiring decree (hor- 
ribile decretwum—in Calvin’s sense, not “horrible” but fearful) 
was relieved from the stigma, that it made God the author of 
sin, and, in an equally arbitrary way, of redemption. But 
Emmons’s “exercises” compelled him to reject all imputations 
and covenants. Strictly taken, they left no place for any 
other than a merely moral or legal system—unless the divine 


sovereignty were enforced with redoubled emphasis. Being a 
Calvinist, he chose the latter course ; and hence, of all Calvin- 
ists he is most strenuous about predestination, election, repro- 
bation, and the affiliated doctrines. In short, he made his 
exercises Calvinistic = by the violent process of representing 


them as the product of the direct agency of the Most High. He 
retained of Calvinism chiefly that doctrine which is most easily 
perverted, and represented it in the form most liable to perver- 
sion. Such was his position in relation to the old Calvinism. 
But this “giant, with a hundred athletes in his train,” as 
the Memoir strikingly describes him, also produced a decided 
-effect upon the old Hopkinsian school; he rent it in twain, 
anto the men of Taste, and the men of Exercises (all mighty 
men) ; and this provincial phraseology denotes an important 
‘distinction. The larger part of the Hopkinsians were not 
ready to sanction the position, that all that is moral is in Ex- 
-ercises, in Emmons’s sense, that is, in Volitions (volition with 
him including the affections, and being equivalent to heart). 
They distinguished between heart and will, feeling and action, 
the ground or source of the exercises, and the exercises them- 
selves. They held, with Edwards, that there is a “ principle” 
or “foundation” for the exercises or volitions, and that this 
“taste” or “principle” is the real seat of moral character. 
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They had a better psychology than Emmons. Here stood 
Burton, to whom we i ve already referred.* And this too was. 
the ground of the venerated Dr Woods of Andover, who re- 
ceded from the peculiar phrases of the school, in proportion to 
the enlargement of his experience as a teacher of theology. It 
was a kind providence for the New England churches, that 
when the violent abstractions of “ efficiency” and “exercises” 
were waging such warfare, and leading to such results, a man 
like Dr Woods was called to the chair of theology in the semi- 

nary at Andover. He is emphatically the “ju ‘cious” divine 
of the later New England theology. He educated a generation 
of preachers, who had neither crotchets nor airy whims. And 
Moses Stuart, too, with all his versatility, became a rich bless- 
ing to the churches, by training their preachers in the more 
thorough study of the whole truth, as revealed with open face 
in the inspired Word. 

But the extreme positions which Emmons deduced from 
both his Efficiency and Exercise schemes led to a more radical 
dissent and reaction. As we have seen, his “consistent Cal- 
vinism” emerged in the three dogmas—that sin is the product 
of the divine efficiency, that it is necessary to the full manifes- 
tation of the divine glory, and that, for the sake of this glory, 
men should be willing to be “lost. » On the other hand, his 
exercise scheme led to the inferences, that all that is moral is 
in volitions (excluding original sin), and that man has natural 
ability to repent, &c. But this natural ability, as we have 
stated, still needed to be backed up by a soul—and these voli- 
tions cried out for a real human nature as a substratum. The 

culiarity of the reaction that ensued (chiefly in the New 
seta school) consisted, in the first place, in the introduction 
of such a psychology, giving to the exercises a living source 
and centre—and, then, in arraying the exercise scheme against 
the doctrine of the divine efficiency. The Connecticut divines 
as a whole never favoured the tendency represented by Em- 
mons; Bellamy, Smalley, and Dwight opposed it,.and Dr 
Taylor brought the discussion, in the sharpest way, to direct 
issues. He adopted the exercise scheme, so far as it asserted 
that all that is moral is in acts of the will, defined natural 
ability as implying “full power to the contrary,” and made 
self-love to be the germinant principle of ethics. He not only 





* One of the ablest of these Taste men was Judge Nathaniel Niles of Ver- 
mont, who, it is said, was the rival of Dr Burton in the honour of being the 
founder of the Taste school. How strongly the men of this stamp were op- 
posed to the peculiarities of the Emmons ates is seen in an acute pamphlet, 
now little known, entitled: “ A Letter to a Friend, who received his Theolo-- 
gical Education under the Instruction of Dr Emmons, concerning the Doctrine- 
which teaches that Impenitent Sinners have Natural Power to make them-. 

selves New Hearts. By Nathaniel Niles, A.M.” Windsor, 1809, It is one 
of the most valuable relics of this controversy. 
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reinstated the human soul in its native rights (reuniting the 
dispersed exercises, the diaspora, in a living personal centre), 
but he also affirmed, with the Taste men, the existence of sus- 
ceptibilities, tendencies, dispositions, antecedent to voluntary 
action. But as he also held that all that is moral is in volun- 
tary action, he of course said, that these tendencies and dispo- 
sitions have no moral character; and here he left. the Taste 
men. This changed the aspect of the old exercise scheme. 
He could, and must, now say what the old Hopkinsians never 
did, or could, say—that a complete human nature exists for a 
time, be it more or less, in the descendants of Adam, ina 
neutral moral state. This was the very position which the old 
Hopkinsians, Emmons included, were always striving to avoid, 
as utterly inconsistent with the Biblical representation of the 
effects of the Adamic transgression. So, too, he brought his 
theory of the will, as essentially the power of contrary choice, 
to bear against the dogma, that God creates free volitions. 
His Scotch psychology demanded a pause, as it were, in the 
direct divine agency, so as to give the faculties of the soul a 
chance to work out the volition—intellect, feelings, and will 
preceding the first moral choice. The volition no longer came 
through the will of God alone, but also through the agency of 
the human powers coming to the point of decision. And as he 
made self-love the spring of all voluntary action, and happiness 
its end, so too he mightily opposed the inculcation of a willing- 
ness to be damned ; for in his view this implied the annulling 
of the primary instinct of human nature. Nor could he con- 
sistently hold to the Hopkinsian theodicy, that sin is the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good ; he levelled against it, not 
only the precepts of the divine law and the prescriptions of the 
moral sense, but also, and chiefly, the doctrine of natural abi- 
lity, transformed into the power to the contrary. He formally 
denied the old theory, and affirmed that sin is not necessary, 
but incidental to the best system ; and that it is incidental, 
because a free agent, having the power of contrary choice, may 
sin, in spite of Omnipotence. Thus skilfully did this acute 
theologian bring the exercises of the Emmonsite theology to 
bear against its dogma of efficiency ; he used its left hand to 
disable its right hand. He took the attitude of fair and square 
antagonism to the three main positions of the older : 
The dogma of divine efficiency he confronted with the theory 
of human efficiency ; disinterested benevolence in the form of 
a-willingness to be damned he opposed by making self-love the 
root of moral action ; and, so far was he from ing that 
sin is necessary to the greatest good, that he affirmed it was 
better accounted for by saying, that even Omnipotence may 
not be able to prevent all sin in a moral system. Thus, while 
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the divine will is the constructive idea of whatever is peculiar 
in the one system, the human will, moved by self-love, is the 
constructive idea of all that is peculiar in the other system. 
The antagonism is sharp and complete on all the main points. 
The attempt in each scheme is to frame a system on the idea 
of will—the difference being, that in the old school an omni- 
potent divine will, and in the new school a contingent human 
will, is the prime factor. And the result of the whole contro- 
versy was to shew the inadequacy of each to the proposed task. 
Each system led to conclusions at war with the Scriptures and 
Christian experience, and this, too, on just the points most 
characteristic of the respective theories. The one could not 
free God from the charge of being the cause of sin, made sin 
necessary to the declarative glory of the Holy One, and exacted 
of man an impossible test of regeneration, at once unreal and 
full of torture to the soul. The other system so exalted the 
power of the human will, that it became, in the power to the 
contrary, an unreal abstraction; it denied the “categorical 
imperative” of duty, by resolving right into happiness ; and it 
defended the divine permission of sin by limiting the divine 
omnipotence. Each was strong in refuting, neither in building 
up. Each shews very clearly that the peculiar views of the 
other cannot be maintained. 

Dr Taylor, in this controversy, took the only consistent 
course, and did not aim at any unreal compromise. He never 
thought of representing his system as identical with the one 
he was opposing, bating a difference of phraseology or em- 
phasis, He knew perfectly well that he could find some of 
the germs of his own theory in the minor key of the old 
school; but he did not intimate that they habitually sung 
their tunes on this key. He knew, too, that the way in which 
antagonistic systems are developed is almost always just this: 
that what is subordinate in the one becomes supreme in its 
opposite. The change of relative position is indeed all; but 
then, too, it is quite enough. It is the only logical attitude 
which related thoughts, that suggest each other, can assume 
even in opposite systems. The contest is always for supre- 
macy, and not for annihilation. 

Hence, too, it is possible for modern Hopkinsians to quote 
many a passage from the old divines, which seems to favour 
their views, while it is still true that the systems are entirely 
different in their spirit, methods, results, and sympathies. 
What an old-fashioned Emmonsite made supreme in the 
scheme is now made subordinate; and what he made subor- 
dinate is now made supreme. That is all. The impression 
made by the Memoir of Emmons is, that he held to exercises 
definitely, and to the divine efficiency indefinitely; the im- 
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ion made by a volume of Emmons’s sermons is, that he 
held to both definitely, and subjected the exercises to the 
efficiency. His oF about God bear the stamp of 
inherent life and reality ; if there is anything essentially un- 
real in his system, it is in his propositions about man. He 
did indeed uphold the three allele Gun so-called) of the 
New England theology, viz., that all that is moral is in exer- 
cises, that ability is equal to, and limits, obligation; he held 
them, but he held them in check. He spent his toilsome and 
thoughtful life in elaborating a system to shew, that though 
God’s agency is always creative, yet man may still be free; 
he had no idea of a system which says, that because man is 
free, God cannot be the immediate efficient cause of human 
volitions, The old system affirmed, that God creates all events 
and acts ; that he created Adam holy; that he creates sinful 
acts; that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; 
that we must be willing to be lost in order to be saved ; it 
also affirms that there is no soul (conceivable) before the ex- 
ercises ; that the exercises are either holy or wholly sinful; 
and that holy exercises are the only title to eternal life, 
Modern Hopkinsianism denies that God creates sin; it denies 
that he creates holiness; it denies that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good ; it denies that we must be willing 
to be lost in order to be saved; and it also affirms, that there 
must be a soul and tendencies before volition ; that this soul 
is in a neutral moral state ; and that it is not luminous to say, 
that paradise is the reward of our works. And yet it is in- 
sinuated that the systems are the same, because both equall 
hold that all that is moral is in exercises, and that ability is 
equal to obligation. But to discard all the former positions is 
to discard Emmonsism ; and to affirm the latter, is to affirm, 
not the essence, but the accidents, of the old Hopkinsian 
theology. The resemblance is verbal, the difference is radical. 
The theological system of Dr Emmons is undoubtedly one 
of the most original and instructive in the history of theolo- 
ical science in this country. His biographer has led us to 
i and honour more than ever that simple, noble, acute, and 
consistent man. He spent his days and bis nights in the un- 
wearied search for divine wisdom. He failed in constructing 
a complete system of truth; because, with his data and factors, 
it was a sheer impossibility. With Dr Pond, we may say— 
“Read Emmons; by all means read Emmons ;” but so read 
him as to see, that neither in the divine efficiency, nor in 
human exercises, neither in mere sovereignty, nor in mere 
ethics, can we find the formative or central principle of Chris- 
tian theology as a science. For the one leads to an arbitrary 
determinism on the divine side; the other must ascribe an 
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equally arbitrary self-determining power to man. But no such 
abstractions, on the one side or the other, however clearly 
‘stated, and no definitions based on them, can satisfy the 
demand for a system of theology, at once scriptural, rational, 
and conformed to Christian experience. Neither is theology 
to be sacrificed to anthropology, nor anthropology to theology. 
The centre of Christian divinity is not in God, nor in man, 
but in the God-man. Christian theology is essentially a Christ- 
ology, centering in facts, not deduced from metaphysical or 
ethical abstractions. Neither God’s agency, nor man’s will, 
can give us the whole system ; but, as Calvin says, “Christ is 
the mirror in whom we may without deception contemplate 
our own election.” Above the strife of the schools rises in 
serene and untroubled majesty the radiant form of the Son of 
God, the embodiment and reconciliation of divinity and hu- 
manity. 





I1L—Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 


The Monks of the West, from St Benedict to St Bernard. By the Count pr 
MontaLemBert, Member of the French Academy. Authorised Translation. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Blackwood. 1861. 


“T HAVE no great fancy for monks,” said Boileau ; and the 
words of the great French satirist utter the sentiments com- 
monly entertained among ourselves. A monk! the very word 
calls up, as from a dead age of the world, whose dark doin 
we are unable to understand or sympathise with, an ungainly 
figure, that seems worth no better suit than the coarse and 
dirty serge that hangs about it; a face so forbidding and so 
dull, except when lightened for a moment by a twinkle of 
animal cunning, that we see the propriety of the hood, and 
wish it were always used. To adopt a simile from the pages 
before us, the monk is at the best treated as a lost species, of 
whom fossil bones reappear from time to time, exciting curiosity 
or repugnance, but having no longer a place in history among 
the living. 

Why have so many men been found willing to spend their 
lives thus? There was no conscription, no impressment, and 
yet the army increased. The solitudes of Egypt were thronged, 
The desert became an inappropriate term for the wilder parts 
of the Thebaid ; for, as an early writer assures us, the cities 
scarcely numbered more citizens than the deserts numbered 
monks. The founder of the first monastery counted his dis- 
ciples by thousands ; and the wonder-working Martin of Tours, 
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who earried monasticism into Gaul, was followed to the grave 
by two thousand who called him master and saint. It gives 
us some idea of the population of the cloisters, when we look 
at the six ponderous folios which contain the history of one 
monastic alee. We learn that the author of the six folios 
found it easy to fill other nine with the more notable bio- 
graphies of this same order. When Europe was a-making, 
and the now first rate powers were in embryo, then the monks 
were many and lively. They have played a most important 
part in the history of the world: in the history of its wars, in 
the history of its property and lands, in the history of its 
literature, and in the history of its religion. It was a monk 
who stirred up Christendom to the crusades, and it was a 
monk who checked the growing autocracy of the German 
emperors ; the witticst son of the wittiest nation was a monk, 
and the most learned man of the most learned age in the his- 
tory of France had been trained to study by the severe rule of 
St Benedict ; it was a monk who stirred the luxurious and 
proud Constantinople to its depths, and earned for himself 
unrivalled fame as a preacher of the truth; and it was a monk 
who wrote the “De Imitatione Christi ;” it was by monks the 
churches of Britain, Switzerland, and Germany were founded, 
as it was by a monk they were reformed. 

We very gladly, therefore, accept these volumes which con- 
tain the fruit of twenty years’ research into the history of this 
singular race. Cordially do we greet the author’s intimation 
of his motive and purpose: “Friends and enemies are alike 
interested to know from whence they come, and whence they 
have drawn the secret of a life so tenacious and so fruitful. 
I offer to the one as to the other a tale which shall not be a 
panegyric, nor even an apology ; but the sincere testimony of 
a friend, of an admirer, who desires to preserve the impartial 
equity which history demands, and who will conceal no stain 
that he may have the fuller right of veiling no glory.” The 
spirit also in which he has discharged this labour cannot but 
provoke the most protestant among us to some tribute of 
admiration and sympathy. At p. 246 of vol. I, he concludes 
his introduction with the following passage, which no one will 
read without owning the eloquence and spirit of the writer :— 


“ How often, in the silence of night, under the roof of the old 
manor-house, in which most of these pages have been written, be- 
hind the heavy folios in which their acts have been registered by 
their laborious successors, have I imagined myself to see appearing 
around me that imposing train of saints, pontiffs, doctors, mission- 
aries, artists, masters of word and deed, who have issued, from age 
to age, out of the crowded ranks of the monastic orders. I con- 
templated with trembling these august resuscitated forms of the 
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glorious and unappreciated past. Their austere yet benevolent 
looks seem to stray over their profaned tombs, their forgotten works, 
the despised monuments of their unwearied industry, the defaced 
sites of their holy dwellings, and then to rest upon me, their un- 
worthy annalist, eonfused and overwhelmed by the weight of my 
unworthiness. I heard a voice, noble and plaintive, come forth 
from their chaste and masculine breasts: ‘So many incessant 
labours, so many evils endured, so many services rendered, so many 
lives consumed for the glory of God and for the good of men! and 
behold the return—calumny, ingratitude, proscription, contempt. 
In these modern generations, which are at once overwhelmed by 
our benefits and oblivious of them, will no man rise up to avenge 
our memory ? 


“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor!” 


No apology, no panegyric; a simple and exact tale ; the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; justice, and nothing but justice; let that 
be our sole revenge.’ And then I felt a thrill of ardent and melan- 
choly emotion run through my veins. . . . ‘I have only acold 
and sad pen for my weapon,’ I answer them; ‘and I am the first 
of my blood who has fought with the pen alone. But, notwith- 
standing, if it serves with honour it may in its turn become a 
sword in the bold and holy warfare of conscience and the disarmed 
— of right, against the triumphant oppression of falsehood 
and sin.’” 


The author in these lines opens to us very freely his cha- 
racter ; and, while some may think the fervour somewhat 
misspent, let us not underrate his evident capacity for perus- 
ing any amount of monastic literature. This 1s not a frequent 
quality even in ecclesiastical historians, and leads us to expect, 
what in fact we find, a collection of evidence sufficient to cn- 
able us to form a tolerably correct estimate of monastic life. 
The author is ashamed to confess that he once had as little 
notion of what a monk might be as the most heretical of us 
all. That an intercourse with their writings and biographies, 
maintained through a long course of years, has altered, if not 
corrected, his notions, will be seen from the opinion he now 
expresses concerning them. “I do not hesitate,” he says, “to 
affirm that the monks, the true monks of the great ages of the 
church, are the representatives of manhood under its most pure 
and energetic form—of manhood intellectual and moral—of 
manhood, in some manner condensed by celibacy, protesting 
against all vulgarity and baseness ; condemning itself to efforts 
more great, sustained, and profound, than are exacted by any 
worldly career; and by this means making of earth only a 
stepping-stone to heaven, and of life but a long series of vic- 
tories.” This certainly is very different from the popular idea 
of the monk; but how else can we ascertain to what extent 
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‘our notions are to be modified by those of Montalembert, than 
by following him in the consideration of their origin and their 
history, their rules and the success of their rules ¢ 

It bodes ill for any favourable view we may desire to take 
of monasticism, that we find it first taking firm root in Egypt. 
It was here that, in the year 305, Anthony first collected the 
solitaries into a monastery. These solitaries, or monks (whose 
names, our readers will allow us to observe, are etymological 
equivalents), had for ages been scattered in large numbers 
over Egypt and the southern parts of Palestine. Christians in 
religion, they adopted this practice of retiring for devotion and 
contemplation from the Jews and the heathen. They were 
fond, however, of tracing their lineage through John the Bap- 
tist to Elijah and the Rechabites of Old Testament history. 
They were not satisfied with having the testimonies of Pyth- 
agoras, Plato, and Epictetus to the excellence of the life of 
contemplation ; but, in their desire to obey, found express 
commands of our Lord enjoining this life upon his followers. 
But availing themselves of the distinction between “evan- 
gelical counsels” and “ precepts,” current among the Gnostics, 
they dexterously, and with one stroke, defended and exalted 
their position. They did not think of making their condition 
‘the rule for the frail and common herd; but justified their 
own course, and flattered their vanity by proclaiming monastic 
‘seclusion the highest reach of Christian life. When duty 
«comes in this form, there are always plenty prepared to accept 
it. And were there no other inducements to monastic life but 
this, we would still be at no loss to account for its popularity. 
The desire to be something superior to ordinary mortals, and, 
if that cannot be attained, the satisfaction of being at least 
different from others, lead perhaps one-half of mankind, and 
would lead them to caverns and cells, just as readily as to 
studious garrets, or thronged council-chambers, or bloody 
fields of battle. But joined to this desire, there were other 
intelligible reasons on the side of retirement from the world. 
How have these words, “O for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness!” become so common, but by expressing so common a 
longing? A longing, it is true, not entertained in earnest by 
many among us; but still growing up so strongly at some 
periods, and becoming so predominant in some natures, that 
few have any difficulty in understanding one fertile source of 
monastic customs. The author of these volumes touches a 
sympathetic chord in our heart when he says, “Who has not 
dreamt of a future in which, for one day at least, he might sa 
of himself with the prophet, ‘Sedebit solitarius et tacebit ?’” 
But the man who may excusably “dream” of “one day's” 
taciturn solitude and meditation, we condemn as morbid when 
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he actually commits himself to the life of a recluse. And 
there is considerable inconsistency in the attempt Montalem- 
bert makes to hide this conclusion or ward off its consequences. 
He says that all of us have a longing for solitude, and there- 
fore we should not blame the monks for having the same. 
We do not blame them for possessing this longing, but for 
suffering this longing so to possess them as to drive them from 
obvious duties. And our author himself knows this; and 
therefore elsewhere affirms that it is only in romance that we 
find disappointments, grief, and melancholy leading to the 
cloister ; that the cloister, “so far from being the asylum of 
the feeble, is the arena of the strong.” If we may venture to 
correct one who has formed his opinions on so extensive @ 
knowledge, we would say that what gave the monastic institu- 
tion its first and strongest hold in the world, was just that it 
afforded opportunity for the Christians to lead a distinct yet 
safe life. This forms no apology for the monks of the west, 
but it sets the conduct of the eastern originators of monasti- 
cism in a less offensive light. It enables us to understand 
how the leaders of the early church could not only permit but 
practise the customs that seem to us so opposed to common 
sense and well-balanced human nature. We cannot wonder 
at nor blame men who fled from persecution to the peace of 
the desert. In the early ages the life of an eremite was not 
only in some cases excusable, but was often proper and praise- 
worthy. And if the huts they threw up gradually increased 
into a Laura or little eremite village, it was not in this that 
there was anything objectionable. The very title by which 
these hermits were known leads us to believe that it was 
something very like necessity that drove many of them to the 
desert. ‘They were called anchorets, or anchorites, or anacho- 
rites ; that is, men who had retreated from the world ; finding 
its rage too ferocious to endure, or perhaps in some instances 
finding its wickedness too seducing to withstand or too 
grievous to behold. Probably many parents, living in heathen 
towns, sent their children to be reared and confirmed in the 
Christian faith by those who lived remote from the tempta- 
tions by which they themselves had been almost overcome. 
It is still a question among ourselves whether a boy should be 
carefully guarded from or exposed to those temptations which 
he is certain to meet in after life. That in many cases the 
early Christians came to a wrong decision in the matter may 
be cause of grief, but scarcely of blame. 

‘Its consequences were inexcusable. The martyrdom which 
the anchorets fled from at the hands of others they proceeded 
to inflict upon themselves. To wear heavy chains, and very 
little other clothing; to invite madness and disease by want 
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of food, and sleep, and employment; to injure the body and 
stultify the mind by long-continued and uniform discomfort ; 
these became at Nitria and the surrounding hermitages the 
chief end of monkish man. And we believe that if the calm- 
est and most sensible of men passed a year or two in utter 
exclusion from their fellow-men ; if they — their days 
gazing abroad on a wide expanse of plain, dotted only now 
and then with a wild beast here, and far off there with a 
cluster of palms ; if they nightly lay down on the bare floor 
of their solitary cave, echoing to the throb of their own heart, 
their ear bursting with the awful stillness, their spirits unsus- 
tained by bodily vigour and uncheered by the face of man, 
tortured by the desolation and melting through fear; if they 
could thus spend a year or two, “remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly, slow,” they would be found at the end, some dreamy, 
some wild, but all useless enthusiasts. The man who is never 
alone has much to learn; the man who is always alone makes 
himself incapable of learning. Too much solitude and too 
little are oe gee detrimental, that it is of less consequence to 
ascertain which has the greatest efficacy of destruction. Con- 
templation is very well in its place, but no human brain can 
feed itself eternally. Abstraction prolonged, as these monks 
prolonged it, becomes torpor; and proves that there is such a 
thing as having too little connection with the world as well as 
too much for the good of the spirit. Neither can the man of 
thought nor the man of action say the one to the other, “I 
have no need of thee ;” but in the intercourse and contact of 
the ordinary enjoying of the world, each finds the counter- 
poise that keeps his mind and his life balanced. The wiser 
founders of monasteries anticipated that even in the specula- 
tive East all men would not be found to possess the gift of 
contemplation; that it would become mere dreaminess, and an 
excuse for the indolent ; and that indolence would open the 
door of the empty mind to the devil, who is always knocking, 
and supplicating, and pushing at such doors. Having no 
desire that their foundations should become mere dormitories, 
they allotted so many hours to manual labour. Not that they 
judged labour to be a good thing, but the less of two alterna- 
tive evils. They were accustomed to say that he who works 
has indeed one devil to fight, but he who does not work has 
an infinite number attacking him. But all were not equally 
wise, or were at least not equally ready to obey the dictates of 
wisdom. There was one sect, the Euchites, or praying monks, 
who attempted the literal fulfilment of the apostolic injunc- 
tion, “Pray without ceasing ;” and had therefore to neglect 
the other precept, “ Provide things honest in the sight of all 


” 


men.” This, however, was not so popular a sect as that of 
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Serapion and his followers, who provided not only for them- 
selves, but also for many of the poor of Alexandria. Many 
a monastery was nothing more nor less than an hospital for 
the sick. One was set apart for the reception of sick children, 
another for the cripples, and those which were open to the 
lepers never lacked an ample and faithful staff of hooded 
nurses and physicians. Then every monastery had its xeno- 
dochium, where the stranger or the wayfaring man might 
count upon finding shelter and refreshment; and, above all, 
each monastery was an asylum for those whose vices the 
world could not pardon or forget,—an asylum where none 
might despair of being received, since Pelagia the Pearl had 
found admittance. 

But besides these virtues, which, however excellent, it was 
plain that men might practise in the world as well as separated 
from it, they had to add some virtues peculiar to themselves. 
To keep up their pretension to a hi ee morality than man 


can attain in civil life, they created a new class of virtues 
competent to themselves only. And strange enough these 
virtues are. Lord of the earth, man is successful enough in 
earthly inventions ; but not being lord of the conscience, he 
has most lamentably, and yet most ludicrously failed in his 
attempts at invention in this department. To stand on a 
pillar sixty feet high for thirty years, to pass forty days and 


nights without food, to surpass the absurdities of the Indian 
fakirs, were virtues worthy of canonization. He was a good 
man who lived on boiled cabbage, a better man who lived on 
raw cabbage, and the best man of the three who lived on the 
earth’s unsolicited produce. The rule that guided their 
estimate of character was, the more flesh, the less spirit. 
Obesity is simply wickedness. A fat man must be worthy of 
the lash, unless, like St Benjamin (a most estimable man), he 
be dropsical. Some ludicrous stories, illustrating this charac- 
teristic of the solitaries of Egypt, are told by Sulpicius, in a 
‘chapter he writes in sincere eulogy. 

The love of the marvellous and the extravagant was begot 
by monasticism from its very childhood. It is not easy to 
discover how far Montalembert credits these stories. On the 
one hand, he says, of similar tales which he narrates, that 
“these pious traditions are confirmed by the most authentic 
narratives;” on the other hand, he disavows all pretension “to 
assign the degree of certainty which belongs to them.” Perbaps 
his sentiments may be gathered most readily from the follow- 
ing passage. He has just recorded a series of marvellous 
anecdotes of monkish wonders wrought among the Gallo- 
Franks, to whom “the miracles seemed one of the most 
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ordinary and simple conditions of the action of God upon the 
world,” and he goes on to say (p. 352, vol. ii.) :— 


“The dignity of history loses nothing by pausing upon these- 
tales, and the pious trust supported by them. Written by a 
Christian, and for Christians, history would lie to herself if she 
affected to deny or ignore the supernatural intervention of provi- 
dence in the life of the saints chosen by God to guide, console, and 
edify his faithful people; and by a holy example, to elevate them 
above the bonds and necessities of terrestrial life. Certainly, fables 
are sometimes mixed with truth; imagination has allied itself to- 
authentic tradition to alter or supersede it; and there have even 
been guilty frauds which have abused the faith and piety of our 
ancestors. But justice had been done on those by the jealous and 
learned criticism of those great masters of historic science, whom the 
religious orders have furnished to the world, long before the syste- 
matic disdain and adventurous theories of our contemporary autho- 
rities had profited by some inexactitudes and exaggerations, to 
throw back the whole of Catholic tradition into the rank of those 
semi-historic, semi-poetic mythologies which precede every incom- 
plete civilization. . . . The church, however, could not be answer- 
able for those errors or falsehoods which have crept into some 
legends. She obliges no one to believe any of these prodigies, even 
the best verified which we find related in them. But when such 
events are recorded by serious authors, and especially by contem- 
poraries, the church, herself founded upon miracles, acknowledges 
and commends them to the admiration of Christians, as a proof of 
the faithfulness of His promises, who has said of himself, that ‘he 
will be glorified in his saints ;’ and that ‘ he that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do.’” 


But while there may be some difficulty in presenting any 
logically consistent theory as that which guides our author in 
his researches, his practice is to receive without reluctance 
whatever marvels are handed down by ‘ those great masters of 
historic science.’ In one instance, indeed, we find him reject- 
ing a story on account of its chronological difficulties ; but at 
the interval of a few pages, he tells us of St Anthony preaching 
to Gauls, Spaniards, Britons, and all, in short, who came, with 
no word of an interpreter, no hint of a gift of tongues, nor 
attempt of any kind to account for this facility of communica- 
tion. His style becomes enthusiastic and rhetorical when he 
speaks of the miracles of Benedict, and the narrative which 
records how he restored the peasant’s son to life, needs, with 
this his latest biographer, no more confirmation than the fact 
of his own death. Until a historian learns the difference be- 
tween the miraculous and the providential, the extravagant and 
the extraordinary, the ostentatious and the useful, and (let us 
add) the divine and the childish, it is vain for him to offer his 
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guidance in the investigation of historical documents, even 
though he protest in preface and notes against travesties of 
historic truth. 

The influence of the monks of the west was much more 
powerful and enduring than any possessed by the inhabitants 
of the wilds, that hid the “silver roots” of the Nile. At the 
call of Cyril, a wild and fanatic mob might pour its ferocity 
through the gates, and sweep the streets of Alexandria ; but 
they that use the sword, perish by the sword ; and when force 
met force, monk had no chance with both of them. But in, 
the hand of the Italian Benedict, the mob became an army, 
wielding more effective weapons than clubs, stones, or javelins. 
Benedict became to monasticism what Augustus was to the 
empire. It is to his rule we must attribute the rapid exten-. 
sion of monasteries, and the power that was at once established 
wherever an abbey reared its spire. The disturbed state of 
Europe may have induced the timorous to seek sanctuary in 
the convent, the novelty of the life may have attracted those 
who had drunk to the lees all other sources of relief from 
disquiet or ennui, the children who grew up in the schools 
attached tothe monasteries, must often have devoted theirmature 
years to the service of their foster parent ; but whatever causes 
contributed to swell the numbers, and lend importance to the 
position of monastic institutions, it is to the powerful intellect 
of Benedict they owe the organization which gave them the 
force and permanence of union. Last scion of the Lords of 
Nursia, he forsook, at the age of fourteen, his family, his for- 
tune, and all the promise of his life. He was not long suffered 
to lead the life of a solitary; for though he had chosen a 
retired and uninviting gorge as his hermitage, he was soon. 
surrounded by many of the higher, as well as of the lower 
orders, who were attracted by the fame of his piety and 
miracles. Patricians and barbarians thronged the thickets of 
Subiaco, until at the end of thirty-five years, he found himself 
superior of twelve monasteries. In the year 529 he left 
Subiaco for Monte Cassino, where, after fourteen years’ labour 
and devotion, he died standing by the opened grave of his 
sister, with hands stretched to heaven, murmuring his last 
vesper. Familiar as the name of Monte Cassino has become 
in the annals of monasticism, and renowned by the verse of 
Dante, it was at Subiaco that, seven centuries later, St Francis 
of Assisi prostrated himself before the memory of his great 
predecessor ; and instead of the Benedictine briers, by which 
the saint had subdued his too clamorous passions, planted “on 
that glorious battle-field,” the Franciscan rose trees. It is to 
Subiaco that Montalembert traces all the life of western 
Christianity. 
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“Tt was from this tomb,” he says, “ where the delicate son of 
the last patricians of Rome buried himself alive, that the definite 
form of monastic life—that is to say, the perfection of Christian 
life—was born. From this cavern and thicket of thorns have 
issued legions of saints and monks, whose devotion has won for 
the church her greatest conquests and purest glories. Thence 
came, and shall still come, all whom the spirit of the great Renedict 
shall inspire with the impulse of opening new paths, or restoring 
ancient discipline in cloistral life. The sacred site which the 
prophet Isaiah seems to have pointed out before-hand to cenobites, 
by words so marvellously close in their application—‘ Look unto 
the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit (cavernam 
laci) whence ye are digged,’ is there recognised by all. We lament 
for the Christian who has not seen this grotto, this desert, this nest 
of the eagle and the dove, or who, having seen it, has not prostrated 
himself with tender respect before the sanctuary. from which issued, 
with the rule and institution of St Benedict, the flower of Christian 
civilisation, the permanent victory of the soul over the flesh, the 
intellectual enfranchisement of Europe, and all that charm and 


grandeur which the spirit of sacrifice, regulated by faith, adds to 
knowledge, labour, and virtue.” 


The Count de Montalembert will have a good deal to do in 
the way of lamentation. But if Christian life was to perfect 
itself in the cloister, no more promising process could be 
adopted than that prescribed by the code of Benedict. So 
excellent was this “rule,” that many eminent men have not 
hesitated to affirm its divine inspiration. It is characterised 
by Gregory the Great as “discretione precipuam, sermone 
luculentam ;” and no one who has occasion to speak of it, 
passes without leaving his little tribute of commendation. 
{t quickly supplanted the rules of Anthony, Pachomius, Basil, 
Athanasius, and all who had tried the difficult task of forming 
a perfect monk. In the East there had been almost as many 
rules as there had been monasteries; and Benedict, like a monas- 
tic Justinian, adopted whatever was good in any of them. Some 
parts of conventual life had already been regulated by canons 
of the church, and these the rule of Benedict does not touch. 
Otherwise it is full and dictatorial. The rules of other orders 
add little to what is contained in or suggested by its injunc- 
tions. And in the ninth century, when the other orders were 
mostly extinct, every corner of civilised and many regions of 
barbarian Europe were swarming with one or other branch of 
the populous society that had sworn to the rule of St Benedict. 
And then each new century gives birth to some new species 
of Benedictines; Carthusians and Cluniacensians, Preemonten- 
sians and Grandimontensians, Cistersians and Camaldulensians, 
and many another with longer name; each starting with great 
show of respectability, pen ar the profligacy of the pre- 
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ceding sects by returning to the rigidity of the original rule 
as practised by the monks of Monte Cassino under the watch- 
ful eye of the founder. himself. In the words of Montalem- 
bert, “Thirteen hundred years have passed since the hand of 
Benedict traced all these minute regulations, and nothing has 
been found more fit to strengthen the religious spirit and 
monastic life. ‘The moxe admired and effectual reforms have 
scarcely had any other aim than to lead back the regular 
clergy to a code of which time has only confirmed the wisdom 
and increased the authority.” 

But why, we are driven to ask, was it only by continual 
reforms that this code could be adhered to? That it was so is 
admitted on all hands; monks charge monks with immorality, 
and with all variety of backsliding from the manners of the 
first Benedictines. Each new sect, that rises to put the others 
to shame by a stricter adherence to the code, in its turns grows 
Jax, until poor Benedict himself is heard outof Hades indignantly 
exclaiming— 


Is left a profitless stain upon the leaves ; 
The walls, for abbeys reared, turned into dens ; 
The cowls, to sacks choked up with musty meal.” 


So far did they depart from their original severity, that 
even their ordinary services were neglected, at least those that 
involved inconvenience. The nocturnal matins were in many 
convents unattended, though, as one of their writers with a 
fine simplicity remarks, the bells still chimed “ pour I’ edifica- 
tion du peuple.” We think that this is sufficiently accounted 
for by the peculiarity of the Benedictine rule, the vow of sta- 
bility or perpetual residence. This vow, sworn in the most 
solemn manner, and under the most terrifying of sanctions, 
was required by no former rule. In former monasteries the 
dress which the novice had exchanged for the scapulary and 
the frock of the monk was carefully preserved, that he might 
if at any time it so pleased him, return to the world he had 
abandoned. The requirement of this vow has been termed a 
“happy and productive innovation ;” and is justly styled 
“one of the principal guarantees of the duration and strength 
of cenobitical life.” Yet we believe that as this vow was the 
cause of the rapid increase of the monks, so it was the cause 
of their rapid decay. It was the cause of their numerical 
increase, because it threw around their order the attractive 
interest which naturally attaches to a pledged, consecrated 
— Moreover, it supplied, as has been constantly ob- 
served, what is always in great demand—deliverance from the 
anxieties and cares of self-government. A vast number of all 


classes of men will always be found willing to abdicate the 
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dignity of self-control. To be “handsomely rid of free 

ney,” is the strong desire of multitudes. (The easy supply 
of our own army and navy to some extent illustrates this.) 
Thus ridding themselves of responsibility, they rid themselves: 
of fear and of much that might keep them from being good 
servants ; but by the same act they rid themselves of much 
that would help them to be thoroughly good men. They give 
up their own will, and, as far as they can, their own conscience 
also. They give up, that is, the sense of individual responsi- 
bility to God, which is the only foundation of a rightly-built 
human character. Benedict succeeded in making the perfect 
monk, and thereby shewed the world that the perfection of 
manhood is not to be found in the monastery. Whatever be 
the path to perfection for man, it does not lie through the 
novitiate of any hitherto founded order. We do not fear the 
threat of those who mourn the recent suppression of the 
monasteries, “ You will have to build prisons with the ruins 
of the convents you have destroyed.” We would not either 
retort that these prisons would be needed for the same inmates 
as the convents had sheltered or restrained. We know that a 
man may spend a Christian life in a monastery as a man may 
be healthy at the Bight of Benin or vigorous in the tropics. 
But these are not the localities where we expect to find the 
firmest constitutions and the best developed physical frames ; 
and just as little is a monastery the school from which we 
expect to issue the ripest saint or most vigorous athlete of the 
cross. The whole history of the several orders proves that it 
is most difficult (and there has been nothing to prove that it 
is not impossible) to preserve such retreats of piety from the 
most fatal abuses. State after state has become convinced of 
this, and in one country after another they have been limited, 
if not abolished. Thirty years ago there were suppressed 
three thousand monasteries; and whoever advocates their 
revival has not only to shew us that once they afforded an 
excusable if not a necessary retreat—not only to fill pages 
with the names of towns the monks have founded, and tell of 
the forests they cleared, the schools they taught, and the light- 
houses they built and tended—not merely point us to the stu- 
pendous monuments of the literary industry of the fraternity 
of St Maur, and recount the fatigues and hazards of their 
missionary expeditions—he must shew us what there is to be 
done at the present day which none but a monk can do, and 
he must prove that the advantage to be gained by this justifies 


the monastic vows and the risk every man runs who takes 
them. 


Had the yo a | tule of Benedict never been promulgated, 


it might be pleaded that the best form of monasticism was yet 
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to be discovered and tested. But they have had their day. 
If “old experience” ever may “attain to something of pro- 
phetic strain,” it may very safely be affirmed that they will 
never again have the influence they had in the middle ages. 
Monastic influence was at its strongest when the power of the 
Monks of the West, matured, and consolidated, and directed 
by the rule of Benedict, was opposed to the tide of barbarism 
that swept over the tottering empire. He who views the 
monks during this period sees them at their best, and must 
at least acknowledge that then they served some good pur- 
poses. It is not by their miracles that the monks have de- 
served well of posterity, nor for the manner in which he has 
recorded these miracles that Montalembert has any claim to 
our admiration as a historian. The great interest and value 
of his work consists in the ful] and intelligible account which 
he gives of the influence of the monastic institution upon 
society during the sixth and seventh centuries. To this the 
whole of the second volume is devoted ; and nowhere is there 
in so accessible a shape, material so sufficient for forming a 
right estimate of the relation of the church to society dunng 
that difficult and critical period of the history of Europe. 
His knowledge of the most primitive forms of law and 
government, and his extensive though unenviable erudition in 
monastic lore, qualify him to trace the transition of society 
from refined weakness to rude strength. And whatever may 
be thought of the prejudices of the author, all who read must 
admire the industry of his research, and will be carried on by 
the generous and lofty tone which breathes through the whole. 
The transition from the old world to the new was not easy. 
There was need of fresh northern blood to revive the worn-out 
nations of the civilised world. But the first result of the in- 
fusion of the manly energy of the Germanic tribes, was to 
crush beneath it all it came to strengthen. The repeated 
invasions of the south by the vigorous races from beyond the 
Alps, became a benefit to after ages by breaking up and 
scattering all that had been. It was a great flood, that mean- 
while devastated and depopulated, and only after subsidin 
revealed fresh soil and newseeds. The church alone remain 
stable, bishops became the only powerful rulers, and monas- 
teries were safer asylums than palaces or walled cities. In 
the three great departments of agriculture, letters, and reli- 
gion, the monks sheltered from the successive waves of bar- 
barians much that is now enjoyed by ourselves. In agricul- 
ture we know that the Germans were no proficient. Tacitus 
tells us that they judged it “pigrum et mers sudore acqui- 
rere quod possis sanguine parare.” But the motto of the 
monks was “Cruce et aratro.” Historians tell us that wher- 
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ever they came they cleared the forest, drained the morasses, 
and turned the barren moor into a garden. If now we see 
the abbeys pitched in the fattest spots and on the loveliest 
sites, we are to remember that when the monks pitched them 
they had all before them where to choose, and that it is to their 
toil the richness of the surrounding country is in great part 
due. One so bright spot they fixed upon, and cultivated with 
such skill and care, that they seem to have restored all of 
Eden but the Eve; for what with the mild and equal climate, 
the delicious sighing of the breezes that floated over their 
gardens, and the invigorating exercise they found in their 
culture, they grew old with unabated strength, and at last 
had to forsake the spot in which they had passed but not 
spent their lives, declaring that there “they could not die.” 
One of the most recent authorities in ecclesiastical history 
declares, that “our own annual agricultural meetings, with 
their implements and their prizes, their shorthorns and their 
long speeches, must carry back their economic genealogy to 
those husbandmen who, with dismal aspect, brawny arms, 
and compressed lips, first taught the conquerors of Rome the 
science in which Columella and Virgil had instructed the 
ancient Romans.” As for literature, in the very earliest rule 
it was enjoined by Pachomius, “Omnino nullus erit in monas- 
terio qui non discat literas, et de Sripturis aliquid teneat.” 
And every one knows that if much was buried in the monas- 
teries, it was in them was preserved all we have of classical 
and patristic literature. In the darkest ages there were al- 
ways such men as Bede, Alcuin, Lanfranc, and Anselm receiv- 
ing the treasure from those that had gone before, and passing 
it down to us augmented. There was always the Scriptorium 
and its staff of skilful copyists ; and there were always those 
who, for the good of their souls, were increasing the number 
of New Testament manuscripts. It was in vain that, in later 
times, De Rancé, the father of the famous Trappists, strove to 
make the monks renounce learning as inconsistent with their 
profession. He was answered by the Benedictine Mabillon 
in a treatise, or more strictly speaking in three treatises, 
which not only proved that learning was quite competent to 
the monks, but that he himself had made good use of the pri- 
vilege. And as for religion, though the amount is more to be 
admired than the quality of what they propagated, yet in the 
mere externals of missionary achievement the monks have not 
been surpassed. What they believed they taught, and no 
region was inaccessible to their zeal. Without homes, without 
ties, without prospects or plans, without possessions, they were 
prepared to go, without reluctance or preparation, wherever 
their superior ordered. And though we cannot commend the 
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vow of obedienee and of celibacy, and though the vow of 
verty has its dark as well as its plausible side, et who can. 
eny the independence of the unattached monk, who has worn 
his feet to a tough pair of shoes, and who smiles superior at 
the boxes and stores of a foreign outfit, and the closely-packed 
libraries and preserved dainties of the modern traveller. This 
was the man who, from the dull monotony of conventual life, 
would see attraction where others saw terrible danger. It 
was an excitement competent to a monk to explore the wildest 
regions, with the chance of being sacrified in wicker-work to a 
bloodthirsty idol. Wherever paganism could be found, thither 
monks were ready to go, ready to suffer and die if need be. 
The monastery of Benedict himself was a pegan temple, a 
shrine of Apollo, which his eloquence robbed of its worship- 
pers; and in many another instance did the idolatrous groves 
fall before the axes of the dauntless monks, aided by their 
converts of yesterday. All these services we frankly remem- 
ber and think upon ; and whatever good deed or word Monta- 
lembert has excavated we gladly accept as something more to 
set over against the dark records of history, and as something 
more to teach us that where we see much to condemn, we find 
something to put us to shame. And as we lay aside these 
volumes, we retain the belief that the monks have been be- 
cause the Great Superior, the Supreme, had need of them; 
and amidst the darkness of the cloisters he has noted many a 
life of service and death of hope. 


Art. 1V.—Power in the Pulpit.* 


WHEN God called Aaron to the office of high-priest, he said, 
as a reason, “J know thot he can speak well.” The reason was 
weighty. Speech is a mighty power. It is God’s chief instru- 
ment in salvation. God’s word at first created the world, and 
his word, from the lips of his servants, is to re-create it. Mi- 
nisters are speakers by profession. With them, therefore, 
power of speech is of the highest moment. It was never so 
needful as now. The churches want many things, but nothing 
so much as increased power in their pulpits. It is an era of 
progress ; and if other agencies have increased power, the pul- 
pit must have it or lose its supremacy. It is an active, busy, 
noisy age ; and if the pulpit would be heard, it must lift up 





* This article, fiom the pen of the Rev. Dr Fish, Newark, N. J., is ex- 
tracted fiom the C/ristian Review (American) for Jonuary 1862. 
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its voice like a trumpet. It is a pretentious age; and if 
errorists will obtrude their false views and theories, then must 
the pulpit meet and explode them. It is a wicked age; and 
if the current of vice is to be arrested, then must the pulpit be 
foremost, with the soul-penetrating dispensations of the word. 

But let us do honour to the Holy Spirit. The preacher, 
while, like other speakers, he has power to inform and excite 
an audience, has not power, in himself, to compass the great 
aim of preaching. The aim of preaching is different from 
that of other public speaking. It looks deeper. It would re- 
new and cleanse the heart. If it fails here, it fails entirely. 
And fail it will without the accompanying “power from on 
high.” The renewal of the soul is what no man, with all the 
wealth of learning and scholarship, and of cultivated taste and 
oratorical power, can accomplish. It is “not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit,” saith the Lord. A sermon may be 
constructed after the best models ; it may conform to all the 
rules of Homiletics; the text may be suitable and fruitful ; 
the plan may be faultless ; the execution may discover genius 
and judgment ; there may be accurate analysis and strong 
reasoning; proof and motive; solidity and beauty ; logic 
and passion; argument direct and indirect; perspicuity, 
purity, correctness, propriety, precision ; description, antithe- 
sis, metaphor, allegory, comparison ; motives from goodness, 
motives from happiness, motives from self-love ; appeals to 
the sense of the beautiful, the sense of right, to the affections, 
the passions, the emotions; a sermon may be all this, and 
yet that very sermon, even though it fell from the lips of 
a prince of pulpit oratory, were as powerless in the renewal 
of a soul as in raising of the dead, if unaccompanied by the 
omnipotent energy of the Holy Ghost. But while the power 
which gives preaching success is supernatural, there are effi- 
cient modes of preaching the gospel, and inefficient modes. 
‘There are laws of persuasion ; rules for influencing the mind. 
And these are appointed of God. Is it too much to suppose, 
then, that the influences of the Holy Spirit are more Nicely, 
to be given in respecting these laws, than in the violation of 
‘them? Of Paul and Barnabas, it is said, in a particular in- 
étance, “They so spake that a great multitude, both of the 
Jews and also of the Gentiles, believed.” Though a sove- 
eign, yet the divine Being is not an arbitrary sovereign ; and 
it cannot be denied that there is a general connection between 
the means and the end in the operations of grace, as well as 
in those of nature. What, therefore, would affect a man with- 
out the Spirit, we might expect to be employed by the Spirit 
to carry conviction to the heart. Otherwise, the kind of 
preaching were a mattcr of entire indifference. 
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Our object, then, is to determine the best methods of influ- 
encing men; or, in other words, to ascertain what are the 
conditions of power in the pulpit, in its human aspect. These 
conditions may be classified under three heads—the matter, 
the manner, and the man. 

I. THe Matrer. If we are to influence the mind, we must 
have something to do it with. And to do this successfully, we 
must use truth—must speak according to facts. The mind 
assents to what it perceives to be true. Its constitution re- 
quires this. It is adapted to what is true, and is moved by it, 
as is the lock by the key. And it refuses to be moved by per- 
ceived untruth. If there is mistake in the statement, or fal- 
lacy in the reasoning, and this is seen, argument is useless. 
Speech has then no power. 

But in preaching, religious truth is the instrument. The 
preacher is the appointed student and teacher of God’s word. 
And if he would -have power, he must “preach the word.” 
A peculiar energy attends that word. It is the “sword of the 
Spirit ;’ the “ fire,” and the “hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces.” It is “quick, and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” It is “perfect, converting the soul,” and 
“ making wise the simple.” Human philosophy, the wisdom 
of the world, has never converted a soul. It tried, and tried 
in vain, even to subdue the passions, and reform the life. 
-_But where the gospel goes, it demolishes the heathen temples, 
and sets up the reign of God. It proves itself to be “the 
power of God unto salvation.” Strong preachers have ever 
been Bible-preachers. The old Reformers drew their weapons 
from the heavenly armoury. The sermons of Bunyan, and 
Baxter, and Flavel, and men of their stamp, were full of God 
—instinct with living doctrines. Their very garb was after 
the Scripture pattern. Whitefield, as a custom, read the Bible 
with Henry’s Commentary, day by day, on his knees, praying 
over every sentence, line, and word. Edwards and Davies 
were mighty in the Scriptures. Of Chalmers, it has been said, 
that his sermons “held the Bible in solution.” Preachers 
who saturate their sermons with the word of God never wear 
out. The manna which they bring is pure, and sweet, and 
freshly gathered. It never cloys. God’s word is deep, and 
he who studies it will ever have something new. , He will 
never be dull, for the words of the Bible are strong, living 
words, and its images and descriptions are very flowers of 
elegance. Apt citations clench the passages of the preacher's 
discourse, and give sanction, dignity, positiveness, authority 
to it. And they shed light into his subject, like windows in 
houses, while to most of his hearers, certainly to the pious of 
them, these “very words” of the Holy Spirit are delightfully 
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edifying. They come like sweet-throated birds with a melody 
to the soul. “I dearly love the sound of Scripture in a ser- 
mon,” said an old minister. Who does not? e recall some 
of the fathers in the ministry—men of one book—the me 
tural element of whose sermons (faulty in some respects) made 
them very gardens of spices. The people loved to hear them 
preach, because their discourses had the smell of the myrrh 
and the cassia in them. ; 

Few preachers would not be more weighty if more scriptu- 
ral. A writer asks, “Do ministers read the Bible much ?” 
The question itself is startling. It is said of George Miller, 
author of the “ Life of Trust,” whom all admit to be at least a 
man of God, and whose preaching has been greatly blessed, 
that “he rises early, enters his closet, shuts the door, opens 
his Bible, offers a short prayer, especially to invoke the guid- 
ance of God’s Spirit upon the reading and meditation of his 
holy word, then reads and meditates verse by verse, chapter 
by chapter, till his soul becomes wholly impressed with God’s 
presence and impregnated with God’s teachings.” Let those 
who would have power in the pulpit, pursue a similar course. 

But mere scripturalness does not make a strong sermon. 
Otherwise the recitation of inspired passages were sufficient. 
There must be thought as well. Men like to be made to think. 
They go to church to be instructed. The preacher, then, as a 
prime condition, must have something to say. It will not do 
to be always 





“ Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
A great want of most sermons is want of matter. In this age 
of mental activity and general intelligence, vigorous thinking, 
solid sense, are absolutely necessary to permanent pulpit suc- 
cess, Humanity is on the move. The very forces of nature 
seem at work fabricating and stimulating ideas, and they are 
taken up by everybody, as it were by absorption. Even plain 
folks, in our day, can tell the difference between a good sermon 
and a poor one. If the preacher depends on oratory or rhe- 
toric, without thought, he will ultimately want a con tion. 
Intelligent ple will tire of words, words, words, and demand 
ideas, and be apt to go where they can find them. 
And again, as to matter in preaching, he who would have . 
ear must dwell much upon the two great, all-comprehensive | 
octrines of the Scriptures—man a SINNER, and Christ a , 
Saviour. Hence, the law will be used as an effective instru- 1 
ment ; for “by the law is the knowledge of sin.” A full con- 
viction of sin, says John Owen, is “a great and shaking sur- ' 
risal unto a guilty soul.” This “ ing surprisal” is the : 
rst thing to be gained. One must weep because of the 
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“ ewrse” with which the Old Testament closes, or his eye will 
not be caught by “ the book of the generation of Jesus CHRIST,” 
with which the New Testament opens. He must be taken b 
the hand and led up to the top of “stormy Ebal,” or he wi 
never be ready to fly to the “sun-lit height of Gerizim,” 
The law must therefore be preached : it is indispenable to the 
authority and cogency of the pulpit—but not so much the law 
as the G hiefly the Cross of Curist. It was unto 
“the of God” that Paul was “separated.” SHILOH is 
the t attraction, and to “him shall the gathering of the 
people be.” “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” The heart will yield to the power of the cross, when it 
will yield to nothing else. We are told of an old emblem in 
the shape of a lock, constructed of rings, on each of which was 
a letter, and which would unlock only when those rings were 
so disposed as to spell the word Jesus. Apt emblem of the 
human heart. Was one ever known to open except to the 
name of Jesus? Chalmers was not the only preacher who 
had spent years in laboriously describing vice and virtue, and 
urging men to be better, and all to no effect, simply because 
there was no “cross” in his preaching. And it is undoubt- 
edly a chief defect in the sermons even of evangelical pulpits, 
that there is not enough of CHRIST in them. Pious people 
complain of this, especially in the sermons of those just from 
the “schools,” and not without cause. The criticism of a cer- 
tain theological professor upon the trial sermon of a student in 
the Seminary, would apply to a multitude of the moral essays 
read from our pulpits. “Young man, an educated heathen 
could write just as good a sermon as that!” It is a historical 
fact, that the most successful ministers, in any age or country, 
have been those who determined, with Paul, hy loon nothing 
“save Christ and him crucified.” Beyond question, Flavel was 
right: “The excellency of a sermon lies in the plainest dis- 
coveries and liveliest applications of Jesus Christ.” He who 
makes Christ prominent cannot go wrong in the matter of his 
preaching. It is Pascal who suggests that as there is one, 
and but one indivisible point from which any picture can be 
rightly viewed, every other point being too high or too low, 
too near or too distant, so is there in theology, one, and but 
one, right _ of observation, and that point is the Cross of 
Christ. The preacher, therefore, who takes his position there, 
commands a view of all revealed truth, and will be sure to pre- 
sent truth and duty in their just relations and proportions. 

IL THe Manner.—From the matter of preaching, let us 
now turn to the manner. The word manner is here used both 
as to the structure and the delivery of a sermon. 

1. Pulpit power is affected by the composition of a sermon. 
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There is a right way and a wrong way of doing or saying any 
thing. Every one Some that the form of a communication 
affects its strength. A writing containing the same matter may 
be either weak or strong, attractive or repulsive, eloquent. or 
tame. And without being minute as to all the features of effec- 
tive discourse, it will be found true that plainness, simplicity, 
and directness, are its prime qualities. The first thing is to be 
understood ; to have the words and sentences intelligible. 
Paul had rather speak “five words with the understanding,” 
4.€., 80 as to be understood, “than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.” 

Some men are not plain from ignorance and indolence. . It 
is much easier to be unintelligible than intelligible. “Ah, my 
brethren,” said Archbishop Usher, “ how much learning it takes 
to make things plain. And, we may add, labour, too. Some 
are not plain from pride of learning. Some are not plain from 
a desire to tickle the fancy and excite the imagination. And 
so they covet a “sky-rocket brilliancy,” and delight in rain- 
bows, and meteors, and earthquakes, and waterfalls, and bloom- 
ing trellises, and showers of gems, and torrents of fire, and 
“ trooping seraphim,” and the “silver chiming of the spheres,” 
and the “weltering chaos of demolished worlds.” Some are 
not plain from a false taste and a faulty training. They think 
when they enter the pulpit they must be mounted on stilts ; 
and so they give themselves laboriously to seeking out.“ great 
swelling words,” and constructing cumbrous sentences ; and 
hence become puffy, pompous, bombastic. If there is any 
nourishment in their productions, it is so absorbed in sponge 
and fungus as to be indigestible. And some are not plain from 
a fondness of the abstruse. From inclination or habit, they 
have come to deal much in what is hidden, and remote, and 
difficult to be comprehended ; and to present things in a blind, 
circuitous manner. Possibly they would like to be called “ in- 
tellectual” preachers ; writers-of “great” sermons; men of a 
“logical grasp” of mind. Hence their sermons are to a great 
extent metaphysical disquisitions ; efforts 

“ .... to sever and divide 
A hair ’twixt north and north-west side.” 


Common truths are tortured into obscure propositions, and 
plain terms are eschewed for those that are professional. The 
mind is entertained with the difference between the “imma- 
nent” and “eminent” volitions ; the “ relations of the infinite 
and the impossible,” and the like. The sentences bristle with 
scholastic technicalities, and you are compelled to hear of “ di- 
vine causation,” and the “self-determining power of the will,” 
and the “objective” and “subjective,” the “governmental” 
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view of the atonement, and of “ supralapsarian” and “ sublap- 
sarian” theories ; as if the production were an essay for the 
class-room, rather than a sermon for the pulpit. 

What folly all this! Curist did not preach in this manner. 
He was the plainest preacher in the world. Nor did the 
apostles, who used “words easy to be understood,” and 
avoided things which “minister questions rather than godly 
edifying.” Nor did the earnest men of God in any. time. 
Ask Luther how he preached—whose words were “ half-bat- 
tles”—and he will tell you it was not in a way to suit the 
“learned men and magistrates,” of whom he had many as 
hearers, but for “the poor, the women, and children, and ser- 
vants,” of whom he had many more. See how the staunchest 
of the old Puritan divines of the seventeenth century preached, 
and it will be found that it was in the homely dialect of the 
common working people. One may read pages, and find 
scarcely a word of more than two syllables. Learn how the 
founders of Methodism preached, by Wesley’s direction, “use 
the most common, little, easy words in the languages.” It is a 
rule that may be everywhere observed, that whatever God 
makes is simple, plain, elementary. Man only complicates 
and obscures. The nearer we reduce things to a naked sim- 
plicity, the nearer we approach perfection. And the last place 
for complication and obscurity is the pulpit. 

“T seek divine simplicity in him, 
Who handles things divine.” * : 

A man who cannot make things plain is not qualified to fill 
a pulpit. First of all, let the preacher think out his subject 
so thoroughly that his ideas shall lie clear and distinct like 
crystals in his own mind ; and then let him remember that “a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points,” and 
speak accordingly. What right has he to use an involved and 
tortuous manner when declaring the great things of God +— 
“darkening counsel by words without knowledge?” What 
right has he to come before plain people in the straight-jacket 
of professional dignity, and talk of “ yolition” instead of will, 
and “intellectual processes” instead of thinking, and “moral 
obligation” ins of duty, and the like, as if the very use of 
language were, as Talleyrand suggests, “to conceal one’s 
thoughts?” What right has he to give his hearers the hard 
stone of metaphysies, when they are dying for the bread of 
heaven? What right has he to bring forward profound 
disquisitions and curious speculations, when the command is, 





* It was a maxim of Roger Ascham, that “we ought to think like great 
men, and speak like the common people;” and Milton well said that “the 
very essence of truth is plainness and brightness: the darkness and crooked 
ness are our own.” 2 ‘ 
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“Preach the preaching that I bid thee?” And what right 
has he to hide that Christ whom he is to make known, amid 
flowers of rhetoric, as Verelst, in his portrait of James IL, 
virtually hid his ey in a profusion of sunflowers and 
tulips ?* When the late young preacher, Erskine Hawes, was 
dying, he said, “I wish to live to preach the gospel more sim- 
ply” How many at death’s door have felt as he felt ? 

We would not be understood to discourage the utmost care 
in the construction and preparation of sermons. Man is an 
organ, and skill is spied to touch rightly the keys. Method 
is important. “The preacher,” it is said, “sought out and set 
im order acceptable words.” Thoughts, however good, and 
words, however plain, may be thrown together in such a desul- 
tory and irregular manner as to make no impression. 

“Checked reason halts, her next step wants support ; 
- Striving to climb, she tumbles from her scheme.” 

The mind was not made to take in and hold a mob of ideas, 
a mass of unshapen materials. The thoughts of a discourse, 
therefore, must be “set in order.” Attractiveness, too, is im- 
portant. If the enemies of truth sweeten the edges of their 

isoned cups with all the charms of an elegant style and 
vely composition, why may not ministers win men in the 
same way? There is force in beauty and in every variety 
of wise and earnest speech. The good sense, and the taste, 


and the imagination of hearers are not to be ignored, but 
rather turned to advantage. Words wisely chosen are often 
images of things, oe at once many ideas, and so coming 


with a wealth of beauty and meaning. Christ’s preaching was 
attractive. His discourses are gemmed with beautiful meta- 
— and analogies, taken, however, not from the arts, but 

‘om nature, and familiar to all. Let style, then, be cultivated. 
More attention might well be given to it in our schools and 
seminaries ; especially to the acquisition of skill in convertin 
abstract truths into glowing images, and in the use of “ pick 
and packed” words, as Bunyan calls them, and of bold, idio- 
matic, nervous, terse, laconic sentences. 

What is complained of is devotion to a and 
periods ; the cultivation of elegance of imagery and felicities 





* I am tormented with the desire of preaching better thanI can. But I 
have no wish to make fine, pretty sermons; prettiness is well enough when 
ap geweene is in its place. I like to see a pretty child, and a pretty flower, but 
n @ sermon prettiness is out of place. To my ear it would be anything but 
commendation, should it be said to me, “ You have given usa pretty sermon.” 
If I were upon trial for my life, and my advocate should amuse the jury with 
his tropes and figures, burying his argument beneath a profusion of the flowers 
of rhetoric, I would say to him, “Tut, man, you care more for your vanity 
than for my hanging. Put yourself in my place—speak in view of the 
and you will tell your story plainly and earnestly.”—Robert Halli. 
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of diction, at the expense of simplicity and pungency. “Pretti- 
ness is not in place in the pulpit.” 

It is not the highest ideal of a sermon that it is precise and 
dignified, and offends nobody’s taste. Foster complained of 
Blair, that he kept his thoughts so long standing to be dressed, 
that they were chilled through i iy cha his hands. Ser- 
mons may be elaborated till they are spoiled, They may be 
8o “perfect” as to be perfectly worthless ! 

“They may be correctly cold and correctly dull! 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 
Tholuck would call these literary proprieties, “dried sweet- 
meats in a glass jar.” Such sermons are good enough to lay 
away as embalmed beauties, but they are totally unfit to be 
preached to a living congregation. Souls never cry out under 
them. When ministers are full of the Holy Ghost they do 
not preach thus. They cannot do it. The moment they are 
in earnest they preach in any way rather than this. 

The eloquence needed for this age is that of Pericles, which 
“left stings behind.” Most hearers know enough ; they want 
to be made to feel and to do. The defensive outworks of 
Christianity are pretty well raised ; we now need to advance 
on the enemy, and “shell” him out from his entrenchments, 
by shooting fires into the souls of men. It were a blessing to 
some ministers who have so much “ dignity” to support, and 
who are so “ proper,” and 8o “ precise,’ as to break nobody’s 
heart with the hammer of truth, if Claus Harms were to cry 
out in their ears, as to some of the “fine writers” of his day, 
Speak negligently and incorrectly !” A discourse had better 
be like a hetchel with the tow pulled out, than like a damask 
cushion for the hearer to lean a sleepy head upon. Better 
like lightning, darting zig-zag, and piercing, and tearing, and 
splitting the object it strikes, than like a letter despatched 
without a direction (to use John Newton’s comparison), ad- 
dressed to nobody, owned by nobody, and if an hundred people 
were to read it, not one of them would think himself con- 
cerned in its contents. Sermons are wanted now which are 
made and meant to do execution—sermons which grasp, and 
make bare, and wield some one mighty idea, holding it up, 
and turning it around, and repeating it, if need be, as does 
Demosthenes the one main point in his oration on the crown, 
until it becomes a palpable thing, and the audience feel its 
form and pressure—sermons having the “agonistical,” the 
wrestling element in them, as Aristotle calls it—sermons put 
together on the principle that “force in writing consists in the 
maximum of sense with the minimum of words,” whose sen- 
tences are pounded together until they crack, and where 
figure, trope, allegory, metaphor, antithesis, interrogation, 
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anecdote—anything that can awaken interest and deepen 
impression is resorted to—sermons supported and sinewed 
with the “thus saith the Lord,” and then charged with living 
truth, and aimed directly at the conscience and the heart, 
singling out each hearer, and saying, “Thou art the man,” 
and “I have a message from God unto thee,” and then mak- 
ing pursuit after that man, in clear, rapid, concentrated utter- 
ances, and pressing upon him, and narrowing his way, and 
hemming him in, and smiting him down with terrible volleys, 
until, quivering and breathless, he crouches “between the 
law that condemns and the cross that saves.” 

These are the sermons most needed to give power to the 

ulpit. 
. 2. Upon the delivery of sermons, but little can here be said. 
God’s wisdom is seen in giving prominence to preaching— 
to the oral communication of his word. And he did not 
ordain preaching to do what the printing-press could do as 
well. He designed that men should utter the truth, with the 
advantages of intonation, gesture, look. And they reflect upon 
God’s wisdom who undervalue a good manner. It is easy to 
sneer at oratory, and inveigh against the study and practice 
of the art of elocution. But why not denounce art in singing, 
as well as in speaking? If all must be left to nature in one 
case, why not in the other? Nature does not despise art. It 
is the office of art to lead back to nature. The rules of oratory 
are all drawn from nature, if they are right rules; and he who 
practises upon them is only conforming to nature. It is time 
the vulgar prejudice against ministers learning how to be 
public speakers were done away with. In a very important 
sense manner is matter. And instead of less attention being 
given to this in ministerial training, there ought to be very 
much more. Neglecting this is like teaching cadets in a 
military school how to make powder and swords, but not 
teaching them how to use them. Many a minister fails, not 
from want of ammunition (for he has plenty of that), but 
because he cannot “discharge” with effect the well-loaded 
weapon. His sword (to change the figure) is of the true 
metal, skilfully forged, and tempered and polished, but he 
does not know how to stand up and wield it. Let two minis- 
ters preach precisely the same sermon. In one case the hear- 
ers are cold, unmoved, inattentive. In the other they are 
attracted, convinced, melted. The difference was in the deli- 
very. Who then will deny that, in some sense, manner is 
matter ? 

What power is there in the voice, when skilfully managed ! 
M. Bridaine, a French missionary, and a peer of the most 
renowned orators of that eloquent nation, preached a sermon 
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at Bagnole, at the end of which he lifted up his arms, and 
thrice cried in a loud voice, O Eternity! At the third repeti- 
tion of this awful cry, the whole audience fell upon their knees. 
During three days consternation pervaded the town; and it 
is recorded that, in the public places, young and old. were 
heard crying aloud, “ Mercy! O Lord, mercy!” It has been 
said of Whitefield that his “Hark! hark!” could conjure up 
Gethsemane with its faltering moon, and again awake the cry 
of horror-stricken innocence ; and an apostrophe to Peter on 
the Holy Mount would light up another Tabor, and drown it 
in glory from the opening heavens. All the authorities agree 
that a.principal source of Whitefield’s wonderful power was a 
voice of the richest compass, subject entirely to his control. 
Much may be done towards the acquisition of a distinct, strong, 
sonorous, flexible voice, where it is not natural; and too much 
attention cannot be given, in its training, to the modulation, 
or inflection, or varying of the voice, to avoid monotony, and 
make it the docile and faithful interpreter of the thoughts. It 
is certainly a sacred duty of every minister to bring to their 
highest perfection the organs of speech. 

There is power, too, in a smile, or a frown; in the “sweet, 
silent rhetoric of persuading eyes,” and in the glow of the fea- 
tures, or their solemn sadness. Doubtless, it was not with 
the same expression of countenance that He who spake as 
never man spake, cried, “ Woe unto you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!” and “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” There is power in gesture, to help the 
eye to anticipate each rapid utterance, and to deepen its effect, 
There is power in an animated manner. One’s whole ap- 
pearance in preaching may be either inspiring to an audience, 
or absolutely soporific; and we agree with another, that no- 
thing can be more indecent than to hear “a dead preacher 
speaking to dead sinners the living truth of a living God.”* 





* Sydney Smith thus comments on the dead and formal style too often wit- 
nessed: ‘Why are we natural everywhere but in the pulpit? No man ex- 
presses warm and animated feelings anywhere else, with his mouth alone, but 
with his whole body; he articulates with every limb, and talks from head to 
foot with a thousand voices. Why this holoplexia on sacred occasions alone? 
Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? Is it a rule of oratory to balance 
the style against: the subject, and to handle the most sublime truths in the 
dullest language and driest manner? Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve 
was from Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber? Or from what ible 

rversion of common sense are we all to look like field preachers in Zemble, 

oly lumps of ice numbed into quiescence and stagnation, and mumbling? 
There is, I grant, something discouraging at present to a man of sense in the 
sarcastic phrase of “popular preacher ;” but [ am not entirely without hope 
that the time may come when energy in the pulpit may be no longer considered 
as a mark of superficial wibnediing: when animation and affectation will 
be separated; when clrurches will cease (as Swift says) to be public dormi- 
tories ; and sleep be no longer looked upon as the most convenient vehicle of 
good sense.” 
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So is there power in an affectionate and winning manner—a 
fine example of which was the late Robert M‘Cheyne. And 
whatever pertaining to delivery, that is excellent and of good 
report, should be earnestly coveted, as among the “ best gifts.” 

II. Tot Man.—We now come to those conditions of pulpit 
power which pertain to the man himself—to his inner or 
essential being. It is common to suppose that eloquence is a 
~~ to be put on, that it is an outward affair. No mistake 
could be greater. In impressive public address, it is not so much 
the mouth that speaks as the soul ; not so much the manner as 
the sentiment and the thought which creates the manner, The 
power consists in the action of the speaker's soul on the soul of 
the hearer. Longinus, after describing the sublime, tells us 
that this sublime is “the echo of inward greatness ;” and hence 
we ought, says he, to “ spare no pains to educate our souls to 
grandeur, and impregnate them, as it were, with generous 
and enlarged ideas.” Style in writing is simply the inner 
being shewing itself externally —the sentiment and the 
thought becoming visible. And the same may be said of de- 
livery. The elocutionist cannot make a preacher. The man 
must be made first. Behind what he can touch must be 
something to beget eloquence, or he might as well attempt to 
train an automaton. The foundation for successful public 
speaking, then, lies in the man himself. Whatisthis founda- 
tion 

Goodmess must lie at the bottom. The word is used in a 
broad sense to include piety, and moral excellence, and up- 
rightness. The ancients had a maxim that no one could be 
eloquent but a good man. “An orator,” said Cato, the cen- 
sor, to his son Marcus, “is a good man skilled in puny: 
And we read in another of the ancients, “Every man speaks 
as he lives,” “A minister's life,” says an old divine, “is the 
life of his ministry.” The explanation is obvious. Weight of 
character (depending on real goodness) gives weight to words ; 
while supposed insincerity, an known inconsistency of conduct, 
neutralise all that one can say. To the minister of Christ, then, 
pre-eminently, should apply the principle of Pope’s couplet 
upon Longinus :— 


“ His own example strengthens all his laws, 


And is hi the great sublime he draws.” 


Knowledge also lies at the base of pulpit power. How can 
one teach unless himself taught ? How can he accomplish 
his persuasion without acquaintance with language, and its 
relation to thought, and a delicate perception of the laws of 
association, by which what is said shall suggest “that richer 
part of wisdom which must for ever remain unsaid?” A novice 
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cannot even command respect. It is indispensable that a 
minister be well instructed in the Seriptwres, and he should 
not be ignorant of the sciences. He should know men, too, as 
well as books. Many ministers are altogether too “ bookish.” 
They fail of influence from not knowing the material they have 
to operate upon. The heart of man must be interpreted, as 
well as the word of God, by him who would have power over 
an audience. He must be thoroughly acquainted with human 
nature—must know the feelings of men of all classes and con- 
ditions, and all the springs of action, and avenues to the soul. 
He is the best preacher, says one whose own success ought to 
qualify him to speak, “ who has the best knowledge of human 
nature—not of the philosophy of mind in the abstract, though 
that is segue het of the wants, the susceptibilities, the 
struggles, the temptations, the reasonings, the shifts of indivi- 
dual minds in regard to religion.” So, also, should the preacher 
be able to scan the material world with a keen, discriminating 
eye. Mr Spurgeon affords an example of the eoey of sen- 
sibility to the visible creation. Having occasion not long ago 
to prepare a sketch of his life, a note was addressed to him with 
this question : Where were you educated?’ To which he an- 
swered, “Nominally at divers'’schools in New Market; really by 
summer rambles, hard private studies, and close observation.” 
And no one can read his sermons without seeing everywhere 
the fruits of those summer rambles and that close observation. 
The prayer of Elisha for his servant might most profitably be 
prayed over the head of many a scholarly man in the sacred 
office, or about to enter it, “ Lord, open his eyes that he may 
see!” Of analyses, and criticisms, and —— and “ doc- 
trines beaten out by dialectic hammers,” he is not ignorant ; 
but he is wholly insensible to the glory that encompasses him, 
and, by consequence, but half-educated. 

Cowrage in a preacher is necessary to pulpit power. It was 
when the people saw “the boldness of Peter and John” that 
they marvelled, and “ took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus.” And Paul desired his brethren to pray that 
he might open his mouth “boldly” in —— the gospel 
Our Master taught “with authority.” Authority is inherent 
in truth. We expect one who knows he is in the right to 
speak with boldness; and Vinet, in his Homiletics, remarks, 
with truth, that the accent of authority is welcome to almost 
any one. We are prepossessed in favour of men who, in this 
world of uncertainty and perplexity, express themselves on a 
grave subject with confidence and command. Some preachers 
weaken their messages by an indecisive mode of statement, 
giving the impression that — are either careless, or timid, 
or half-persuaded. They qualify and guard everything, as if 
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somebody would take exception. Instead of this, they should 
come saying, “ We are the servants of the Most High! These 
are his words—not ours; and not one jot or tittle will we 
abate from them, nor give subjection to opposers, no, not for an 
hour!” Men dealt with thus fearlessly acknowledge the preacher’s 
power. His courage energises and inlocks his thoughts, and 
gives to them decision, majesty, strength. 

Ezperience is necessary to an impressive preacher. There 
are different ways of learning things. Some of our know- 
ledge is intuitive, or ideal—a matter of pure reason. Some is 
speculative, gathered by deduction or inference. Some is the 
result of reading ; some of instruction. But another kind, 
and quite different from all this, is that which we acquire by 
experience. And this knowledge is deepest and most actual. 
It is “ burnt in,” and becomes a part of our energies and powers. 
Now preachers want this kind of knowledge. It is needful 
that they be able to say, “We have seen and felt; there- 
fore we believe.” “We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen.” It is an old saying, that the wounded is 
the wounding heart. One always speaks most strongly of what 
he has felt. Indeed, in successful discourse, one cannot go 
much beyond that. When the preacher is ready to cry out 
with Elihu of old, “I am full of matter ; the Spirit within me 
constraineth me; I will speak that I may be refreshed ”—then 
look out for a torrent of irresistible utterance! Could Luther 
have been the giant he was in the cunflict with hell, had he not 
felt beforehand the cogs of his terrible experience, striking him 
through and through, and well nigh ing him asunder? He 
knew what he talked about. Those inward torments, compared 
with which the tortures of the stake were as nothing, were an 
essential part of his education. Hear what Bunyan says about 
the way he preached: “I preached what I felt; what smart- 
ingly 1 did feel; even that under which my poor soul did 
groan and tremble to astonishment. I went myself in chains 
to preach to them in chains; and carried that fire in my own 
conscience, that I persuaded them to be aware of.” And it was 
equally true of the blissful experiences which he describes. To 
take an illustration outside the profession: Could Byron have 
described the pangs of an accusing conscience with such awful 
vividness as he has done in his writings, had he not known, in 
his own experience, that 


“ No ear can hear, no tongue can tell, 
The fortures of that inward bell ?” 


And could Baxter have written his “Saint's Rest” except for 
that long and weary sickness of his in a solitary chamber in 
‘Derbyshire? 1t was a transcript of his own heart, and hence 
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it had, as he says, “the greatest force on the hearts of others” 
of all his writings. Hence we see that a minister must draw 
from the depth of his own soul if he would have power in the 
pulpit. And this is why God lets so many candidates for the 
ministry struggle and suffer as they do. “It is of difficulties 
that miracles are born,” says La Bruyere. And so God en- 
virons with inward and outward difficu Tties his young servants, 
that they may grow strong and know something for them- 
selves! And this amazingly helpsthem to preach. Their dis- 
courses are apt to be woven and wrought out of a feeling heart, 
and to have definite points in them, and to come home to men’s 
bosoms. 

Industriousness lies at the base of pulpit power. We use it 
here as equivalent to hard study. Ordination does not bring 
omniscience. The pulpit has no magic to infuse wisdom. 
And previous culture is not a stock for a lifetime. One may 
have a transient popularity without study; but the cistern 
soon runs out, and the people get tired of drivelling and sedi- 
ment. It is too late, now, to talk of God’s helping those who 
do not help'themselves. Though he made the beast of Ba- 
laam to speak, he will not countenance men in laziness. If he 
does not need our wisdom, he certainly does not our stupidity. 
It is an insult to God to go idly up and down all the week (or 
all but Saturday /), and then on Sunday bring an offering to 
the Lord “which cost us nothing,”—“ the blind, the lame, the 
sick,”—“ a corrupt thing for sacrifice,” and ask God’s blessing 
upon it. How can such preaching have power?* “Give 
attention to reading;” “study to shew thyself approved,” 
says Paul. Without this, a Samson in native talent will soon 
lose his locks. A strong preacher must keep his mental powers 
in working order. He must be a man of rigid, unremitted 
diligence. He must plough, and cross plough, and subsoil his 
own mind, that it may yield nourishment to other minds. + 

Sympathy is an element of strength. We want to see a 
brother in one who undertakes to do us good: hence if a man 
is persuaded that you really love him, you can do almost any 
thing with him. And sympathy is necessary to make one a 
man of his time. With all the allowance that ought to be 
made, there is much truth in the criticism of a foreign Review. 
“The pulpit is out of gear with the age ; it is a piece of machi- 





* Live for your sermon; live in your sermon. Get some starling to cry 
Sermon! sermon! sermon! The best discourses are the efflux of a man’s best 
thoughts and feelings during the week.-- J. W. Alexander. 

+ “If the minister labours not to increase his stock, he is the worst thief in 
the parish. It is wicked for a man trusted with the improving of orphans’ 
estates to let them lie dead by him ; much more for a minister not to improve 


his gifts, which I may call the town-stock given for the good of the souls of 
both rich and poor.”—Gurnall. 
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nery wheeling away, apparently for the mere pleasure of wheel- 
ing, with its teeth fitting absolutely into nothing.” There is 
not enough of the actual grappling of the pulpit upon society. 
It is too far away from the people. It does not speak enough 
of what concerns men, and meet them as it should, in their 
every-day living. It deals too much in dry theories and smooth 
abstractions. If those who stand in the pulpit were more 
skilful and ready to touch the plane of actual life in their 
preaching, and less given to “ reaching vaguely after an indefi- 
nite something that very few can comprehend,” the complaint 
that ministers “do not get hold of the people” were less fre- 
quently made. The preacher ought to be so much a man of 
his time, as really to feel the pulsations of the great heart of 
animated society throbbing in his own heart. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that men intensely interested in their pursuits, and 
in daily occurrences, can be reached and influenced by preach- 
ers who know nothing (or care nothing) of what agitates the 
common heart ; whose ideas, oe instincts, bearings, 
all belong to the fossil period ? e men who are to move 
this age, adopting the motto of the Roman actor, *‘I am a man, 
and whatever concerns man concerns me,” must lock in with 
the age, and be every whit awake, and make the gospel every- 
where felt. 

Enthusiasm is essential to power in the pulpit. Every 
eminent man is an enthusiast in his profession. He thinks 
there is no calling like it. And he who would not esteem it a 
self-degradation to exchange his pulpit for a throne, is not fit 
to filla pulplt. Said the venerable William Carey, when the 
Rangoon ay ome had placed his son in a dignified and im- 
portant office, “ My son is shrivelled from a missionary into an 
ambassador.” The dignity and magnitude of the preacher's 
calling should so rise upon his vision as to shut out all else. 
He should live, and move, and have his being for one thing— 
to magnify his office, to fulfil his ministry. Thus enthusiastic, 
he cannot be tame. Handel caught the idea of one of his 
great choruses from the ring of a blacksmith’s hammer and 
anvil. Talma, the tragedian, took a hint from the impassioned, 
but restrained conversation, of a group of men, which changed 
the entire style of theatric delivery. Chalmers riding on a 
stage-coach, and seeing the driver whip one of the horses to 
prevent his taking fright at an object in the distance, resolved 
the matter into a principle, and upon it developed his famous 
sermon on “ The expulsive power of a new affection.” These 
men were enthusiasts, each in his profession, and everything 
subserved their ends. And so it will be found with any minis- 
ter who is thoroughly absorbed in his profession. He is learn- 
ing out of the study as well as in the study. When he goes 
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abroad to breathe God’s sweet air, and survey his beautiful 
world ; when he mingles in society, and watches what is going 
on in the world, he is adding to his stock of ideas. Everything 
is feeding the sources of eloquent thought. Like the bee, he 
is —— honey wherever he rambles, to bring back to his 
pu gene Each day of the week he is preparing to feed his 
flock, and not the least thing, in his reading or observation, 
that can add to the requisite material, is allowed to escape 
untreasured. Thus from a living enthusiasm he waxes strong. 

Earnestness, an element, closely allied to the latter, is also 
requisite. The earnest man is intent on carrying his point. 
He has an aim, and his hearers feel it when he comes in con- 
tact with them. It was this that wrung from the lips of 
Agrippa, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” It 
was this that extorted sighs, and sobs, and groans from men of 
all ranks when Loyola was preaching. Eminent orators are 
always earnest speakers. When Dr Mason returned from Scot- 
land, he was asked wherein lay Chalmers’ strength. “In his 
blood-earnestness,” he replied. A simple Scotch woman’s de- 
scription of M‘Cheyne’s preaching told the secret of his effec- 
tive appeals: “He preached as if he was dyin’ a’most to have 
ye converted.” What an increase of pulpit power if all preach- 
ers spoke with a like earnest purpose! We need men more 
like Christ, whose soul was all sensibility ; more like Paul, who 
“travailed in birth again” for immortal souls; men after the 
stamp of good John Welsh—son-in-law of John Knox—whose 
weeping would sometimes awaken his wife, whose surprise he 
relieved by saying, “ O woman, I have the souls of three thou- 
sand to answer for, and I know not how it is with many of 
them !” men who could say to their flocks with Rutherford, 
“My witness is above, that your heaven would be two heavens 
to me, and the salvation of you all as two salvations to me ;” 
and with Brainerd, “ I cared not where or how I lived, or what 
hardships I went through, so that I could but gain souls to 
Christ. While I was asleep, I dreamed of these things, and 
when I waked the first thing I thought of was this great 
work.” A new day will dawn upon the churches, when, in 
answer to their prayers, a race of ministers thus earnest shall 
come into possession of their pulpits. 

Passion is essential to the greatest effectiveness. Deep 
feeling is contagious. It melts and wins its way. Sermons 
from burning hearts set others on fire. One of the best defi- 
nitions of eloquence is, “ to have something to say and to burn 
to say it.” If the eloquence of art be not the eloquence of the 
heart, it is of little worth. Sermong fabricated in the furnace 
are very different from sermons constructed with the cold- 
chisel and file. Preaching should by no means be purely emo- 
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tional ; nor yet should it be purely intellectual. Paul will not 
be pcr of mental imbecility, nor of fanatical weakness ; 
but mark what he said to the Ephesian elders: “ Remember 
that by the space of three years I ceased not to warn every 
one of you, night and day, with tears.” Let cold, heartless, 
“intellectual” preachers ponder this statement of Paul! It is 
manly to weep. It is a manifestation of the child-spirit, and 
all great men have the child-spirit inthem. Quick sensibilities 
are of immense value to a minister. They are “ the electric 
fluid that pervades the region of the heart, throwing its subtle 
influence upon the springs of thought, and shooting its light- 
ning through every channel.” Other things being pein a 
man’s force in this world is always just in the ratio of the force 
of his heart. A full-hearted man is generally a powerful man. 
As a rule, no man can be‘a great preacher without great feel- 
ing. His message, like the dart of Acestes, must kindle as it 
is shot forth. Examine the past and the present, and the men 
of mark will be found to be men of the mighty heart. Let 
those, then, who would have power in the pulpit, aim at a 
high degree of subdued passion. Let them see that their altar- 
candle, besides being orthodox and straight, is made to burn ; 
—that their production, besides having body, has also soul; 
and in delivering it, let them be sure that the heart palpitates 
on the paper.* 

Prayer is necessary to pulpit power. It is said of Pericles, 
that he never ascended the rostrum without invoking the gods; 
much less should we without prayer. It was the deliberate 
opinion of an eminent minister, that even exsthetically con- 
sidered, one hour of prayer is a better preparation for sermon- 
writing than a whole day of study. One cannot make an 
edifying sermon while the heart is motionless. He must have 
the internal instruction of the Spirit, granted in answer to 
sincere supplication. “ We will give ourselves to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the word,” said the apostles. Prayer, as 
one argues from this passage, is one-half of a man’s ministry ; 
and it gives to the other half all its power and success. It is 
incredible how much of light, vigour, strength, sprightliness, 
will come to the mind from a few moments, direct communion 
with God. Rightly spake Payson of ministers: “It is in the 
closet that the battle is lost or won.” 





* Says Longinus; “The heart is the source of all true eloquence.” Goethe 
has thus paraphrased the thought : 

“ Persuasion, friend, comes not by toil or art ; 
Hard study never made the matter clearer ; 
"Tis the live fountain in the speaker’s heart, 
Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer. 
Would you then touch the heart, the only method known, 
My worthy friend, is first to have one of your own.” 
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Faith is essential to powerful preaching. “We believe,” says 
Paul, “therefore we speak.” He who believes implicitly, will 
feel deeply and speak forcibly. Chrysostom, to help him in 
composing sermons, imagined the communion rails around the 
pulpit crowded with listening angels. Charles Simeon kept 
the picture of the flaming Henry Martyn hanging in his study, 
that it might seem to say to him, “Be wm earnest / don't trifle! 
don’t trifle!” and the good Simeon would gently bow to the 
speaking picture, and say, “ Yes, I will be in earnest; I will 
not trifle: for souls are perishing, and Jesus is to be glorified.” 
But to the man of faith, there is present more than listening 
angels, or a sainted martyr, even the omniscient MASTER him- 
self; and his voice is heard saying, “ Be thou faithful! Work 
while the day lasts! Entreat with all long-suffering and 
tears!” and under its influence, how cam he biter ? how can 
he preach but with the tenderest importunity? Summerfield, 
on his death-bed, exclaimed, “ Oh, if I might be raised in, 
how could I preach! for I have had a look into eternity!” 
But faith affords such a look into eternity. Future things 
become present. The very surges of eternity seem beating 
against his study-door. The Judge is actually coming! The 
worlds are burning! The heavens are departing! The throne 
is set! The books are open! The questions are being put— 
to him, and to his flock! and the angels are placing these on 
the right hand, those on the left! There is heaven with its 
rapturous songs, and myriads of shining ones ; and there is hell, 


groans that end not, and sighs 
That always sigh, and tears that ever weep, 
And ever fall, but not in mercy’s sight :” 


and with all this before him, it is impossible to be unmoved. 
His spirit is stirred within him, and he exclaims—* No! these 
souls shall not commit suicide!” And, after first crying to 
God on his knees, he goes into his pulpit, and cries out to 
them ; and there is nothing that is strong in argument, or 
sweet in entreaty, or thrilling in appeal, that he does not seize 
upon, and appropriate to his mighty theme. Thus does faith 
give him power. 

Holiness is essential to pulpit power. This is placed last 
because most important. Our blessed Lord said to his apostles, 
“Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 1s come 
upon you ;” and he gave command that, when he should be 
taken up from them, they “should not depart from Jerusalem, 
but watt for the promise of the Father.” They were not 
qualified to preach until the Divine Spirit, in a special sense, 
had come upon them, Neither is any one This alone can 
bring the preacher into such relations to God, and to men, and 
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to his work, as will ensure success. The holy soul, only, is in 
close communication with the Almighty, whence all his help 
must come. “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and he sheweth them his covenant.” He who lies in 
God’s bosom draws from “the hiding-place of his power,” both the 
wisdom to know, and the strength to wield, the word of truth. 
God teaches him the deep things of the kingdom, and clothes 
him with superhuman energy. Some can readily be recalled 
who have walked among us in other days, as burning and 
shining lights, because of their peculiar sanctity. In one sense, 
they were not learned and eloquent ; in another sense they 
were. Their fellowship was with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ, and they were most acceptable and useful 
preachers. Their sermons were fetched up from the depths of 
their souls. They were fresh and entertaining. Even the 
texts they quoted seemed new, from having been steeped in 
their own experience. And with what unction, and pathos, 
and subduing goodness they delivered their messages ! 

It is common to disparage the present as compared with the 
past ; but still it is a question worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration, whether the holiness of the pulpit in other days can 
be found among ministers now. Is there a man living that 
would not name, as the first requisite to increased pulpit 
efficiency, “a new baptism of the Holy Ghost ?” 

How many men, now weak and common-place ministers, 
would become mighty in word and doctrine, if only “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost!” The people would wonder at them, 
as if made anew. Much as they who preach need many things, 
they need nothing half so much as more communion with God, 
more sympathy with Christ. They are comparatively feeble 
as preachers, because feeble as Christians. Their lips are not 
touched with “the coal from the altar ;” therefore, the hearts 
of the people do not “ burn within” them. 

Let it be remembered, then, especially by those coming to 
the goon that the very first principle in the philosophy of 
doing good is to be good; that if one would have power in 
the pulpit, he must stand in the light of God’s countenance, 
as the angel in John’s vision stood in the sun. Let them be 
particularly watchful against a professional piety. It is easy 
to appear religious, to speak the language, and do the duties, 
and exhibit the feelings of religion, when it is merely ex officio, 
shadowy, mechanical. Awful thought, but true! Constant 
attention to religious subjects, and religious offices, is liable to 
induce insensibility. Professional duty becomes one’s business, 
and spirituality in its performance is lost. Because engaged 
in holy things, the minister is esteemed holy; and he persuades 
himself that he is holy, and so lives on in this way, forgetting 
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that a holy office does not make one holy ;—forgetting that he 
may be spiritual in his pulpit, and not in his closet ;—forgetting 
that he may be the keeper of others’ vineyards, without keep- 
ing his own ;—forgetting that it is easier to declaim against 
sins in others than to mortify them in himself ;—aye, forget- 
ting that he may be the instrument of grace to others, and yet 
himself be lost / 

Let ministers take heed to these things. Let the startling 
language of Dr Owen ring in their ears—*“ He that would go 
down to the pit in peace, Tet him obtain a great repute for reli- 
gion ; let him preach and labour to make others better than 
he is himself, and in the mean time neglect to humble his 
heart, to walk with God in a manifest holiness and usefulness ; 
and he will not fail of his end.” And these still more startli 
words from Swinnock—“ It is a doleful thing to fall into hell 
from under the pulpit ; but, Oh! how dreadful is it to drop 
thither out of it.” Let all who minister in holy things see to 
it, that they are thoroughly honest men, without hypocrisy. 
Let them taste the word before they distribute it, and be able 
to say with the devoted Shepherd, “I have never preached a 
sermon to others, that I have not first preached to my own 
soul.” In so doing, they shall magnify their office. “Clothed 
with humility,” “nourished up in the words of faith and sound 
doctrine,” and “filled with all the fulness of God,” it shall 
not be so much they that speak as Christ who dwelleth in 
them ; and their words shall most surely be “ with the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and with power.” 


Art. V.—Dorner on the Sinless Perfection of Jesus.* 


In directing our attention to the above-named subject, with a 
mental reference, though not always expressed, to recent literary 
productions, it is important for our purpose that the words and 
narratives in the life of Jesus which bear reference to his moral 
character have, in point of credibility, well-nigh passed un- 
challenged ; and we are therefore relieved from entering into 
preliminary questions of that nature. Apart from a priori 
grounds, the assaults on the sinlessness of Christ are in fact 
rather passages derived from the New Testament itself, which 
even the opponents hold to be faithful and credible as to the 


* This important and valuable article, from the pen of Dr Dorner of Berlin, 
ap in the we number (1862) of the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 
—Ep. B. § F. E.R. 
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moral ap ce of Christ, and the impression which it pro- 
duced. e following discussion will impose -upon-i a 
further limitation. It will refrain from entering upon the 
question of the POSSIBILITY of a sinless and yet true human 
life; and also from drawing inferences from the sinlessness of 
Jesus as to his origin and inner nature, and rather adhere 
strictly to this question, Whether we ,hold, on good historical 
grounds, and with a good conscience, the REALITY of the sinless 
perfection of Jesus as an historical fact. Let me only remark 
as to the possibility of the thing, that those who regard human 
nature as so good that they do not need to seek a Redeemer, are 
wont to fall into striking self-contradiction when they speak of . 
the sinlessness of Jesus; for this, on the very contrary, is next 
doubted because evil is a power,not to be thoroughly overcome 
™m any man by his own powers. Leta man deal in earnest 
with the latter experience, without playing false with con- 
science and its problems, and he will feel that the claims of 
Christianity deserve a hearing; and that just because sin is 
such an invincible power in us, Christ must have been sinless, 
in order to be able to cope with sin in us. Were we, on the 
other hand, content with that power of evil over us as an in- 
evitable destiny, it would amount to the assertion of an essential 
contradiction in our nature,—a self-contradiction to the idea 
of the morally good ; andtherefore of a dissolution of this idea at 
onee, since it unconditionally demands the very thing which is 
absolutely denied by reason of its impotence physically. Faith 
in the unconditional rectitude and the unconditional goodness of 
the morally good, involves in.it that this is the only true reality, 
not to be withstood by anything physical,—not an empty, im- 
potent “thou shalt;” but the principle of all that truly is.* 

I. THE TRUE HYMANITY OF JESUS IN RELATION TO HIS SIN- 
Less HOLINESS. 

We approach every man with the assumption, which never 
fails us, that. however great the moral differences of various in- 
dividuals, yet there-is none free from sin. This is not an ex- 

rience of yesterday ; for the formation of this opinion the 

igh intellectual culture of a later age is not required. It pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, and was applied even to Him. 
There were not wanting some who, in ths point, considered 
Jesus only at best in degree different from others, - The 





; 


* Among recent writings on our subject, along with Ullman’s classical work 
“The Sinlessness of Jesus,” 6th ed. 1854, we may mention some writings in 
the English language, especially Young’s, “The Christ of History 7" Schaff’s, 
“The Moral Character of Christ.” Among French works on our subject, may 
be named, on the one side, Edm. de Pressensé, “Le Redemptcur” (“ The 
Redeemer”); on the other, the most acute hostile work, Pécaut, “Le Christ 
et la Conscience.” 
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Pharisees regarded him as a sinner, because he did not observe 
their Sabbath commandment; because he did not share the‘ 
reverence for the temple ; because he did not enjoin on his dis- 
ciples the laws of purification, fasting, and much prayer, according 
to their notions ; because he did not place the claims of the 
external Jewish theocracy and its independence, above that of 
the Roman state, whose money they had accepted; not to pen 
of his testimony that he was the ten of God. They sought to 

rsuade themselves that they did God service in persecuting 
iim. In like manner Judas Iscariot thought himself justified 
in taking offence at the anointing of Jesus by the sister of 
Lazarus, and called to interest himself in the su waste of 
what might have been given to the poor. To this is added his 
treachery, whether it was that, before committing it he cherished 
the~suspicion that Jesus wanted courage to proceed with the 
establishment of his Messianic kingdom, and therefore needed 
an impulse by which he must be driven forward, if he would 
not fail; or,whether he fancied that, in spite of his testimony 
regardin himself, he wanted an acti divine call, as he © 
negl all those appliances which, in J udas’s opinion, were 
needful for success. 

On the other hand his disciples, especially the eleven, unex- 

ly received and preserved that impression of a wonderful 
elevation and greatness in his person and moral character, which 
even Judas Iscariot did not at first resist; their soul is -ever 
more indissolubly attached to him, and ever more and more 
filled -with admiration of him, even to adoration.* For they 
were imbued with the deepest conviction, which they after- 
wards sealed with their blood, that every human measure that 
could be applied to him was too narrow and too contracted. 
They who enjoyed the most confidential intercourse with him, 
who must have observed and known him most intimately, pro- 
claim to the world, that a sinless Saviour has’ arisen amon 
mankind; whe-is the Redeemer, the fulfilment of the law an 
the prophets; and that to suffer and die for him is gain, and 
only the grateful reciprocation of his love. And this preachin 
of him has founded the church, gathered out a world of redeem 
ones, and ‘placed a boundary line as clear and manifest as any 
event in genéral history between a perishing, lost world and a 
world restored and becoming green again. 

The eleven were not utterly inaccessible to the offence which 
the Pharisees, Judas, and others took at Jesus; for the power 
of moral traditions over what is good and pious, goes to an 
immeasurable extent ; especially if, as in Judea, they mingle 





* It is worthy of remark, that sinless holiness was not one of the features of 
the then prevalent conception of the Messiah. 
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imperceptibly with national patriotism, and error has assumed 
an embodiment and organization,jand found a system supporting 
itself on holy Scripture, and ruling life down to its minutest 
details. The more we weigh it, the higher must we rate the . 
spiritual power influencing not only the understanding, but the 
conscience of him who raised his disciples high above these 
stumblingblocks lying so near the national mind, and enabled 
them to found their soul’s salvation upon him in opposition to 
the prevailing Judaism. If he was not pious and upright after 
the ideal of the Jews, there must have been something else to 
supply this want, something higher, the view of an original 
holy purity and goodness, which attached their consciences to 
him, so that they were ready, in virtue of this impression, to 
allow themselves and their inherited moral and religious con- 
ceptions to be formed and remodelled by him, instead of seek- 
ing to measure and to judge him by them. 

Even his enemies the Pharisees, however, betray the impres- 
sion of a quite original and wonderful elevation. For though 
they i him as a sinner and despiser of the law, from the 
view-point of their inherited moral and religious axioms, yet 
they could not stop short at this, and view him as an ordi 
sinful man, or teacher of error. Rather, he appeared to them 
in the very estrangement in which they had placed themselves 
towards him, so much one possessed of power (Matt. vii. 29 ; 
John vii. 46), so wonderfully firm, strong, and great of his kind, 
that they were obliged to attribute to him a superhuman power 
of evil, after they had resolved not to concede to him a super- 
human power of good. 

The coat of mail, the outward scaffolding of those once power- 
ful Jewish traditions about moral and religious things, is-burst 
through by Christianity. There are no longer any who share in 
those Jewish stumblingblocks. On the contrary, it has become 
the triumphant general conviction that Jesus again evoked the 
source of the original moral and religious consciousness from 
the rubbish of dead forms and institutions. What was then & 
stumblingblock; to many, so that they only believed on him in 
spite of them, or wholly came short, is now to us rather a sign how 
high he towered above his time in moral wisdom and virtue, 
a sign that has now become an argument to attract to him, and 
to awaken confidence. It may be that in a state of more ad-’ 
vanced knowledge, those very stumbling blocks or doubts (after- 
wards to be discussed), occasioned by other, and these, perhaps, 
heathen views, may have a similar application, and that man- 
kind may just discern in these very points peculiar revelations 
of his moral elevation and of his divine originality. At least, 
there will ever be the same alternative, to which the suspicion 
against his moral purity and perfection must come, viz., that if he 
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is a sinner at all, in spite of his testimonies regarding himself, he 
surely cannot any longer be called pre-eminently Pious and PURE; 
but only the dilemma remains which was presented to the Phari- 
sees, when they reached the verge of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, “ singularly and marvellously superhuman either in evil 
or in ‘s 

But, according to the Evangelists, whom we must hold to be 
worthy of belief pro and contra in this matter, if we would 
speak of it in general, does not Christ himself acknowledge 
a perfect equality with mankind? Does he not himself, by word 
and deed, as it were, repudiate for himself perfect goodness ? 

Certainly his identity with us in his ethical nature may not 
be abridged or curtailed. He was not merely in a physical and 
intellectual, but in an ethical, point of view, not perfect from 
the first. He learned obedience. He first proved and main- 
tained his sympathy with us in its fullest power only when he 
was rejected by mankind. He grew in favour, not only with 
men, but with God. Growth points back to previous defect, or, 
whith is the same thing, forwards to an absolute goal, to which 
reality approaches only by degrees. Now, if defect in perfec- 
tion were identical with sinfulness, then certainly real humanity 
and sinfulness would be identical. But the ethical goal of per- 
fection sets before it gradual attainment, and excludes the finish- 


ing stroke from the beginning. Absolute normality consists 

well enough with the reality of progress. If the complacency 

of God rests on every stage of a normal progress it surely may 
g 


also be said that it rests upon it in a higher degree, the nearer 
it has come to the goal of perfection, because abnormal possi- 
bilities are already just so much the more overcome, and the 
condition of immutable confirmation, of the absolute union of 
the ethically free and of the ethically necessary is already ad- 
vanced so much nearer. This leads to a SECOND thing which 
we must attribute to real humanity, the liability to temptation, 
the passage through conflicts and temptations. 

Jesus says himself that he had been in s#igacuo%, not once 
only, in what we are accustomed to call THE TEMPTATION, but 
also on other occasions, and subsequently (Luke iv. 13; xxii. 28). 
Some, as Schleiermacher, seek to weaken the force of this, by 
admitting in him only conflicts with outward foes, but not, tem 
tations at all, in order to guard his sinlessness. Others view in 
this a proof that not even Jesus continued free from sin. Both 
agree in this, that any resistance of one side of man te the good 
is an evil lust, though only in germ. Hence the petition in 
Gethsemane, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me,” and the temptation in the wilderness, are either nd histo- 
rical facts, as Seb hoicneanther contends, or prove that even in 
Jesus there were stirrings of the germ of evil, though, as Men- 
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ken and Irving maintain, it was always held in check, and never 
penetrated intothe personal life which was to regenerateand trans- 
form our assumed sinful nature. This last view is so far correct, 
that Christ had a real moral task, not only external to himself, 
but in himself, which could not be solved from the beginning, if 
he was to be like us; that his corporeal nature had not of itself 
spiritual impulses and discipline in its subjection to the will of 
the spirit ; that it had not by nature the same law of life with 
the spirit, but was first only loosely connected with spirit, and 
its unity with the spirit.as a promptly ministering organ, con- 
senting even to the self-sacrifice to which it was galled, could 
only be the result of an ethical process ; that this union of the 
spirit with the physical and bodily life was a real labour, and 
might become a conflict. But the opinion is wrong, that, this 
loose connection, which was gradually to attain perfect unity, 
or that the assumed bodily nature, as such, is evil in itself. 
That the bodily and physical nature of man shrinks from suffer- 
ing and death, is not evil, but belongs to its (metaphysical) good- 
ness. The opposition which its natural inclination makes to 
suffering and death is perfectly innocent, and so very proper in 
its place, that a longing on the part of the sensitive human 
nature of Christ for suffering and death would rather have 
been un-natural and would have deprived his self-sacrifice of 
its value. It would have converted it into a seeking of his own. 
Moreover, to this innocent conflict in Jesus were added tradi- 
tions, hallowed by antiquity, and by the authority of his dearest 
relations, as well as by the Messianic anticipations of the whole 

ple, above which he could not, frum his birth, be exalted,* 
Pat only by the severe toil of acquiring knowledge and fathom- 
ing the true will of God ; and as these traditions and still more 
the temptations of the prince of this world might lead him to flee 
from suffering, or to a wrong use of that conflict, which was 
innocent in itself, but capable of leading to sin, we have grounds 
enough for discerning the necessity of a severe conflict prepared 
for him, while we have no warrant to infer sin from the fact of 
such a conflict ; as, on the contrary, the cessation of this struggle 
would furnish a proof that the ethical process imposed on him 
had come to a dead lock. 

It is true we have not, before his baptism, any trace of such 
conflicts and temptations. _Though we may not question the 
severe toil of Jesus up to the time of his baptism, the disci- 
pline in obedience towards his parents,{ in silent persever- 





* Though this supposition and the following one, that sin might have en- 
sued, are no uncommon conclusions in the German theology, they are out of 
keeping with right views of the Incarnation.—Epb. B. § F. £. R. 

t His obedience to his parents is,expressly mentioned for the period also 
after his twelfth year, Luke ii. 51. ‘The record of his first visit to a feast is by 
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ance, notwithstanding the sharp contrast between his higher 
self-consciousness, as it manifested itself since his twelfth year, 
and his mean condition,* yet the harder struggles were spared 
for the last years of his life. His earlier life. of retirement 
bears, in comparison with this, as it seems to us, the cha- 
racter of an even, clear mirror, of an untroubled, quiet stream, 
in which the approbation of man at such an harmonious youth, 
as well as the complacency of God, was reflected, Luke ii. 52. 
It was no disorder in him, but the disorder and sin without 
him, which occasioned him the contests, temptations, sufferings, 
which filled his official life. These later conflicts were only 
assigned him because he remained the pure One, had become 
the-morally harmonious one in the midst of moral anarchy ; but 
they became, notwithstanding, inward and personal struggles 
in him ; for he must introduce the power of his harmony and his 
sufferings, in order to overcome the disharmony in the world. 
He, the righteous one, must, as it were, in a way of suffering, 
take upon himself the disorder and disharmony, must live 





no means recorded as one of an act of disobedience, or of mistake on the part 
of the boy Jesus. Jesus knows nothing of the departure and anxiety of his 
parents about him; and, summary as the record is, it nevertheless shews that 
the child-like certainty possessed the mind of Jesus that he was not staying 
in the temple against the will of his parents, but that his pleasure in the holy 
things would rejoice them, and that they would make no effort to tear him 
away from them until he had refreshed and satisfied himself. Only the un- 
founded assumption of an omniscience of the boy Jesus, whereby he would 
have had knowledge of the pain of his mother, would make the matter difficult. 
Such, however, does not consist with his questioning the teachers. 

* Forebodings of his conflicts, which the history of the temptation an- 
nounces, might, in this respect, happen in the period before the baptism, when 
the divine seal and testimony of God’s approbation was stamped on his former 
life, After his twelfth year he knew God to be in a special sense his Father ; 
and as the difference of his pure nature from that of other men could not 
a him, so his wish to serve and help the world and his people would as cer- 
tainly be excited in him, as his heart was fulloflove. Just as we cannot assume 
that he had a definite consciousness of his calling as Redeemer while still a 
boy and youth,t when his task was rather personally to be about his Father's 
business, and to be, both at home and in the temple, absorbed in divine things, 
so this, his calling, must certainly have dawned upon him before his baptism. 
On this occasion, however, he is said to have sought and found the divine seal to 
it, the Father’s answer to the question awakened in the heart of the Sen peiet: 
ing the work of his life. The superficial opinion of Strauss, Pécatt, and 
others, that this coming of Jesus to baptism proves his consciousness of sin, 
would then only be worthy of regard if the baptism of John, historically viewed, 
could be proved to have had the exclusive design of working repentance. But, 
according to the gospels, it had the more comprehensive design to prepare for 
the dawn of the kingdom of God, and to invite men to the resolution, to which 
Jesus had also in his way dedicated himself, ver. 12, to subordinate and sacri- 
fice everything to the kingdom of God. Thus Jesus apprehended his baptism, 
as he places it in closest connection with his submission to suffering, and with 
his sacrifice for the world, Luke xii. 50; Mark x. 88,39. Compare my article 
on the Baptism of Jesus in Piper's Evang. Kalendar, 1860. 


+ Christ’s own lan, , when a boy of twelve years (Luke fi. 49), would seem to imply the 
very oppedita_Ep RGPER ¢ ‘ 
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through it, and taste it, in order to establish a power which is not 
only harmonious in itself, but so potent in harmony as to take the 
disharmony into itself, master it, and transform it into harmony. 

The impression that the labours and the conflicts of his 
PUBLIC life were not, in the ordinary sense, au ethical conflict 
in Jesus himself, but only upon him, because his ethical self- 
cultivation had come to its goal at his baptism, has constantly 
pressed itself on men’s mm from an ancient date. It is not 
purity defending itself against a possible disharmony, and ever 
more and more excluding that possibility ; but it is virtue seek- 
ing the disharmony without, and taking it up into itself, which 
forms the character of his public life; and in this direction his 
entire somatic and physical organism must follow him, in spite 
of the natural and just resistance that health offers to sickness, ' 
life to'death, purity to the touch of impurity. To this promptness 
in following the organism was to become accustomed, not that 
Jesus might thus acquire purity and personal virtue, but that 
he might lead personal virtue officially through self-sacrifice. 

It is an inadequate view, if we put this manifestation of his 
moral perfection as something so different from what is the 
universal problem, that we assume as the basis of it a divine 
freedom, bound to no law, in which also his humanity parti- 
cipated. He is, it is said, the free Son of God, whose moral 
duty was no such self-sacrifice. He is Lord of the law, and 
therefore did not need to fulfil it for himself. Whatever moral 
arbitrariness appears in this phraseology is blameworthy. Such 
a freedom from the law as would be the mistress of it, and 
is said to be derived from the Communicatio idiomatum to 
the humanity of Jesus, which, without detriment to the moral 
perfection, might act as it pleased, simply according to itsown 
choice, is a misconception.* Arbitrariness dwells not with God. 
Such a super-ethical elevation would rather be a falling below 
the ethical—because belonging to the category of absolute 
authority, nay, subject to it; and the real humanity of Jesus, 
its natural identity with ours, would not be consistent with it. 
If he be the sinlessly Holy, he is certainly also the Free, and 
high above the level of the law, but only in such a way that 
law has become life and reality in him. He does not first be- 
come good and virtuous through his calling, he but executes it in 
the power of his own virtue; yet his calling, normal as it is in 





* The old divines before Piscator held that Christ’s humanity was not neces- 
sarily under the law on his own account, and that he did not obey the law for 
himself. Thissis not here overthrown or refuted. The question which they 
correctly decided was not, Did Christ require to obey, as all creatures must? 
but, Must Christ be under the law on his own account, or to win a right- 

“@qusness to us? And they correctly said, To win it for his people-—Ep. 
B. ¢ F. E.R. 
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every man, is so thoroughly interwoven with his person, that he 
can only maintain himself in the position he assumed at his 
entrance on his mission when he responds to his calling, and 
yields to the new sacrifices which the will of God imposes upon 
him in it—sacrifices which, as above mentioned, touch the in- 
nermost constitution of his harmoniously-ordered personal cha- 
racter, imposing certain inward experience of the disharmony 
' without him. But however unique and uliar his mission, 
and however thoroughly free and devoted his love, so far as 
we had no legal claim to it, still it was not his at his discretion, 
if he were morally perfect, to be and to exercise such love. 
There was a higher moral necessity for him ; without it he 
would not have been morally perfect; and however different 
the measure of his powers was from that of others, he could 
only satisfy that love which acted in him as divinely free and 
divinely wise, by placing all these powers entirely at its ser- 
vice,-just as this same thing is also our higher law of life. 
Hence, because he was and remained genuinely human in 
his calling, however unique, we are not to conclude that he 
exhibited a different moral behaviour than passes current among 
men ; that he was elevated above the moral obligations of the 
family, the moral duty of obedience to authorities, and the’ 
me right of property; thathe used to regard all these only 
as far as he pleased, and that he might violate general human 
duties in these respects in the interest of his higher calling, and 
in virtue of the greatness of his person.* In the moral domain 





* My excellent friend, the late Professor Bonifas, in Montauban, whose 
early loss I bitterly lament for myself, and still more for science, especially in 
the French Church—for, after his beautiful first fruits, distinguished service 
was to be expected from him—has said many beautiful things in his article in 
the Espérance, on Pécaut’s writing, in which I perfectly concur. But when 
he explains some facts in the life of Jesus, in the way that the usual moral 
laws incumbent on us were not incumbent on him, this appears to me hazar- 
dous.and superfluous to his object. Hazardous, because then Christ would not 
have exhibited our.morality, and into it would have entered what Christolo- 
gically borders on Docetism, and morally borders on Antinomianism, and 
which would subject to question the universal, eternal, and absolute character 
of morality. The consequence would be the necessity of instituting a purely 
empirical or positivistic origin of ordinary morals. But no such expedient is 
necessary. As to the objection that Jesus damaged the Gadarenes, Matt. viii., 
it would be pertinent only if he had either willed this injury or known it 

_ beforehand, There is no ground for the first supposition ; rather, it is certain 
enough that the accident which closed the Gadarenes te-him, happened with- 
out his will.t Certainly this issue of the affair would at onée have occurred 
to any one, if we put the matter as is so often done: Jesus permitted the devils 
to go into the swine. But that is not the statement of the evangelists; and if 
any will not believe their narrative, they must not seek to derive argument 
from them against the sinfulness of Jesus. They record that the DEMONS 
prayed him not to banish them back into the abyss, but to be permitted to go 


The e of Jesus, drdysrs, is plainly a permissive ieaperative ; and it is more 
alam the event, with Lisco, as an act of punitive dlscip! upon the Jewish pro- 
prietors driving a trade not in harmony with their Jewish religion.—Ep. B. & F. EB. R. 
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the higher includes the lower, preserves and confirms it IN ITS 
PLACE. The opposite would lead to various species of the 
morally good, according to Roman Catholic views, and would 
introduce inner contradictions and caprice in the moral world. 
But it is certainly only in its place. God is the highest good ; 
without him, or contrary to him, nothing may be loved or 
spared.* Thus everything depends on understanding what is 





with the herd. Jesus does not comMAND them to do that; he only permits 
them, as he does not banish them, as they feared, into the abyss. Since he 
does not do this, they retain liberty, not immediately, it is true, but yet 
mediately to do damage to men. This liberty they use in such a manner, that 
they seek by means of it to damage the cause of Jesus. But we have no right 
to that it belonged to the official prescience of Jesus to prevent what 
they would do in the herd of swine, or that his power should ward off damage 
to property, which may come equally by storm, tempest, or pestilence, Com- 
pare Trench, Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, ed. 5, 1856, pp. 151-180. 
The same thing holds good of the cursing of the fig-tree, in which it is not at 
all certain that damage was really done by it, an unfruitful fig-tree being no 
better than barren wood. The action of Jesus, however, is no epideictic 
miracle, whose object was annihilation, but.a symbolical action, the object of 
which was an awakening warning of the people and city of Jerusalem for 
their repentance unto life, a warning of impending judgment; for Israel is the 
unfruitful fig-tree, which cumbers the ground, and which is cut down, because 
it does not improve, is only rich in leaves above others, promising, pretentious, 
but disappointing hope (in the fig-tree, leaves certainly warrant us to look for 
fruit, because the fruit comes before the leaves). (Compare Luke xiii. 6-9; 
Trench, p. 489.) 

* When Jesus (John ii. 4), with a severe word, directs his mother to the 
exercise of patience, and permits her not to interfere with his calling (as he 
deals with Peter similarly (Matt. xvi. 22), he gave her something which she 
needed, if she was to come to faith in him. He faithfully observed the duty 
of a son, even in his last words on the cross (John xix. 2). But for Mary (as 
in a less degree for his brothers) it was, from obvious reasons, more difficult 
than for others to subordinate herself to him as her Redeemer, on whom she, 
as well as others, must believe. Hence love to her, which could not be with- 
out truth, could not otherwise evince itself than by the fact that he could con- 
cede nothing more to her than to others, when he was acting and speaking in 
his office. By placing her in the position becoming her, which she, feels at 
once (John ii. 5y, he lightens and facilitates faith to her as much as possible, 
and imparts a counterpoise to the customary iutercourse of life, He honours 
her as his mother, but not at the expense of his Father, of his office, and of 
true love to her soul. .Things which in themselves do not possess moral 
necessity and utility, and belonged only to conventional propriety, Jesus did 
not allow when he foresaw that there would grow out of them danger and 
violence to the salutary and decisive step in life which was just on the point 
of ripening. Thus he addresses him who would first go bid farewell to those 
who were at home at his house, before he will follow him, “ No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” And to him who would leave him again, in order to bury his father, 
he said, on the one hand, that the dead body of his father would not lack 
burial, and that his presence was not required for the last honours to be paid 
to it; and, on the other hand, he calls him away from the over-estimation of 
a service to the dead, which to Jesus himself is only a single symbol of a 
spiritually dead existence, to the divine fountain of life, to fellowship with 
God, to whom even the dead live (Luke xx. 88), and who, little as he desires 
outward sacrifices and gifts from children at the expense of the necessity of 
parents (Matt. xv. 4-6), will as little permit a filial love which places the soul 
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the truly, the divinely good, not, however, the conventionally 
moral—not that certain moral representations of a particular 
age or nation are, without examination, to be made a rule by 
which to measure Jesus, instead of first rectifying our own views 
of the moral, as we have seen above in relation to the Pharisees. 
But a word about this below. 

But does not Jesus himself say to the young man, “ Whycallest 
thou me good? No one is good save God alone,” (Matt xix. 16, 
and following verses). Some have desired to interpret this as a 
reproof, that the youth regarded him as a good human master, in- 
stead of the Son of God. Certainly Jesus meant not to point 
him away from himself to God—to a God who had nothing to 
do with the sending of Jesus—as if the youth had no need of 
Jesus, It is true he does not say to him, Thou hast not kept the 
commandments, as thou thinkest, from youth up; but tells him 
that he is not perfect, and invites him to follow him, which 
would discover to him more. Nor are the words of Jesus to be 
understood as implying that voluntary poverty would be his 
perfection, for the demand to renounce his goods is only the 
negative side of the summons to the following of Jesus, which 





in the background, but claims the heart of man, and infuses into it a still higher 
than natural love to parents, The hating of fathers and mothers (Luke xiv. 
26) is manifestly to be understood cum gravo salis, and cannot be taken in 
any other sense than the hating of our own life, demanded in the same place. 
Everywhere zeal and conflict with natural affection is demanded, when it 
idolatrously and self-contentedly interferes with the higher love; but the self- 
denial and the struggle against such ungodly love which is here demanded is 
itself again only a condition of true life and of the resurrection of true love 
(Luke xvii. 23; Matt: xix. 29; Luke xiv. 26).-.With regard to the decisive 
step which Christ demands, viz., to seek first the kingdem of God, and 
leave all other goods behind, and to count as gain all loss in money, property, 
honour among men, the reference is, of course, to the period of Jesus's 
sojourn on earth, the outward disruption of previous employments and relation- 
ships being,a condition of following Jesus, which is no more the case. Jesus, 
in whom tHé kingdom of God was contained, could only be in one place at one 
time; and, consequently, all who sought the kingdom of God must also join 
his train, and break old relationships. After his exaltation, the gospel of the 
kingdom has more and more omnipresence—nay, it works as a leaven on 
earthly relationships. Hence, in order to draw near to Christ, it usually 
requires only the separation of times for retirement and self-recollection, 
rather than a change of place or calling. The exposition just given explains 
a list of passages which on a superficial consideration have given offence, or 
which do not seem to harmonize with pure moral conceptions, because many 
found in them the opinion that the true following of Christ is inconsistent 
with the pursuit of an ordinary calling, with riches, or the administration of 
fortune, or even with entrance into the marriage relationship. (Compare 
Matt. ix. 9, 5, 29, and following verses ; vi. 25, and foliowing verses; x. 87-89 ; 
xii. 48, and following verses; xvi. 24-26; xix, 21; Luke vi. 24; xvi. 1, 19; 
xviii. 28; xii. 33.) Connected with this, it is also worthy of observation, that 
the first limitation of the kingdom of God to local boundaries, from the very 
necessity of separation from house and home to follow Christ, won for itself the 
means of overcoming those limits bymumerous labourers in the mission ser- 
vice, and thus procuring room and material for a second stage of the kingdom 
of God, the systematic, ethical elevation of earthly relationships. ” 
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he would no longer need, if he had already kept the law from 
his youth up, or should have earned for himself a supererogatory 
perfection by his voluntary poverty. Verse 23 shews plainly 
that in Jesus’s eyes the youth was outside the kingdom of God, 
to which he had only approached by the inquiries made at Jesus. 
Thus there is no doubt that the design of Jesus was to keep him 
near himself, not to send him away to God without Christ ; 
and equally certain is it that he would have led him to the 
true knowledge of Jesus himself in due time. But the first 
thing needful for him, as Jesus perceived from the light and 
liberal use of the word “good,” was self-knowledge, not the 
preaching of Christ’s mission and dignity, for the comprehension 
of which the pre-requisites were still a-wanting ; and upon these 
Jesus, according to the method which he evidently followed in 
other cases, was silent. He thought that he had done with the 
task of the law, and inquired after a new one, since the law 
gave, indeed, temporal promises, but not the promiseg of eter- 
nal life. To attain self-knowledge, he required to have awakened 
a sense of the holy God, who alone is good, to discern the dif- 
ference or contrast between God and the world, which he, in 
relation to goodness, was disposed to place so near to God, that 
there a’ be no absolute necessity fora perfecting as well as 
a restorative revelation of God. The intention of the passage, 
therefore, is not to deny the goodness of Christ’s person, or 
a to declare what he was, but to reprove the thought- 
ess ascription of goodness to a master at the expense of the 
fear of God, the source of good, and to tell the youth in one 
striking sentence, fitted to win on his heart from its very humi- 
lity, his fundamental error—namely, that he was dealing too 
lightly with goodness. That Jesus meant to assert sinfulness of 
himself is impossible; as his other declarations concerning him- 
self and office as the Redeemer in the synoptical gospels, as 
well as in John, and the position which he assigns himself in 
reference to the kingdom of God, would not harmonise with it. 
The evangelists, as well as the primitive church, never under- 
stood the Word in that sense, But certainly Jesus could hardly 
say there is none good save God only, if he had not distinguished 
himself, the man, with the goodness belonging to him from the 
divine Being himself, and that, too, not only so far as God is 
the original source of all goodness, for the perfect cause might 
also have a perfect effect, but because all earthly creature-good- 
ness cannot be called perfectly good, as it is not yet perfected or 
raised above temptations and mutability. Hence the —_- 
bears testimony anew to the complete real manhood of Christ 
in his ethical character, but not to any participation on hispart, 
even the least, in human sinfulness. For his participation in 
thegmisery of human sin, there is place, according to the 
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evangelists, only in the sense that his love permitted the dis- 
harmony without him to exercise an influence on his emotional 
nature, (see above). Hence the Christian mind will ever view 
it only as a profanation of his love, when his soul-agony in 
Gethsemane, and his sufferings on the cross, even to deser- 
tion by God — sufferings which his own self-forgetting love 
brought = him, and which is the brightest manifestation of 
his pure divine soul—are explained as a confession, an admis- 
sion of his sinfuiness. 

He was perfect man in his growth and increase in stature, 
in his temptations, and conflicts, but without any historical 
trace of a flaw or blemish in his life. He was in all points 
made like to us, without being necessitated to become like 
usassinners. For sin is the negation of the truly human. He 
laid claim to no exception-law Br himself, as a privileged indi- 
vidual, but subjected himself to the universal human moral 
law. With this he was satisfied, but this, in its purity, depth, 
and fulness, he fulfilled. He knew nothing of, and would have 
nothing to do with, a super-moral religious genius. His religion 
is moral, his morality ogo 

It is true, in one respect, it may seem that he wanted that 
which all other men have—viz., the peculiar INDIVIDUALITY of 
virtuous character. His moral character, as it addresses us in 
the gospels, bears not the impress of any particular time or 
nationality, but reveals the eternal beauty of general morality, 
of the generally human in the deepest sense, refreshing, hum- 
bling, and yet elevating the inmost heart of every age, and race, 
and century to which his image is unveiled. It is a preroga- 
tive of everything classical, and even of.classical ethics, that 
there breathes in it an air of the eternal—an air of unfading 
ideality. His portrait, as the evangelists sketch it for us, with 
the emphasis of artless simplicity, the strength of which lies 
in its truth, places before every susceptible mind a historical 

henomenon, in the splendour of a moral ideasand moral truth, 
in the loveliness and power of reality. In the contemplation of 
him, the seeker after a living knowledge of human good stops to 
breathe again ; here he rests, for every one’s conscience shouts, as 
it were, exultingly to him, as to the ultimate appearance of THE 
MAN, or as to the conscience of mankind,now become an objective 
and living reality. Moreover, what he carried on as his CALLING 
did not lie,as with us, ¢n a single region of human existence, but it 
is directed to what is central, to the setting of mankind right in 
their relation to God, and to the truly human in man generally, 
whence the renewing life-blood flows into all the regions of 
human existence. In this, too, lies the marvel of his character, 
that his aisiing and discourse do not run into the vague 
the abstract ; his character does not leave the impression of 
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flat, the feeble, the tame, the monotonous. Rather, we must 
say, so far as one understands by individuality, the opposite to 
the undefined and undeveloped, that he exhibits the most defi- 
nite and clearly marked character. His peculiar distinguishing 
individuality just lies in this, that he exhibits in his own person 
the essentially and the truly human, and, that, too, in a man- 
ner fraught with saving power. The delusion is common that 
the good in itself would be monotonous and tame, and that it 
is indebted for its loveliness and colour, not to its creative power 
and originality, but to the evil, its opposite. The picture of 
this life-full finished character is the triumph over the dead 
opinion, which makes good the eternal debtor of evil, and evil 
and death the dispenser of life. 

Thus he lived then as an individual, just like others, and 
along with them ; but there was in him the power of the uni- 
versal. He was THE MAN absolutely, for whom the enlightened 

rt of mankind waited, a Plato as well as the prophets. And 
aca his calling is “the calling of callings,” the central calling, 
touching the principle of life in humanity, on which depends 
the power and the imperishableness of all individualities. For 
they win eternal life only as they incorporate into their indivi- 
duality the essentially good, which is at once the divine and 
the human, and was real in his individual person. He is the 
Son of Man. 

II. Tae HistoricAL KNOWABLENESS (ERKENNBARKEIT) OF 
Curist’s SINLEsS HOLINEss. 

If the holy, sinless character of Jesus is perfectly human, it 
is then also KNOWABLE, a revelation of the ideal of the truly 
human, not in doctrine only, but in fact. It is not a mere 
mystery, believed on foreign authority; but a historical cer- 
tainty of his sinlessness and moral perfection is attainable. 
There are, in my opinion, many errors abroad in this respect. 
Too much is usually conceded to those who deny the historical 
knowableness of Christ's moral perfection; and it is forgotten 
withal that a revelation which does not really reveal, and canuot 
give a certainty regarding itself, would be no revelation, but a 
mere mystery, the purport of which men perchance presuppose, 
according to some agreement. 

Yet let us hear objections to this knowableness. It is said, 
we lack sources of information as to the early years of Jesus's 
life. The early life of Jesus therefore cannot with certainty be 
reg esages sinless. We reply, the credibly reported purity of 

is later life guarantees the earlier. All the errors of earlier 
life leave scars in us, of which in Jesus we observe none. And 
if those who associated with him from youth up, as Mary and 
even his at first obstinate brothers, subsequently became, as 
ype one denies, sincere believers in him as their Redeemer, have 
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we not in this a weighty testimony that sin was never detected 
in him, and that they received from him a deep impression of 
his holy life? From this point of view, the passage in Luke 
ii. 51, 52, which without doubt goes back to the source of the 
holy family itself, like the entire narrative of the first visit to 
the temple, receives a high significance. What his relatiens 
perceived was obedience to his parents, growth in wisdom and 
in favour with God and man. _ Further, it is said the sources 
of information for the time of his public life are imperfect. 
We have indeed the words and deeds of Jesus; and-hewever 
important for forming a judgment as to his moral character, 
still we want his demeanour and gesture, the glance of the eye, 
the tone of the voice ; all that is wanting to us, so that a sure 
judgment is not possible. To this finally it is added, that in 
morals everything depends on the heart, which always remains 
hidden from human gaze. With regard to the first of these 
statements, we certainly have not sensible observation which 
the disciples had; but we know from them what impression 
his character produced. We hear them speak of the gracious 
words which proceeded from his mouth; of the eye which lin- 
gered lovingly on the rich young man, which shed tears at the 
grave of Lazarus, and as he gazed on Jerusalem ; of the heart- 
piercing glance which revealed to Peter the pain of denied love, 
and with irresistible power filled him with bitter repentance. 
On the other hand, we hear of the power of his discourse, and 
of the dignity and majesty of his appearance, “We saw his 
glory, a 2 as of the only begotten oon of the Father, full of 
= and truth.” We have thus enough in this respect to 

now that demeanour, gesture, tone were not in contradiction, 
but in perfect harmony, with the divine nobility which beamed 
from his speech and action.* With respect, however, to the 





* Even in the purification of the temple, at which Pécaut takes great offence, 
the result cannot be understood by a passionate, uncontrolled vehemence on 
the part of Jesus, but only from the awe-inspiring, majestic impression made 
by his person, for which,uncultivated, rough servants shewed more suscepti- 
bility than highly-cultivated but spiritually-blunted minds (John vii. 82, 46, 
46). When Pécaut presumes to censure the purification of the temple, 
whether it be on formal or material grounds, it is astonishing that he combats 
the authority of Jesus, which those whom it concerned did not dare to do. 
For certainly they would willingly have punished him; but they must have 
had good ground to let the matter drop, after a feeble protest, in which their 
conscience convinced them of grossly-neglected duty. How important was 
this act of Jesus when taken in connection with the current accusation 
against him on account of the temple! He performs it as a token how 
deeply he loved the people of God and his sanctuary, and how truly conserva- 
tive his action was! Just before it he had wept over Jerusalem, while he 
was flooded round with Hosanna-cries, and knew beforehand the ruin of the 
temple. But he works while it is day; he gathers and warns as long as pos- 
sible. The desecration of the temple is the precursor of the profane treatment 
which they would inflict on him, the antitype of the temple, He reproves 

VOL. XI.—NO, XLI. Qq 
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alleged necessary concealment of his heart of love, it is forgotten 
that the ethical, the more inward it is, has an essential and in- 
timate relation to reality, and will reveal itself activel ively 
in it, and that it would be tantamount to asserting the impo- 
tency of the ethical idea, and of the ethical power, if it were 
said that, to manifest one’s self, to Jet the heart as it were be 
into, is indeed the highest necessity of love, but cannot 
be effected by the invisible character of the ethical ; or what 
amounts to the same thing, by the incapacity of the material, 
corporeal world to express and exhibit the truly moral,* 

e opponents of miracles in former days often appealed to 
their wantof evidence, and thus sought to make them worth- 
less. The sinless perfection of Jesus would be equally in vain 
—nay, would not one been perfectly real—if it had not evi- 
dented-itself Of the miracles this much is to be said, that 
their opponents, desirous to ground their impossibility on their 
contradiction to all the perceptible laws of nature, just assert, 
by this very circumstance, that they are very easily distinguished 
from ordinary events, and also that they receive their light in 
connection with their cause and their divine end, and-establish 
their connection with the higher world. Still closer is the con- 
nection between the sinless perfection of Jesus and its mani- 
festation. For that love is not love which remains shut up in 
itself, and which has nothing for others. If it is the essential 
predicate of light that it is for the eye, and will illuminate ,it- 
self and all things else; or of mind, that it is for mind ; it is 
still much more the essence of mind in its truth, 7. ¢, im-its 
loving.character, to aim to be for others, that a fellowship of 
love may be formed. Redeeming love cannot perfectly satisfy 
itself without this real self-revelation of its inmost heart, as all 
our salvation is based upon the knowledge of being loved by 
the prevenient love of God in Christ. 

Earthly material is not so intractable as to be incapable of 
expressing the ideal. Falsehood, it is true, can attempt to speak 
the language of love and truth ; selfishness can, for its pu 
borrow or purloin the expression of the heart, or its mal ign- 
language. But that only proves, that we must observe whe- 
ther the language of love is borrowed, but not that there is no 
language or expression of love; for, were there none,.it would 
occur to no one to borrow it from love. 

The assertion of the self-manifestation of the holiness of Jesus 
implies certainly the acknowledgment of the possibility of de- 
ciding with historical certainty (not indeed with mathematical 





that desecration, because whoever approves it will much more easily mistake 
his holiness and sin against him. 

* Compare the profound word of the mystic master (Suso), “ To whomsoever 
inwardness grows nto outwardness, to him inwardness becomes more inward ; 
for to him inwardness grows in inwardness.” 
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certainty, the acknowledgment of which can be wrung from the 
most morally insensible, provided only he has understanding) 
whether the deeds and words of Jesus were really the expres- 
sion and revelation, of his heart, or hypocrisy and dissimulation. 

We mean not to lose the word, whether Jesus was a hypocrite 
and liar. Even Pécaut, the acutest and most open opponent of 
the sinlessness of Jesus in modern times, sendy concedes to 
Jesus a high degree of moral perfection. But he should see 
that he has thereby given up the right to appeal from the 
moral character to the invisibility of the heart in behalf of the 
theory of non-manifestation ; for the picture of high moral per- 
fection which he sees in Jesus does not permit the assumption 
that Jesus sought to reveal one thing in word and deed, while 
another, a worse, was in his heart. if Jesus was as sincere 
and pure as Pécaut will have it, then h isy was far from him, 
as it was his deepest abomination ;* a these we have’in all the 
outcome of his life-revelations, the revelations of his heart. 

For us, however, the same thing comes out still further, from 
another consideration. Where hood and hypocrisy seek to 
assume the appearance of goodness, it always happens that, 
being inexperienced in the region of love and truth, it attaches 
itself” involuntarily to custom, mimics what is in some circle 
regarded as poo! pious or strictly moral, be it even in 
the inventing of new artistic or striking forms, which suit the 
prevailing moral tone on the one hand, and excite astonishment 
on the other, but has neither nor strength for the sim- 
plicity of moral originality. For where would be the desired 
success of the deception if one did not, perhaps in an exag- 
gerated way, use and pay his ~ with the sign-language or 
coin which was already current? , Now we perceive that, in this 
very de} ent, Jesus broke with the customary views and 
hopes of whatever was just, and pious, and good, and with the: 
representatives of them; that he came into violent collision 
with them; and that he, with creative originality, set forth in 
his teaching, life, and suffering; a view of the good, directly 
opposed to the prevailing one, appeeling to the primitive moral 
sense in man, commending itself to susceptible minds (much 
like a genuine work of art), and over-mastering them. That 
was only possible if he himself was possessed and filled by the 
glory of the truly and essentially good, which he knew and 
brought to light, seeking —o its victory and prevalence, 

We say then, far from love being powerless to reveal itself 
in this earthly world, and amid its chaotic and distracted rela- 
tions, this world is the very place where its glory may manifest 
itself most brilliantly. The earth is so clothed with corruption 





* Compare. for instance, Matt. xxiii. 6, 2, 5, 16; vii. 5; xv. 7; xvi. 8; xxi. 
18; xxiv. 61; Mark vii.6; Luke xii. 1; xiii. 15. 
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and sin, that the outward majesty and power of the Son of God 
continued just the more concealed and in mystery, and could 
not be revealed, at least in their fulness ; while, on the con- 
trary, his sinless, holy love could nowhere more clearly manifest: 
itself than just in that conflict with the world’s sin on the 
behalf of righteousness. We add, Has revealed itself, but ONLY 
to. SUSCEPTIBLE minds. There were and are blind persons who 
do not see this glory, much like as harmonies pass over the 
unmusical unheard, or like a dispersing volume of sound. 

Christ’s sinless perfection is objectively knowable. It had the 
will and power to make itself knowable or manifest, as that: 
which it really was in its essence. He who calls it unknowable, 
lays the blame, as a happens, on optical delusions, on the 
object, and not on himself. In opposition to coarse empirism of: 
every form we take for granted, that it is not coal in the 
sensible and palpable that there is truth—rather the palpable 
itself cannot be apprehended and understood without mind,: 
spirit, and menta] principles ; that, on the other hand, we are 
not limited in our knowing to the-naked mental forms of logical 
or mathematical principles, and so shut up in thought within 
ourselves. But as it is given to the will, without losjng itself, 
to have a being beyond itself in love, so is it given to knowledge ; 
more precisely, it is given‘to the spirit of love to be self-con- 
scious or in itself, and yet, at the same time, to have a being in 
its object. True knowledge or wisdom is the love of thought, 
love incorporated with THOUGHT ; as the ethical and the good. 
is love incorporated with the WILL. As in contemplating a work 
of art, we seize the idea of the beautiful but IN the reality, so 
we maintain that in THE life which stands before us as the 
highest ethical work of art, that is, in the life-portrait of Jesus,. 
the idea of the good is capable of being apprehended by every 
one, as it is presented to every one, though not every one can 
appreciate it without some mental preparation ; and it is pre- 
sented there life-like, not as mere thought, but as reality. As 
we have this figure before us only in written documents, it may 
indeed be asked, Is it reality or is it fiction? That we here find. 
an exhibition of the very ethical idea in its glory is perhaps 
conceded. But is this exhibition only. the objectivisation 
of the moral idea in the guise of reality, or mere poetic 
legend, whether it be intentional or unintentional ; or is it the 
historical record of a real life lived upon the earth? To this 
the simple counter question might suffice, Where, in general 
history, is there a historical figure which has drawn such deep 
furrows in the inmost nature of mankind, as Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose.historical -existence no one doubts? But, still more 
directly, the historical evidence can strictly evince that. the 
moral phenomenon of Jesus is historical reality, not fiction. 

As we shewed above, that the suspicion that Jesus’ repre- 
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sentation of himself exhibited something better than perba) 
was personally in him, or that the doubt as to his inner tru 
fulness must be proved or rebutted by the purport of his own 
statements.and by the activities of his life; so it is these 
activities again, and their nature, which will furnish a decision 
on the point whether his character is a myth or historic reality. 

In now addressing ourselves to the consideration of these 
activities of his life, we believe we may answer for the asser- 
tion, that the contemplation of the life-picture of Jesus awakes 
in every true conscience the lively concrete idea of absolute 
purity and unsinning perfection. We believe, too, that it can 
be proved on historical grounds that Jesus awakens this idea 
by his life recorded in the gospel, and not merely by his words 
and deeds ; and further, that Nis followers did not invent his 
portraiture, but found it and looked upon it ; that they did riot 
create’ it, but described it as well as they could; but we are 
far from the assumption that real faith in the union of 
the ideal and the historical can be attained by demonstra- 
tion. On the contrary, we reckon it as belonging to the re- 
served rights of the Head of the church and to his majesty, 
that it perpetually evinces itself as creative, and that hé com- 
mits it to none but himself to reveal himself to his own, and 
to give them the assurance that he knows and loves them. 
His knowableness is his perpetual self-manifestation, an essen- 
tially inherent power and virtue in himself, without which he 
would not be the Redeemer, just as the holy Scripture could 
no more hold its position in point of prime e, if we ceded its 
perpicuitas or semet ipsam interpretandi facultas to any 
other court. 

Ili. On THE MorAL ACTIVITIES THAT FILL UP THE LIFE OF 
JESUS (SITTLICHEN LEBENSGEHALT). “yihe ee 

If we cast a glance irito the moral activities that fill up the 
life of Jesus, the question does not hinge on making a catalogue 
of virtues,* and in this way proving, as by a sum in addition, 
his moral perfection. In this way we should not arrive at any 
lively idea of his moral character, nor have any guarantee for 
his perfection. For all virtues attain their perfection only by 
unity and harmonious symphony, and this exists only when they 
all proceed from the totality and fulness of thé one principle of 
virtue. This unity of his virtue, by méans of which all his virtues 
are harmoniously dovetailed, cannot, it is true, be brought into 
full view without the concrete and without the detaik . But the 
main point is to view together the most distant elements which 
his moral character unites; and to shew in the concrete that one 
spirit harmoniously regulates and orders all according to one 
great law of life. ‘Therefore, we shall not dwell on that which 


* Schmid Bibl-Theol., N. T., A. 2, SS. 80. 
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other distinguished characters approximately exhibit of moral 
excellence, or on that which is viitingly pa to Jesus b 
those who regard him as a morally distinguished man (whic 
none without profanity can deny), while they wish to deny 
hi sinless perfection. Let our view be specially directed to 
this point, What is there in his moral charaeter which tells of 
an unexampled uniqueness, distinguishing him from all the 
great ote characters whom we know, and to be understood 
only on the supposition of his inward sinless perfection ? 
ainting ‘is, in certain respects, better for this than words ; . 
for it places the figure before the eye in its unity and totality, 
while human speech strives to bring it into full view in separate 
sentences, from each other. The verbal representation _ 
demands the power of mental combination. The reader or 
hearer must in thig case put all together: by an exercise of 


- mind, while in the other case it is presented to the view 


without. effort... On’ the other hand, language has the advan- 
tage of precision and clearness ; for much that language easily 
expresses can only be slightly hinted by a picture without 


‘words, It is plainly the words of holy Scripture, and the word 
~ in the church more especially, by which Christ’s portrait is 


most vividly and clearly preserved in the hearts of men. 

The church has nourished itself for many centuries on the 
life-portrait which the gospels have drawn of Jesus ; but long 
as she has already explained this life in her literature and in 
her life, every age beholds new sides, new nuggets of gold, in 
the simple and chaste gospel narratives. She is ever discover- 
ing new beauties in Christ's character the further she advances ; 
and after so long a time she feels as little need as primitive 
Christianity to look about for another model than that which 
has appeared in him. “On the contrary, the more it is under- 
stood, the more unconditionally and all-sidedly does the, per- 
trait of Jesus lay claim to a regulating power with the growing 
consent of conscience. For whatever wnveils itself to view of 
all that has been realised in Jesus, has also the power of evincing 
its inner truth and excellence in every human breast. Hence . 
we must say that the work of no one individual can supply an 
exhibition of the character of Jesus in his totality and purity ; 


- and that it is the business of the whole church, the business of 


her contemplation and life, in a course of growing imitation, to 
make him ever more and more fully understood. On the other 
hand, this + common work of the church can only progress by 
every age femme what it can to bring out the pure figure of Jesus 
with greater precision and oper Some The e lists them- 
selves have each exhibited an individual portrait of Jesus; hence 
the necessity of a merely individual, nay more, of a limited ap- 
_—_- of it, which our nature — upon us, must. not 

eter us from the task. Here the individual apprehension, if 
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it is only not erroneous, will fit into the whole that stands before 
our eyes, and lives in the heart of Christendom. 

The gospels, instead of supplying a complete picture of 
Jesus’ character, or an enumeration of his virtues, rather gives 
us histories of the doings, the sayings; and the sufferings of 
Jesus ; and in doing so, refrains almost from all reflections of 
their own, only narrating, objectively and chastely, what they 
learned or saw,—only, from time te-time feeling overmasters 
them, and then they break out into words in which they strive 
to give expression to the combined impression made by his 
person. So John i. 14; xiii. 1,and fol. ver.; xii. 44-50; 1 John i. 
1 and fol. ver.; Matt. xi. 27-30; xii. 18-21. The great difference 
of their narratives—which, however,“marvellously harmonize 
for the — we speak of—is a guarantee for the historical 
reality of the original character. It could not have become so 
by collusion,—that is proved by its diversity ; while the inner 
harmony of the features shews that this portrait has not flowed 
from the invention of the individual evangelists as ita source, 
but that it owes its origin not to poetry, but to historical real- 

. ity, “On this, we trust, opinion will be more firmly established 
by the sequel. , 

The selection of, historical material is different according to 
the aim, design, and profile selected by each, icularly by 
Matthew, Luke, John. But so far as Jesus shewed himself, 


as a morally perfect character in small things as well as great, 
there lives in all details the unity and totality of his character, 
and hence there needed only a true reposé,and the harmony 
with which the gospels complete each other was supplied. of 
itself. On this om vr weed of inventing the character of Jesus, 


_ Channing (“The Evidences of Revealed Religion,” p. 78) has 
spoken beautifully ;—a Unitarian, it is true, but one who, by 
the love and devotion with which he sounds the character of 
Jesus, surpasses many a more orthodox delineation, and leaves 
them far behind. Lét ws consider then, first, the different 
ways in which the image of Jesus is reflected in each of the - 
four evangelists, that we may add some things which may shew 
how the details which they narrate, and which they divide 
oo. supplement each other, so as to form a com- 

lete historical unity; more particularly, to place in their true 
ight some sides of what is characteristic and unique in the 
character of Jesus. 

MARK gives least of what is peculiar. In him, the miracu- 
lous deeds and displays of power on the part of Jesus prepon- 
derate over discourse and over the record of his conflicts ; 
he comes, therefore, only more mediately into our t 
consideration, the words, and deeds, and sufferings of Jesus 
being-in a new light, and-raisi on the back- 
ground of the’ consciousness of power and é{€ovsia ; for lowli- 
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ness and condescension have their moral value only as volun- 
tary self-abasement. With this are connected,many additional 
features, important for the true humanity of Jesus,—e. g. 
xi. 13; xiii. 32. 

To MATTHEW, again, Jesus is the fulfilment of prophecy— 
the promised king of Israel, and hence destined to = the light 
and king of the Gentiles. He sketches the portraiture of Jesus 


(xi. 27 and fol. ver., xii. 18 and fol. ver.‘in connection with Isa. . 


xlii. 1 and fol. ver.) in the following way. He states that he 
pe same himself as the servant of God, the righteous one, 
fulfilling obediently the will of God, the law ; as the promised 
crown of the Old Testament, the beloved Son, in whom God 
is well pleased ; that he should not strive nor ‘cry ; that he 


would rather be quiet, meek, and lowly in his dignity, full of. 


sympathy for the bruised reed and the smoking flax, bearing 
on his own heart the griefs and sorrows of mankind before he 
* healed them. His scope and object are silent, deep influence 
on the heart ; not public display, nor authoritative dominion. 
But this quietness, calmness, and patience, and condescension, 
are not, in his mode of working, weakness. The Spirit of she 
Lord is upon him. He brings the crisis upon nations4, ‘@on- 
scious of victory and assured, he perseveres in seeking the lost 
in this silent lowly way, till he brings forth “judgment” to 
victory. It is just this course that ushers inthe sure decision 
in a spiritual way—that ripeness for judgment which is his 
victory in relation to foes and friends. Matthew next exhibits 
the courage and the divine self-forgetting zeal of the Son. As 
the truth of Israel, he comes into honest conflict with the false 

hood, deterioration, and corruption of Israel, and testifies 
against those who have established themselves in false tradi- 
tions and ideas, paradoxes and manners, with all faithfulness, 
and with terrible earnestness (e. g. Matt. xi, 21 and fol. ver., 
chap. i. 23); for the most part in vain, especially among the 
rulers; but saving what was to be saved. He has not recourse 
to measures of authority or power against his enemies, and de- 
sists not from his work, but patiently suffers the people whom 
he loved to reject him and deliver him to the Gentiles. But 
it is just by: such humiliation that his judgment is “taken 
away.’ He permits, in his person, sin to execute its judgment 
on itself, and conducts his work to victory through the most 
manifest and deepest endurance of wrong. 

In LuKE, the physician and helper of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, we find in an especial manner features of the tender 
and pure humanity of Jesus, which was far above all Jewish 
narrowness. He mentions the gracious discourse in Nazareth, 
(iv. 22); the repast in the house of Simon, (vii. 36-50) ; and 
in the house of Mary and Martha, (x. 38-42). He records the 
raising of the youth at Nain, (vii. 11) ; the healing of Malchus, 
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(xxii: 51); and of the ten lepers, (xvii: 11-17). He narrates 
those words of Jesus after his rejection by the Samaritan vil- 
lage, (ix. 52-56), in which he contrasts the spirit of the New 
Testament with the spirit of Elias, and impresses on his dis- 
‘ciples that he did not come to destroy, but to save. Luke 
mentions the tears of Jesus over J em, (xix. 42, xiii. 34), 
and his words to the daughters of Jerusalem on the way to his 
death : “ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children,” (xxiii. 28). He mentions the look of Jesus which he 
cast on Peter, (xxii. 61). He communicates the parables of the 
prodigal son, (ch. xv.), of the rich man and Lazarus, (ch. ‘xvi.), 
and of the good Samaritan, (x. 30-37), just as he also specially 
notices, too, the love of Jesus for. publicans and sinners, (xv. 1, 
and fol. ver.; xviii. 9-145; xix. 2-10), (Zaccheus). Luke men- 
tions with particular frequency the prayers of Jesus, and that 
he spent nights in prayer, (iii. 21, iv. 42, v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18- 
28, xi. 1); that he prayed for his disciples without their know- 
' ing it, (xxii. 32); that he prayed on the cross for his enemies, 
(xxiii. 34-46). . Luke has the sweet exhortation to prayer, (xviii. 
1, and following verses). . He nientions the word of promise 
to the malefactor, (xxiii. 43), and his walking and talking with 
the mourning disciples on the way to Emmaus, (xxiv. 18-45). 
In JoHN, again, there is vouchsafed,to us a deeper insight 
into the inner life of Jesus. Jesus knew his oneness with the 


Father as his constant possession. Thus his consciousness is 
an eternal one, elevated high above time. Standing in a calm, 
clear, in-being in God, he looks out from the-world’s true . 
centre into the complications, and conflicts, and darkness¢s of 
the world, with an tmperturbably firm—mental clearness. But 
- not ry 4 does he look into. the unhappiness and unquiet of the 


world, he suffers himself to be in contact-with it on every side ; 
. he enters into the unhappiness of the world with the feeling . 
heart of the most sympathetic love, ever promptly following 
the Father’s voice, which he hears within, ever doing what he 
sees the Father about to do. He does notstand above the 
~ world, ‘in the cold abstraction of a merely negative liberty, 
whether it be in resignation or in indifference and. estre 

ment, nor with that sadness which is powerless to lend a help- 
ing hand, nor with that irony which will not attempt it, which 
leaves the wayward to its own self-destructive contradictions ; 
but that inner dignity of. nature is united with the ten- 
dency to enter fully into men’s real position, to penetrate into 
the deepest sense of every influence, to bring out the GVerlast- 
ing side eft, and not only in a conten’ way to place 
everything in the divine light, the light of eternity, but to 
pass through every influence with full force of mind and spiri- 
tual power, and in, its connection with all the. phases of life. 
And yet, in thus entering into the world and time, he remains 
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himself—entire master of himself. Hence the infinitely rich 
oS apree of what he says and does. In the details, when 
ng 

of 


tly apprehended, there always appears again the ensemble 
his power and nature, and thus every detail wins a more 
general and typical signification appropriate to all times, to the 
individual and to the church. ‘ . 

In attempting to place before our view, in at least some ofits 
features, the peculiarly great and unique truth in Christ's) cha- 
racter, according to the gospel naratives, we do not wish to speak 
of the extent of his views and ‘of the depth of his mind, nor of 
the proofs which he has given of fidelity to his friends,* of his 
truthfulness when confession surrenders him to persecution, 
of his mildness,t and justice ;§ nor shall we speak of his other 
virtues which come to light in every page of-the sacred narra- 
tive. We shall only dwell on three characteristic. features of 
him, all intimately connected*together, and pointing to a heart 
peculiarly constituted. The first at which we pause is the 
PERFECT HARMONY of his whole being. The second, his FREE- 
pDoM,by which in this universe he knew himself to bea Son 
in the Father's house. The third is his SPIRIT OF SACKIFICE, 
or his love. - 

The harmony in Christ’s nature is not evinced in such a way 
that everything energetic and strong in feeling and mood, in 
words or deeds, was toned down to a mediocrity, feebly and 
monotonously avoiding the impression of disharmony only by 
the fact that there should be no character or well-defined in- 
dividuality. On the contrary, the harmony which we here 

erceive is the most life-like and active, appearing not. as the 

borious product only wrung from an adverse mass of thoughts, 
and feelings, and desires, but as the natural expression of an 
inner harmony, conscious of itself indeed, and maintained by 
a vigorous will; that is, the expression of a harmoniously- 
balanced, holy, and inward character. : 

Let us pursue this point in some of its aspects. The life 
of Jesus, considered as a whole, makes on every one the im- 
pression of calm greatness (see Matthew), which bears a truly 
marvellous character when we reflect that this calm great- 
ness has entered more deeply into general hjstory, and wrought 
te and more lasting effects in it, tlian any one of the 

eroes of Loy a np His heroism is not a mere — 
courage, whi its auxili material power, or the 
world of resources éshond itself, by which its yen shall be 
realised: He is solitary, without connection and without out- 
ward rank and position, nay, born in mean condition, a member 





E. g., John xviii. 8 ; xix, 26, 26; Luke xxii. 82, 48, 61. 
vi. 15, and 27-66 ; Matt. viii. 20; xxvi. 64. 
2 Luke xii. 18; John xviii. 96. 
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of a nation despised and hated by the Gentiles, of a decayed 
family, yet laying: claims to be the King of a kingdom, the 
Saviour of the world, the Ruler of hearts and minds. With 
the consciousness of this his design he was constantly pos- 
sessed. But even the outward power which he had or might 
have he does not employ for outward ends.* As his designs 
were of an ethical kind, he knew well that no power could 
exercise any decisive result, and he will not. have it, nor rely 
on it. His heroisfn was consecrated to a work which was first 
of all purely spiritual, and which could not be accomplished by 
man’s co-operation. He takes it entirely on himself, with the 
clear foreknowledge of the contradiction and hatred of the 
whole world,+ and conscious only that he is not alone, for the 
Father is with o Great projects are made and executed 
by great men. has given 40 mankind many heroic spirits 
who were benefactors, as princes, lawgivers, patriots, and sages. 
- But there is none who has even conceived the thought of the 
at work which Jesus proposed to himself and ‘executed. 
he salvation, the redemption of a world, which he proposed 
as his life’s task, as it is the most necessary and daring, so is it 
the most mg and noiseless work, the igyo absolutely, the 
work of works. It is the fundamental work, the necessity of 
which the heroes of mankind did not often recognise, not to 
mention that they,dared not think of realising it. It is the 


work which was rye se in the dee silence, covered 


by the hatred and murderous hostility of the world ; and only 
after it was finished by Jesus, and by him alone, did it enter 
into men’s consciousness as an unveiled mystery of a new and 
heavenly world of love, which now became the loud and trium- 
phant message of the te Only after it was finished did the 
world learn how it must have served to evolve this work by its 
hatred and op ression of innocenee, and how the triumphant 
power of secrticing love had, in its.calm hero-power, converted 
evil into an instrument for the accomplishment of its work ; 
for it is the power of Christ’s calm greatness that it combined 
majesty of centstes with wwe in an absolute mner confi- 
dence and self-repose. Even in the most dazzling times of his 
ministry he is fully aware of the necessity of passing through 
suffering, and even in his sufferings he holds fast the assurance 
of victory ; and as to the future, he is as certain of pow and 
of the perfecting of himself and his kingdom through the d 

of his sufferings,as of his being despised and rejected. 

is notheroism, which in this world still hopes for victory, or 
makes sacrifices for the sake of personal glory, or dreads death 
as an enemy of its work. Forgetting himself and undaunted, 
he offers his life to his work and calling. It is a heroism of 





* John vi. 15. t Luke iv. 28, John ii. 19. ¢t John xvi. 82. 
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faith.* Other heroes manifest their power in action, or, though 
more rarely, in suffering. We must call him, in virtue of his 
invincible power of will, a truly manly person in the full sense 
of the word, but we must not on that account place his cha- 
racteristic peculiarity in manliness, in as far as opposed to the 
feminine, for he evinces also the entire softness, tenderness, 
and purity (we may add, too, the power of suffering and 

tience) of woman's nature. This FORCE OF WILL and purity” 
is accompanied by his high MENTAL ENDOWMENTS ; but it would 
be absurd to designate him on that account as predominantl 
subtle or profound, ingenious or imaginative, for he exhibits all 
these gifts, but none of them alone. We observe in him, be- 
sides, various MOODS of mind, cheerfulness without care, pensive- 
ness and a melancholy mood, exquisite sensibility, and perfect 
equanimity, ean sorrow again, and then joyous elevation. 
But we should consider it unsuitable to ascribe to him, on this 
account, a temperament in the ordinary sense of the word, for 
all that is handed down to us concerning him makes the im- 
pression of a thoroughly healthy, harmonious blending of 
mental disposition and a natural succession of mental moods.t 

This succession is of such a sort that it on the one side, as- 
sumes the purity of his nature, the healthy tendency of his 
faculties, and ,on the other side maintains and verifies the 
strength of character and force in will, by bringing the most 
— sides or tones into living, harmonious expression. 

is Luke and Johriparticularly that shew usthat there was in 

him the most tender sensibility, a susceptibility for the emotions 
of joy and grief, vivacity and strength of affection, and ever 
with full self-possession. We can perceive how the affections 
of joy and sorrow were sanctified in him, and were ever kept 
in such a pure equilibrium that, far from clouding his mental 
clearness or weakening his self-control, they only revealed in 
full measure the power of his inner harmony. This lofty har- 
mony, or rather this strongly-marked power of harmony, evinces 
itself most strikingly in this, that he always interweaves with 
his affections of joy and transport a consciousness of the so- 
lemnity of his work, and conversely with the affections of sad- 
ness and pain, the joy and the sure consciousness of his unjon 
with God, and of the glorification to be realised by his suffer- 
ings. There is no monotonous, stiff immobility of inner life, 
no dead ataraxia, no stoical apathy ; but, far from pride and 
severity, he is humanly. moved by everything human. And 
there is also never a one-sided prominence of one side of his 
moral nature, isolated from the ensemble; but before a vital 
movement terminates, or is rung out, it is always made apparent 

* Heb xii, 2. 


t Comp Ullmann, p. 68, Martensen’s Dogmatik, 2 141, and his sermons. 
Schaff’s Moral Character of Jesas, Chambers, 1861, is to be compared. ‘ 
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that, to the more momentary and single mood of mind, there is 
not wanting the full complement of all the rest, but that they 
are inwardly present, co-operating and preserving each move- 
ment in its equilibrium, and he thus preserves the unity and 
totality of the character which unites these contrasts in itself. 
Let us consider this in some examples. 

In the frame of joyful elevation we find interwoven the 
consciousness of the solemnity of his career, from which 
he must not deviate even in thought. When the Naza- 
renes are full of joy at the gracious words which pro- 
ceed out of his mouth (Luke iv. 22), he adds immediately, 
as it were to arm them and himself; “Ye will surely sa: 
unto me this proverb—Physician, heal thyself.” (Luke xxiii. 
35, John ii. 19)* ~ In his joy at the faith of the Samaritan wo- 
man he at once thinks of his end (John iv. 85-38). When the 
multitude will make him king (John vi. 15), he — imme- 
diately, ina lengthened discourse, to his death. e joy at the 


first fruits of confession, on the part of Peter, passes at once 
into the thought of Judas’ menacing treachery, and into the 
warning on account of it (vi. 70,71); nay, he takes occasion 
from it to announce his own rejection by Israel as the Christ 
now recognised by the apostles, and summons them to prepare 
themselves to deny themselves, and to take up their cross and 
follow him. They have recognised his dignity in the spirit, 


whieh is only a token to him that his disciples are now ripe to 
be spoken with freely on the subject of bis rejection, and to be 
prepared for it (Luke ix. 20-23, Matt. xvi.20 and fol. ver.). The 
first thing which he sought to impress upon his disciples after 
his transfigurationon the mount was, that he must suffer many 
things oad t be rejected (Matt. xvii. 12, Luke ix. 31-44). The 
honour of anointing him reminds him of his burial (John xii. 
7, 8). The arrival of the Greeks who desired to see him was a 
token to him of the diffusion of the gospel — Judea. He 
celebrates and he signalises this prospect by the allusion to the 
corn of wheat which must fall into the earth and die that it 
may bring forth much fruit (John xii. 20-24). With the full 
consciousness of his origin and destiny as pourtrayed in John 





* If Keim (“The Human Development of Jesus Christ,” 1861,) had con- 
sidered this passage, which carries us back to the beginning of his Galilean 
ministry, he could not have placed the expectation of his suffering so far down 
in Jesus’ life, with which there is much else, too, that will not harmonize, even 
if one permits himself to arrange and order the sources according to a priori 
grounds, the historic evidence of which is disputed. That Jesus expected and 
desired a kingdom of suffering before the kingdom of glory is plainly shewn by 
the sermon on the mount (Matt. v. 10-12, vii. 22, viii. 11, ix. 18, x. 25-88) ; 
that belongs to the elements of his Messianic calling and his ‘knowledge of 
mankind—above all, to his knowledge of the nature of sin and divine holiness, 
by which there was imposed upon him the calling to become, through suffering, 
the atoning “ high priest before God.” 7 
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xiii 1-8, and which on that evening so filled him that his ap- 
pearance in word and look was indelibly impressed on his dis- 
ciple, he proceeded to the ministering office of washing the feet 
of the disciples, which was to be to them a pattern and sym- 
bolical pledge that his near-approaching shame and humiliation 
were a voluntary self-abasement, a service of love for them 
(John xiii. 4-19). 

The reverse of this does not less regularly occur. The woe 
pronounced on Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, (which is not 
a curse,* but as Luke vi. 25 and fol. ver., and Matt. xxiii. 13-16, 
23-39, an expression of righteous sorrow, pain, and sadness, and 
warning), passes into a joyous thanksgiving (Matt. xi, 25-27) 
for the babes whom the Father had given him, nay, even of 
contentment that such things must remain hid from the wise 
and prudent of this world, from the intellectually cultivated, 
for the pearl of the gospel is too good for all those who will 
not give their all, give their heart for it. The abasement of 
Jesus, the consciousness of the worldly contempt and rejection, 
awakens in him the consciousness of his dignity (John viii. 28, 
compare xii. 32, iii. 14, viii. 40, and xlii. 52 and 58). While 
at Mary’s anointing of him he regarded himself as already 
dead, and permitted his body to be treated ‘as a dead body, 
he speaks in the assured tone of one who has power to assign 
immortality ‘to any one by name to whom he will, and he utters 
the great word so consolatory to many, and expressive of his 
confidence that his work would outlast him,—‘ Verily, I say 
unto you, that wheresoever thisgospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that this woman hath done, 
be told for a memorial of her” (Matt. xxvi. 13). And thus, 
too, to those solemn words, touching his approaching fate, to 
Peter the confessor (Matt. xvi. 22, 27,28), he immediately sub- 
joins the majestic words; “The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, and then heshall rewardevery man accord- 
ing to his works.” In like manner, after he had realised, by 
the entrance of the Greeks, that,he must be rejected by the 
theocracy, and thus be delivered to the Gentiles (John xii. 27), 
he is seized indeed with a deep horror and agitation of mind 
at the ingratitude of his people, but he closes (ver. 28-31, fol. ver.) 
“ Now is the judgment of this world ; and I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men (Jews and Gentiles) unto me.” Splendid 
results thus did not dislodge in him thoughts of his death ; 
these again, and his sufferings, did not shake in him the assur- 





* There is a sensitive shrinking on the part of Dorner from the supposition 
that Christ ever acted with judicial severity; and to the same purport it has 
been said in hymns, “ No weapons in his hand are seen, or voice of terror 
heard.”.* But that is a one-sided view. Why may we not have in-words s 
statement of what he will do at the judgment, and actually does in his media- 
torial dominion? (comp. Rev. ii. and iii.\—Ep. B. § F. E.R. 
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ance of his victory. Standing as prisoner before Pilate, he 
says; “Thou sayest it; I am a king: to this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness untothe truth” (John xviii. 37 and fol. ver.). And when 
he was judged, and stood as the accused before the high priests, 
he speaks with the authority and dignity of a judge to them 
(Matt. xxvi. 64); nay, when he hung on the accursed tree it- 
self, ostensibly forsaken of God, he adjudges paradise and his 
own fellowship to the malefactor (Luke xxiii. 43). 

The same confidence and harmony, the same symmetry of 
character, may still farther be traced on many other sides ; in 
holy anger against sin along with sympathy toward sinners, 
which are both perfectly united in him at ohn ii. 13, Matt, viii. 
23-27); in courage, action, and energy, along with endurance 
and patience. All his public acting 1s attended with suffering 
(Matt. viii. 17), and all his suffering is also-action, the revela-- 
tion of a higher power, or, to s with John, the revelation. 
of his 8é«. His greatness does not lie merely in the sphere 
of his sense of God or of the world, nor in the sphere of action © 
alone; rather, both are unitedin him. He is neither a predomi- 
nantly moral, nor a predominantly religious character, for he is 
peatentiy imbued with both; and thus, to employ. Ullman’s 

appy expression, he exhibits the perfectly holy ; for in his 
hands and in his mouth everything is consecrated tu be the 


symbol of the spiritual and divine; nay, to be the initial, 
typical, or promiseful expression of it. e harmony of his 
mind—one with nature, with history, and with the laws of life 
which regulate them—saw everywhere what was cognate or 
prefigurative or preparatory to the kingdom which he was 
to found, however conscious he was, on the other side, of 
the novelty of the gospel whigh he had to bring. . With na- 
ty) 


ture and its kingdoms, that of plants and animals, &c., as with 
home and family—with the state and the history of mankind 
—with all he is in harmony. What he wishes is, to be in 
everything at unity with the divine lawof life, and the inexorable 
foe only of that which disfigures, and perverts, and desolates 
creation. 

This leads us to the SECOND of the points indicated. What 
is the root of this marvellous yet lively symmetry, which does 
not shun to go into the most stirring agitations on both sides, 
and yet remains so sure of returning to a pure and perfect 
seen harmony within? What is the root of this calmness in 
the highest excitement, this mental serenity that enters into 
the complication of finite and sinful affairs, yet contracts no 
stain, but, as it were, moves above it like its mistress? It is 
perfect SELF-POSSESSION and LIBERTY. By means of these he 
stands there. He is perfectly unique and apart. Here lies the 
historical guarantee for his sinless perfection. 
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The men around him were either slaves of lust and sin, or _ 
self-righteous slaves of the law. The most advanced had a 
knowledge of the universal bondage to sin, a sense of their 
separation from God, @ longing after liberty, but scarcely a — 

resentiment of their true state. Thus their life was one of 
ear and hiding-from the nearness of the Holy God, for they 
lacked the atonement, peace with God.* What an impression 
then must have been made upon the disciples by Jesus, whose 
spirit was full of and serene cheerfulness, never exbibit- 
ing a trace of having achieved this inward peace by a laborious 
effort or a conflict with sin! Here is a man in whom there is 
no trace of remorse, regret, or repentance, a man without care 
about his soul’s salvation, for he stands already in eternal life, 
he lives as in heaven. There is no prayer for forgiveness of sin 
for himself, no shrinking from going into the society of publicans 
and sinners. It is clear, in the most decided moments of his 
life, that he is conscious of no sin. That his self-consciousness 
was really of such a sort that his conscience never accused him 
of any fault or error, is the firmest and most indisputable his- 
torical fact, explain it as we may. That he imposed upon 
himself as his life-task the salvation and reconciliation of the 
world; that he was conscious, too, of being occupied with the 
solution of this problem, in suffering even to the cross; and 
that he died in the full consciousness of having solved the 
problem, as well as of unbroken communion with God, is just 
as undeniable as that it would have been an insane and absurd 
thought to wish to redeem and reconcile others, if he had him- 
self been conscious of needing redemption himself. Now, how- 
ever (to speak with “the German theology”) it is only God and 
the devil that have no (accusing) conscience. Men in whom 
the Satanic wickedness does not yet reign, have the conscious- 
ness of sin. Jesus evinces, in his entire life and character, the 
deepest aversion to evil, and especially of hypocrisy, in which 
pride and falsehood are niated, just as he passed judgment, more 
severely on the Pharisaic spirit than on publicans and sinners, 
How then can the phenomenon be explained that He, to whom 
even sceptics do not deny the rarest measure of purity and 
clearness of mind, stands before us without being conscious of 
a single sin, or of the necessity of conversion and amendment 
which he requires of all others ; if not in this way, that he was 
CONSCIOUS of no sin because he WAS not a sinner. He was, 
though perfect man, like God in sinless perfection ; and though 
not, like God, incapable of being tempted, nor perfect (in de- 
gree) from his birth, ahd therefore not holy in that sense, yet 
holy in the preservation of ah innate purity and holiness, and 





* Uomp. ex. gr., Luke v. 8, the words of Peter; “‘ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord.” ; 
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by a fully normal development, in which the idea of pure hu- 
manity is finally realised in order that the ultimate end of the 
world might not be unfulfilled. Yes, the impression which he - 
rives us is that of a being FREE, the true Son of Mankind. 
fe needs no regeneration, but is by nature the new-born Man} 
who needs no remedy, and is conscious to himself of having 
power to be the Physician of sick humanity. But let us enter 
somewhat into detail. 

How does he feel and conduct himself toward nature as a 
Son in the Father’s house, when he lingers in it with a free 
and open sense for nature; beholding there the laws of the 
great house of this world, and revealing them in their con- 
cord and harmony with his work ; or when he stands intrepid 
amid the storm of the sea, amid his trembling disciples, well 
knowing that God has his hand upon him even while he slum- 
bers. As his free Son he stands before us in his self-possession, 
freely ruling his own nature and its powers, using everything 
just as a performer strikes the strings of his instrument, with a 
mastery over himself, and an adaptation to the higher end and 
mission of his life. He stands before us free, and independent 
of the world’s means and possessions. He seeks no outward 
possession in it, even when it might serve his objects, but 
without being careful for the morrow, rests contented with 
what is before him, knowing that he who feeds the fowls of 
heaven does not forget the children of men. “The Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head.” He is homeless and 
poor, for his mission is not to be the founder of a family or the 
director of earthly goods, though he highly commends a faith- 
ful steward, and never designates the casting away of fortune 
as a merit or.as anything good in itself. He can be rich and 
can be poor (John xix. 23, xii. 3; Matt. xxvi. 3-14). There is 
nothing there of ascetic spiritualistic virtue (Matt. xi. 9). And 
he has to exhibit what is the main condition of all fidelity in 
earthly things, and also in a stewardship, viz., the weaning of 
the heart from all vain property, which rather makes us bonds- 
men in mind and body, which enslaves us instead of enriching 
us, which is not worthy of being called ours because it affords 
an illusory satisfaction, and cannot truly be assimilated to our 
true nature, or be imperishable and for ever our own. He seeks 
to sever us from what is foreign that we may be capable of in- 
heriting that which alone can be ours, and which corresponds 
to the idea of property. He renounces outward property to 
realize the idea of property as is competent to the Son (Luke 
Xvi. en He who has been made free, severed from the illusion 

ly possession or the desire of it, carries within him the 

eternal treasure, he only will be able to become a true adminis- 

trator of the riches that fall to his lot without necessarily being 
VOL. XIL.—NO, XLI, Rr 
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seduced by deceitful riches. Jesus walks about, as it were, 
in paradisaic freedom from care, at once poor and rich, not 
careful for the morrow, not longing after outward glory, and 
also not rejecting anything which is the expression and sign- 
language of love, when a superfluity exceeding the measure of 
necessity is offered to him. (John xix. 23, xii. 1, and following 
verses.) While he has nothing he can yet call all his own, for 
the Father gives him what he needs, and disposes and regulates 
all so as to be conducive to the centré-point of his pare and 
which hese all. Now this centre is the work of redemption, 
the realisation of the idea of humanity in Christ. _Hence Jesus 
stands before us as the FREE ONE in the presence of human 
powers, a faithful Son of his people, obedieffrto the law, hon- 
ouring its authority and Israel’s right, typically to prepare the 
way for his kingdom ; honouring, too, the heathen magistrates, 
and their demands for service; and in heart far beyond the 
| agers economy, knowing himself to be personally free from . 
the obligation of the temple service, and from care on its 
account, for he hag ngthing to receive from it, and could not, 
without untruth, ise in the temple and its economy the 
ideal to which he had to give.tithes. (Comp. Heb. vii. 4, and 
following verses ; Matt. xil. 6 ; or: roti isgod mw éoriv ‘dds, 4—5.)* 


And yet he presént|y adds, after he had spoken of the temple 


tax, “ Nevertheless, lest we should offend them, go thou, and 
pay for me and thee” (Matt. xvii. 27). . 
is unique position of perfect liberty becomes more mani- 
fest when we compare it with John the Baptist, and consider 
the position of Jesus to the law and to the Old Testament in 
general, His doctrine of law corresponds entirely to his own 
self-consciousness in reference to the law ; his teaching is thus 
but an expression of his own self-conscious life, as on the other 
hand his life is doctrine as it reveals the principlesof his life. 
Jesus felt that he was inwardly at one with the Old Tes- 
tament. That is actually attested by his entire relation to the 
Baptist, in whom he sees the greatest of all the prophets, and 
the summary of the Old Testament, of the law and the prophets. 





* To his disciples he here gives a hint which they, without doubt, under- 
stood at a later time. When that is brought to light which is still only inward 
and hid beneath the veil of the legal economy, they will also be discharged and 
set free from the temple and its service. For by the plural and by the com- 
municative tone of the entire address (oi viol iva um oxavdariowmsy abrovs 
avri éuot xai ood), Jesus represents this’ free position towards the sanctuary 
as one that would belong also to his disciples This passage, with others, 
having reference to the temple (Matt. xii. 6; John ii. 19), proves, therefore, 
that we are not to conclude, Bias his silence regarding the abandonment of 
the temple service and the synagogue, or from Matt. v."24, xxiii. 19, that the 
Spirit of Jesus was not elevated above the Jewish econémy. But more con* 
cerning this presently. 
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He comes to him for baptism, that the New Testament may, 
as it were, receive its sanction from the Old, and be ushered in 
by it (Matt. xi. 10, ‘and fol. verses; iii. 13, and fol. verses). 
Jesus takes up John’s preaching of repentance, and of the near- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven (iv. 17.; compare iii. 2.) He 
finds already in the law thé évroA% weyddn, in which all the com- 
mandments are comprehended (Matt. xxii. 36-40) ; and he who 
has the knowledge of this évroA% is not far from the kingdom of 
God (Mark xii, 34). The contents of the law remains inviol- 
ably in the new covenant (Matt. v.17; Luke xvi.17). It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of 
the law to pass away. Whosoever shall break one of the least 
of these commandments, shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven (Matt. v. 18; compare Matt. xxiii. 2, 3).. Hence 
it is manifest that all precipitate breaking wig,the Old Testa- 
ment, all reform from without, and not frogs Within, js repudi- 
ated ; with which we must connect the fact that hé nowhere 
gives his disciples a commandment to forsake the sacrifices and 
temple-service, or even to separate from the sygagogue, or to 
drop the Sabbath-law. Hence several representatives of the 
recent Tiibingen school have believed that their hypothesis of 
the Ebionism or Judaism of primitive Christianity could be 
historically established by the gospels. 

But to the passages which prove that Jesus was conscious of 
being at one with the Old Testament, there are opposed a mul- 
titude of others, which so strongly declare the NEWNESS of the 
gospel, that Marcion, on the contrary, thought he could main- 
tain that, according to primitive Christianity, the gospel entirely 
broke with the law. 

These two opposite extremes are indeed at one in this, that 
they explain a whole series of sayings and narratives as the 
interpolations of a later time, and hold as non-authentic what 
the others regard as genuine, and vice versa, without reflecting 
how far such conduet makes them guilty of historical arbitrari- 
ness. - Rather, as it belongs to the privileges of intellectual 
greatness to unite the remote, the mental elevation of Jesus is 
the only satisfactory explanation of the seemingly opposite 
statements as to the Old Testament. 

The novelty of the gospel in relation to the Old Testament 
is as strongly expressed by Jesus as we find it anywhere in 
Paul. Unity with the Old Testament is not sameness. The 
Baptist is not Christ; he baptizes with water, but not with 
the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii, 11; Acts i. 5). He came iv dg 
dixouoaivng (Matt. xxi.-xxii., 3, 1), neither eating nor drinking ; 
he fi much, and so too did his disciples ; he lived accordin 
to a rigid asceticism (Matt. xi. 18). Jesus came eating an 
drinking ; he did not shun the society of sinners ; he demands 
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no outward asceticism, but leaves fasting as only the natural ex- 
pression of the state of mind, but not as a law. e law and the 
prophets reach down to the Baptist ; with him as the last and 
greatest of a series or grade, a period of universal history-closes ; 
with Jesus a new one begins (Matt. xi. 11 ; Luke xvi. 15), that 
of the gospel {v. 16). The least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than the greatest of the pre-Christian age (Matt. xi. 14). 
As to the law itself, Jesus ascribes to himself divine authority 
to determine what is the will of God. Such is the scope of — 
this—the six times repeated ya Atyw iva (Matt. v.), with which 

he plainly enough places himself formally far above Moses, who 
does not thus speak in his own name. On the other hand, 
Jesus regards what he gives, not as something foreign or con- 
tradictory to the Old Testament, but as the development of its 
’ pith and marrow, or as the fulfilment of its promises and sha- 
dows. With a view to delineate the true righteousness of the 
kingdom of heaven, he goes back to the essence of it in such 
sort that he forbids many things hitherto tolerated by the law, 
if not commanded, as an oath, divorce, the right of retaliation,” 
and he forbids them in virtue of what,is already demanded in 
the Old Testament, the principles of truth and love. Of special 
importance is his position towards the laws of purification, of 
sacrifice, and of the Sabbath. The Old Testament still con- 
siders man indefinitely as a unity, without expressly distinguish- 
ing between outward and inward PURITY. ‘It is true it says, 
“Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy.” But thelaws of purification 
refer only to the holiness of the body. Jesus (Matt. xv. 11-15; 
Mark vii. 15-23) lays down the principle, that it is the impurity 
of the heart which defiles the man in soul and body ; and that 
outward (ceremonial) impurity, unconnected with that of the 
heart, defiles no man. The body and its unholiness, it is true, 
were by no means treated as something indifferent. Jesus 
himself calls his body a temple : it should be sanctified bf us, 
but from within outwardly. Hence, of course, the Levitical 
ordinances of the Old Testament, as means of keeping man 
holy, fall to the groumwd as a secondary, powerless attempt to 
exhibit the idea of the undivided holiness of the entire man. 
But this idea itself remains; nay, is now only to be realised. 
It is similar in regard to the SACRIFICES to be brought to God. 
Jesus did not forbid these outward gifts ;.but in themselves 
they have no value. Love, mercy, and obedience are better 
than sacrifice ; 7. ¢., the sacrifice of our own will and heart, the 
sacrifice which is the mgn himself is the true sacrifice (Matt. 





* The personal, with the revenge attached (Matt. v. 89, and fol. verses). He 
does not thereby dispute the right and duty of the State (Matt. xxii. 15-22; 
John xviii. 18-88; vi. 15; Matt. xxvi. 52.) 
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xii. 7; xv. 1,and fol. verses). Finally, his liberty and his posi- 
tion, as elevated above the legal stand-point, evinces itself par- 
ticularly in relation to the SABBATH-LAW, in .his doctrine and 
in his practical conduct. “The Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.” “The Sabbath is made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath” (Mark ii. 27; Matt. xii. 1-13; Luke vi 1). God 
_—_ not need on his own account that men should offer to him 
a portion of time for himself, to honour him thereby. The 
Sabbath is instituted for man, for his spiritual and physical 
nature, as a gift and a blessing, i in which Jesus himself rejoiced, 
though personally Lord of the Sabbath. But it would be sel- 
fishness, nay, hypocrisy, to use a blessing given us for the pro- 
motion of goodness, as an occasion to abstain from good works. 
There is nothing more frequent in the gospels than the collisions 
into which Jesus is brought with.the Jews on account of the 
cures wrought on Sabbath, which he might have avoided could 
he have prevailed upon himself to omit anything good in itself, 
on account of an offence which was to be foreseen. Whoever 
considers the power exercised by the traditions respecting the 
Sabbath, and that the observance of them was regarded as a 
pillar of piety, will fally dismiss the thought that Jesus aimed 
at a show of peculiar piety among his countrymen ; for then 
he must have acted quite differently as to fasting, asceticism, 
the Sabbath, and prayer. Rather we discern in him the 
courage which acts out among men what he knows to be good 
and true, in a firm and self-consistent, free and intrepid way, 
_ uncencerned about good report or bad report in the world. 
Yes, Jesus exhibited both in doctrine and life a connected and 
entirely new mode of understanding the law, and man’s rela- 
tion to God. They who regard the law of God as only an ex- 
ternal thing, and not within them, never escape, as repeated 
experience shews , the apparent collision of uties, and the 
morbid scrupulous conscience, because it is but formally bound 
by the revealed will of God, but has not come to a free know- 
ledge of its own of what is good (John viii. 32), and falls into an 
endless casuistry, by which one commandment is turned against 
another, till everything dissolves into moral scepticism or pro- 
babilism which puts outside itself the knowledge of what is good, 
and permits a foreign conscience to be implanted in it, if it does 
not fall into entire indifferentism. Nowthe characteristic trait of 
Jesus is, that He IS QUITE ABOVE THE LEGAL GRADE on which 
every one stands and must stand, when conscience is awakened 
without reconciliation to God, peace and immediate living 
communion with God. Now, it does not suffice tu say, Jesus 
is the first man truly reconciled to God.. For where is there 
a trace of his needing conversion or, reconciliation to God ? 
Rather the breath of an unearthly peace breathes through his 
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whole life ; nay, there was in him the power of communicating 
this peace to those around him. This peace he could have, 
however, only because he was the free man, free from the curse 
of guilty feeling and of sin, free in reference to the law, inas- 
much as by the fulfilment of the law he trod’and lived above* 
the law on the ground of the liberty of the children of God. 
He had in himself a knowledge of what is good, and of the will 
of God, while the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth. 
Standing in the Jaw, and the law or the will of God having be- 
come a living reality: in his knowledge and will, he had the 
simple direct look of.a child or son, which leads back the mind 
to the simple, to that which is from the beginning, away from the 
- division of the principle of goodness into a distracting multipli- 
city, the parts of which are independent of each other, and,away 
from the confusion of Jewish casuistry and its moral collisions. 
Now since he does not stand before us as a servant subject to 
the law (though he was conscious of the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy of the servant of God, Luke v. 18), but as the Son of the 
house standing IN the law, so is he THE man who has open 
access to God, and cultivates free and uninterrupted fellowship 
with God. Therefore he, the free Son, regularly calls God 
Father and not merely Lord; nay, “his Father,” as if uncon- 
sciously describing his unique relation to God. And be- 
cause he lives entirely in the law, the law as it were revives in 
him, he himself becomes the exhibitor of it, the living law, 
according to which all shall be judged (John v. 27, Matt. 
xxv. 31-41). Hence, too, judgment upon all belongs to the 
Son’s rights, of which he is conscious. On the other hand, he 
will share his Son’s rights with those who through the Son 
have God as their Father, and are made sons of God through 
the first-born brother. Here again his peculiar dignity and 
freedom evince themselves. To the Father indeed he desires 
to lead back all fallen brethren, to himself he will draw all 
(John ii. 32). But he alone is the bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15), 
mankind is the bride ; he is at the right hand of the Father 
(Matt. xxii. 44), and as the Son glorifies the.Father by the 
work of man’s redemption, so the Father glorifies the Son, for 
he is not a mere MEANS of redemption, but also his own proper 
object, and it is the Father who prepares the marriage for the 
Son (Matt. xxii: 2; xxv. 1). And it ever continues to be his 
joy to make his disciples partakers of his peace and joy. 

In the nature of the thing those who neither anticipate nor 
seek this peace, cannot rightly know what is meant by the fact 





* The import of Dorner’s words is plain enough, and not deserving of chal- 
lenge, when taken in connection with what precedes. But as to the essence 
of the moral law-as such, Christ, so far from being above it, had “ the law within 
his heart.” (Ps. xl. 8; Heb. x).—Ep. B.g F. E.R. , 
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that Jesus, by the fulfilling of the law and prophets, brought 
peace and a new stage of life, nay, a new era to mankind. 
They can speak perhaps of the peace of a landscape, of a-pieée- of 
music, of sentimental or zsthetic feeling, which they confoun 
with the peace which passes all understanding, and which is 
not of an esthetic but of an ethical and religious nature. They 
must, if they think logically, regard the stage of legal life as 
the highest stage of humanity, and as one that is not-to be 
surmounted, and assign to Jesus his place within this platform ; 
and just because they have no need of a higher, they cannot 
see why Christ is to be thought sinless, why a high degree of 
moral excellence may not suffice. But we have shewn that 
we cannot stop short at this. Either they must permit this 
phenomenon to awaken their moral sense, and to awaken the 
necessity of atonement, in order to find, by means of faith 
on him, a peace whichis neither transitory nor delusive, 
and new activity for all life; or Jesus must become to them 
less than he was. They must regard him amidst the contra- 
‘diction of conscience, and ‘of the impression which he cannot 
fail to make even on them, as a profaner of holy things, and a 
_ fool blinded as to his sin by unprecedented spiritual pride. The 
church of the Lord, just because some justify the Jews in con- 
demning Jesus, will not cease to receive from his person the 
impression of unparalleled innocence and power—a phenome- 
non not of this wofld ; full of a different, new, and holy spirit ; 
so unique and lofty, and towering above all others, that it 
would involve new self-delusion not to recognise it. He who 
has any moral sense knows by experience that the archetype of 
the good is presented to us in Jesus This archetype, where it 
is known, commends itself by its excellence, and attests its own 
proper truth in every human breast. But it is not true that 
this archetype is in the heart of every man; it lives only in 
Christendom, in which the historical portrait of Jesus lives 
and reproduces itself, but nowhere beyond it. 

This obviates, too, the opinion that this figure is a creation 
of the apostles’ mind. How completely different their wonted 
Jewish mode of thought and feeling was,.from that of Jesus, 
into which they could enter only with difficulty and by degrees, 
‘is certain and beyond doubt. How they reached their subse- 
“ quent disposition to imitate him—how they should have come 
to their ethico-religious stage of life—is absolutely inexplicable 
if we take away the only natural ground of explanation, which 
lies in his sacred and marvellously attractive person. We should 
surround ourselves with a world of enigmas if we despised the 
only solution of the enigma. We must still further maintain 
that the itmage of the new free humanity within the old could 
not have arisen of itself, without a divine communication of the 
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Spirit, as indeed the essential idea in this figure is just the 
union of man with God, the real and perpetual fellowship with 
God. None can speak, as is done in the gospels, of God as the . 
Father but’he who has experience of it, whether immediately as 
the Son, or mediately as those who, through faith in him and 
not otherwise, are reconciled to God, and made partakers of his 
peace. Hence, in every instance of transmuting the person of 
Christ into a myth there is a great petitio principii, if not a 
denial of the new thing that is in the pen. gure which to the 
church of the Lord is inviolably certain, There lies in it this opi- 
nion, that there cannot be anything higher than what the gospel 
terms the platform of the law, and that this cannot be sur} 
mounted ; in short, that the absolute religion is Judaism, after 
divesting it, perhaps, of the national and the particular, but 
also of the promise;. That, however, cannot be the absolute 
religion which leaves room for conceiving the possibility of a 
higher and more perfect one; which leaves unfulfilled, or suffers 
to be extinguished, not only among the Jews but also among 
the Gentiles, the holiest aspirations of the human heart, as 
well as their most glorious anticipations and promises. 

If we have hitherto considered the Son of man as a unique 
phenomenon, since he alone stands before us as the Free One, 
as against sin and law in relation to God and the world, to na- 
ture and the human race, as well as in relation to himself; we 
must now look still further at the GROUND and SOURCE OF 
THIS LIBERTY. Thus only will the contrast between him and 
_ all his contemporaries—not excepting the disciples—fully ap- 

pear, and the impossibility of inventing his character will be 
manifest. It is sacred love; it is, to express it in the language 
of a distinguished English theologian, the GREAT LAW OF SAC- 
RIFICE, consciously and energetically carried out to the end— 
which distinguishes his entire life in the most peculiar, foreign- 
looking, yet world-subduing way. : 

Christ’s character is purely incomprehensible on the prin- 
ciples of ordinary human nature, or from the modesof thought, 
motives, and impulses of his nation and age. He has his origin 
in a higher region ; in true humanity united toGod. All other 
men we see moulded, in a certain measure, by the spirit of 
their age and nation. Even in him we do not deny all influ- 
ence of companions and of history; but the inner nature of 
Christ, and his moral life, do not leave the impressipn of the 
period in which he lived, or of anyparticular age in general; it 
has an everlasting tone. He is in this sense, too, the free one. 
He belongs to no particular age, and yet to all ages at once ; 
for he is the expression of the everlasting life. His appear- 
ance is the direct opposite of that which even the pious Israel- 
ites had hoped and pictured to themselves: to destroy the 
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myth of the Messianic advent which they had sketched for 
themselves was his hard task ; and just because he would not, 
and could not, realize thiseschatological myth, he earned hatred 
and rejection on the part of his carnally-minded contempo- 
raries. On his disciples, after he had drawn them to him, we 
see him unweariedly labouring, with calm wisdom and patience 
indeed, as they were able to bear it, but also with a con- 
stantly equal clearness, fearlessness, and confidence ; first, to 
destroy their dearest Messianic hopes, that he might next make - 
room for the directly opposite, viz., that which,he had directly 
to demand and give. The same ground which forbade him to 
meet their wishes and expectations from the very first—ex- 
pectations of the still unbroken natural heart, though trained 
by the discipline and order of the theocracy—had also not 
permitted the Spirit of God in the prophets to communicate 
more than they could bear. But Jesus has from the beginning 
unveiled, in his life, and progressively too in his doctrine, love, as 
the great law of sacrifice—to him his life’s law of liberty, and 
to his disciples the fundamental condition of their regeneration 
from the death of natural life into that which is spiritual, and 
of their share in his liberty and blessedness. 

We shall only indicate, by a few strokes, what we mean 
by this; for the theme is too rich and too deep to be ex- 
hausted. ; 

Jesus did not at first wish to bring in or gain a worldly re- 
form and a worldly kingdom.* Moreover, he did not in the 
beginning count on a general, religious, and moral revolution 
in the people of Israel.f He knew his people and the human 
heart too well, and had too early to experience obstinate _resis- 
tance,{ to yield to the illusion that the mere power of his doc- 
trine, or the impression of his deeds, would at once effect the 
reform, nay, the new birth of men’s hearts, which was his aim. 
From the Cadesing his work was planned with more depth, 
grandeur, and daring ; that is, in such a way that he should 
not give up his people and men, though they should reject 
him, as he foresaw they would, (Mark xii. 32); that he should 
net, cease to love them ; and that his very sufferings at their 
hands, and for their sakes, should only be- turned into the 
clearest proof of his disinterested love, which sought not him- 
self, but their good. The purity of his self-forgetting, self- 
sacrificing love was to kindle up the last spark of human feel- 
ing which still glimmers in the hardest sinner’s heart, and 





* Matt. iv. 9, 11; Luke iv. 19, &.; Matt. xi. 4-7; v. 8, 4. 11, and fol- 
luwing verses ; x. 16; John ii. 19; iii. 3. 

t Compare the sermon on the Mount; Luke iv. 24; John iv. 44. 

¢ John ii, 19-24; iv. 1, comp. 8; Luke iv. 29. 
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by awakening contrition and shame, to make room for his 
spirit of love. 

Human scorn may defy its might and power, or bend before 
it only outwardly and reluctantly. To the doctrine of divine 
wisdom, man may oppose his own wisdom, may arm himself 
against its assaults; the example of a blameless life before 
one’s eyes may leave entire the self-righteousness of the human 
heart, nay, provoke it to maintain the good opinion of its own 
excellence by suspicious and uncharitable falsehood ; condemn- 
ing words, however just they may be, might darken still 
more a heart alienated from God. __Jesus did not think that his 
deeds of power, or the.doctrineg ‘of hidwisdom,and his blame- 
less life would bring the decision and crisis for hard hearts. He 
knew, on the contrary, that, though all this did not pierce the 
heart, he was in possession of another power, which could ope- 
rate only after his death, that is, the power of his death itself, 
as a sacrifice of love to a world rejecting him. That he fully gave 
himself up as a voluntary, defenceless, and disarmed victim, only 
not giving up the love which embraced his people and man- 
kind, and which, when dying, prayed for his enemies—this 
disarmed the enmity, the pride, the falsehood, and the resist- 
ance of the insolent, complacently-wise, and self-righteous 
heart in a far other way than even reproof and condemnation 
could do. 

How absurdly he seems to act, and contrary to all the usual 
rules of life! He is full of the kingly spirit; he wishes to 
become a king, as he is the Lord of minds, the King of 
souls ; but he is so only by the circumstance that he entirely 
surrenders himself, and gives himself up, only not giving up 
love, and not giving up faith in the power of suffering, dying, 
disinterested love. 

He wishes to win the victory over all enemies, visible and 
invisible. He wishes the dominion which, he knows, is fore- 
ordained for him ; but he will have this by subjecting himself 
to the shame, nay, to the death, of a malefactor, and he con- ~ 
sciously and voluntarily gives his enemies their will, by 
means of which he falls, From the curse, and what is worthy 
of the curse, he will draw the blessing, and from death the 
life. It is athought so grand and bold,—a faith full of marvel- 
lous divine originality, in all the calmness of power, a patience 
and moderation without enthusiasm, purely formed in free 
obedience to the Father’s known will, and carried out to the 
last breath of life—that nothing but stupidity eould deny the 
impossibility of such a character being invented by his dis- 
ciples. The disciples themselves, though belonging to the poor 
in spirit; and not indifferent “to righteousness,” had, without 
him, no idea of the law of sacrifice, of the spirit and power of 
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suffering love. They clung to the hopes of an outward Mes- 
sianic glory with a tenacity of self-will which caused Jesus the 
hardest toil, and more than once extorted sighs. True, they 
knew that the Messianic kingdom was to be a kingdom of 
righteousness, but they will have that so suited to their dar- 
ling hopes that, averse as they were to sacrifice, they will expect 
the moral reform, so far as they acknowledge’ its necessity, on 
the easier path of the alluring and terrifying, judicial and divid- 
ing power of the Messianic glory. Sacrifice, the cross, and self- 
denial were to them nothing else than scare-erows, against 
which they protected themselves with might and main. How 
should they, how could they, have invented or created the cha- 
racter of Jesus ? 

But how did this very thing, so thoroughly repugnant and 
offensive to the apostles, and which seemed a sufficient reason 
to reject him, how did this divine folly of self-sacrificing love 
approve itself as divine wisdom, as an unveiling of the mystery 
which contains the unique and conquering power—power of dis- 
solving all the world’s disharmony into harmony, nay, the 
power of uniting the countless often self-conflicting powers of 
the world into the unity of the kingdom of God? All the 
strife and discord in the world springs from nothing but the 
spirit which flees from sacrifice, the happy death of selfish 
nature. The solution of the deepest enigma of the human 
breast includes in it the mystery of innocent sacrifice, which 
unfolded itself in the whole life of Jesus in an increasing mea- 
sure till he came to Golgotha. 

The entire life of Jesus was a SACRIFICE OF LOVE; he re- 
garded true greatness as consisting in self-abasement for men’s 
good ; serving them, but with a high sense of liberty, which 
can be all things in itself, high and low, poor and rich, nay, 
which is inwardlysof the royal sort, but accepts and uses every- 
thing just as the spirit of sacrifice or of love demands. Re- 
quiting hatred with love, far from a feeling of revenge and 
judging, seeking enemies as lost brothers, and consuming him- 
self in such love, he verified that divine self-forgetfulness, from 
which nothing can be taken, because it seeks and retains 
nothing for itself, and to which, for this reason, everything be- 
longs, and hearts must yield. Such loving, in truth, is the 
emanation of the eternal divine life. It proves itself an abso- 
lutely immortal inextinguishable flame, by its power con- 
verting what opposes it into what feeds the flame, so that its 
fire burns the brighter. This view breaks even a rocky heart 
in two with shame, contrition, and penitence; melts the ice of 
the natural heart, which only sought itself and loved itself in 
poor delusive pride ; and displays in "the having nothing of- 
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love; the having of all things, the true property, the true 
riches, the liberty which none can take away. This love is 
.the power that can move the world, raise it from its hinges 
and fetters, heal its distractions, and thus insert it anew into 
the divine centre. Not of this world, it yet enters into the 
‘world, rejoicing with the joyful, weeping with those who weep, 
_ in order to serve it, and by serving to conquer it, and by con- 
' quering to vivify, and glorify it.* 

This love, this spirit of sacrifice, cantiot, indeed,.be in us, 
in the copy, WITHOUT OUR BEING FIRST RECONCILED and 
experiencing the peace of God; and, as we need expiation 
above all things, burdened as we are with sin and guilt, 
‘therefore the pure love’ of Jesus, bearing mankind upgn 
his heart, with the fullest sense of the justice of the divine 
curse, and of the displeasure which lay heavy upon us, must 
needs make our cause his own by sympathy. His love must, 
according to his office, take the direction of bearing our weak- 
nesses and diseases on his priestly heart (Matt. viii. 17, ix. 36, 
xiv. 14, xv. 32, xxiii. 37, xx. 28, dnd thereby be made a surety 
for us to the satisfied justice of God, so that .God can regard 
the world as reconciled in him, the righteous one. Bat though 
he stands before us unique in his calling, in virtue of his sin- 
less holiness, yet our entire life may be, ‘and ought to be, asac- 
rifice on the ground of atonement, a priestly service in which 
we sacrifice to God everything impure to which our heart clings, 


self-will and all self-seeking, and dedicate and devote ourselves - 
to him without reserve in the sacrifice of faith, and thank and 


praise him in the sacrifice of love, which at one time streams 
forth in childlike words of prayer to the Father, and at another 
occupies itself, with all its powers, in self-forgetfulness for the 
good of the brethren, simply seeking another's: good, and thus 
dying the progressive death of love, which i is ever a self-renew- 
ing life. 

Jesus, as he is historically attested, stands before us in the 
world as a MIRACLE; not as a miracle deranging the orderly 
connection of the world, but raising the true image of human- 
ity, which is the end of creation, and restoring the world, which 





* From this point, a number of. features in the life-picture of Jesus come 

into the light of a great connection. We name them, but refrain from carry- 
ing them out. So Matt. v. 3-7, 9-12, 12-25, 38-48, ‘29, 80; vi. 24; viii. 21 ; 
ix, 11-18, 15-17; x. 16-28, 82-89, particularty 88, 89; xi. 25, 26, 
xii. 7, 8; xii. 16-21 ; xiii. 4-8, 11- 16, 46, 46; xv. 11-20; xvi. 21-25 ; xvii. 
24-27 ; xviii. 1-5, 8-11, 15-17, 21-85 ; xix, 14, 21; xx. 20-28 ; xxii. 2-10; 
xxiii. 5. 10-12, 23, 26-28, 34, 37; xxiv. 9-18; xxv. 29; and the parallels, 
Luke xxiii. 84; John i. 14; iii. 3-6, 16, 17-19 ; iv. 22, 82-88, 48; v. 17-20, 80 
85, 38-47; vi. 27, 45-47: vii. 17-19; viii. 32, 42-50, 54; ix. 39-41; x. 
11-18; xi. 9, and following verses, 35, 61-52; xii. 22-26, 32, comp. 8-28, 87, 
and following verses ; xiii. 1, 4-17, 31, 82, 34, 85; xiv. 81; xv. 16; xvii. 19- 
25; xviii. 30, 37; xx. 29; xxi. 15-19, 
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had become a moral chaos, to the xésu0s, and undoing its moral 
jars everywhere where room was given him by the _— and 
example of his’ sacrifice. -As to the eternal higher life of the 
Son of man, John specially instructs us. It is his being one - 
with the Father, whose voice and will he constantly heard, , 
whom he always saw working, and whose face he’ beheld. 
Standing constantly, and without intermission, i-this oneness, 
perfectly united to the Father in love; he becomes himself: the 
revelation of the Father and of his love. It is the absolute 
ethical communion with the Father, and, by consequence, also 
the ontological, or mental, communion with the Father, in vir- 
tue of which he is what he is, and lives as he does. ‘ How 
such a personage would arise in a sinful race, how his first 
earthly origin is to be understood, are considerations that lie 
beyond the limits of this inquiry. It is enough for our purpose 
if we have succeeded in proving that the sinless perfection of 
Jesus is an historical fact, which sober history has to accept 
as certainly as any other historical fact, and if- we have been 
able to exhibit it in some of its aspects ih its entire originality. 

IV. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS - 
FOR CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, Ns 

‘Every mentally-quickened age sees new sidés in the person 
of Christ; the sides which possess power to heal the evils which 
have recently arisen in society, and to overcome new popular 
errors. _To thé church’s own enrichment and self-confirmation 
' these attacks must contribute, They arouse her from the 
slumber of traditional custom, which supposes that it holds 
possession of that which can have a living presence only in the 
course of constant study, and which can be only as it is a living 
presenty a complete, harmonious, and secure possession, It is 
the privilege of the gospel that its opponents are obliged to 
confirm the disciples’ gaze on that by which they themselves 
may be overthrown, 1.¢.,, won. 

In the earlier centuries there was among mankind a more 
lively sense of God, or at least a more lively craving for God, 
than is, in many ways, to be found at present. The old world’s 
-despair of itself was the end of its mediate or direct deifica- 
tion of the world. The general decay of human things, and 
misery, drove the heathen world to God, and to his revelation 
in Christ. In this revelation it was THE DIVINE for which it 
had most directly an open eye ; more gomary 6 it was the di- 
vine on that side which distinguishes it most from the human, 
in its perishableness, its chaos, and its misery ; that is, it was 
the might and majesty, the glory and blessedness of God ; and 
the most intensive piety of the first century was more a fleeing 
from this world as a vain show to God, than a use of the pre- 
sent world, animated by Christian principles. 
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To this characteristic trait of ancient Christianity, which had 
to fix its seat amid expiring nationalities, there seems to have 
been-a contrast in the youthful world of the migratory northern 
hordes, and their onward exploits among mankind. But the 
latter enjoyed what I would almost call the natural blessing of’ 
- youth, at least among the young peoples historically most im- 
portant,—the lively sense of God, and the craving for God; and 
entered willingly into the school and the discipline of the ancient 
church, according to which, men and virgins who had devoted 
their lives to God took rank above knights and noble matrons ; 
nay, chivalry and imperialism became in part, even spiritually, 
the church’s arm, by their vow of obedience. Not only was whole- 
some discipline established ; not only were the wild shoots of 
these hardy children of nature pruned ; but the church made 
an incision into the normal and divinely-constituted life of na- 
ture, as if it. were theirs to annihilate the human, that nothin 
but the divine might be current. Not only were the earthy = 
moral spheres of life depreciated, and robbed of independent 


ad significance,—all the value, nay, all true reality being placed 


solely in the church, which sacrificed to God or transubstan- 

tiated all that is earthy ; but revelation itself, and above all, its 

consummation in Christ, was divested of its HUMAN character ; 

the omnipotent-majesty of Christ and, his legislative and judi- 

cial holiness being alone in their thoughts. - The human friend- 

rt, and the human tenderness of his nature were transferred 
ary and the saints. 

” So long as this immediate, and as it were natural, but retty’ 
indefinite sense of God, fed by the devotional life of the mae 
preponderated among mankind;—the feeling of general and ‘deep 
reverence for God’s holy, annihilating, omnipresent majesty, 
before which all finite being is valueless and as nothing,—there 
were in the prevailing mood of mankind grounds which (where 
Christianity must needs be proved by arguments) had a lively 
sense for the evidence of miracles. The mind was prepared to 
see miracles breaking forth at every moment and everywhere, 
and to see in them the omnipotence and majesty of God, and 
in this mood willingly believed the credibly-reported miracles 
of Scripture. What they proved in their own nature was, in- 
deed, nothing but the majesty and POWER OF GOD exalted 
above the powers of mankind and of nature, but this passed 
for the dive xas’ i&ox%v; and the defect perhaps felt as to the 
certainty of the testimonies from antiquity for miracles was 
richly compensated by the belief in the miracles continued in 
the church.* 


* The proof from prophecy, too, in its rer acceptation, was properly no- 
thing but a proof of the POWER of God as opposed to accident, and revealed 
so little the unity and constancy of God's chief end in the world that, on the 
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What a wholly different turn the matter has taken in the 
last centuries, and how much has the feeling altered, especially 
in the Protestant world! How many believing Protestants 
who hold fast the miracles of Christ have come to faith in 
Christ, not BY his miracles, but, so to speak, IN SPITE of them; 
because the more the philosophical sense has been cultivated, 
the more (that is, so long as they were considered acts of om- 
nipotence, but not equally acts of a disposing divine wisdom, 
and unconnected with the ultimate and absolute scope of the 
universe), the more did miracles stand opposed to the whole 
weight of the firm and regular laws of nature, nay, to the en- — 
tire position of the sons of this age, which sees in the visible 
universe a well-ordered and momentous reality,with its own 
life, its own. meaning, and not a mere cover of a miracle- 
world lying behind and discovering itself as a world of arbi-- 
trariness. OF a i a cat Fo 

One has a good right to call the nearly dominant modé of 
contemplating the world in the physi¢al researches of the day 
a dead mode denuded of God, wanting -ideality, and narrow. 
But it cannot be denied that, or she other hand, it has a 
more concrete, truer insight into the connection of the powers 
of the-world, and of their operations and laws, than the old, - 
and, so to speak, one-sidedly theological survey of the universe. 
Whoever now stands true in the Christian faith, denies no 
actual fact to defend the faith. It is rather the infinite elas- 
ticity of Christianity to derive advantage from every real ad- 
vance of human knowledge, and to apply it as an impulse to 

urify man, and to reveal new sides of the glory of the gospel. 

he world-despising idealism has, as Oetinger already per- 
ceived, done so much damage to true theology, and so much 
does it obstruct even to this day, the historical view of 
Christianity, that theology may well see in it a summons to 
give greater significance to the actual world ; and the recent 
change of idealism into materialism, which would hardly have 
been effected had the importance of matter and of the terres- 
trial world founded more correct appreciation in theology and 
philosophy, points to the same task, To this we are sum- 
moned also by the undeniable fact, that the divine work of the 
Reformation is closely connected with that revolution, and with 
the advance of the physical sciences. 

It is true that Farru, the sternum of the Reformation, soars 
beyond the visible to’ find its rest and its life in the living 
God, revealed in Christ. It seeks and finds its true citizen- 





contrary, the most trivial occurrence in detail appeared to lend more stringency 
to this proof than what is most important and indispensable to God's chief end 
in the world. 
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ship in heaven. But heaven is to it no longer a remote thing 
.in eternity, as it was to the middle ages: it has heaven open, 
nay,-faith has heaven already IN itself. It is only by a death 
that this heaven can be entered, and not by penances un- 
friendly to life which fill up this life and a vast part of the 
future ; but, by REPENTANCE and FAITH; and a commence- 
ment of the resurrection to a new life fails already into 
time. Though faith, moreover, in this world, “ possesses 
as though it possessed not,” as far as it is directed to a future 


goal, the city of God, the new Jerusalem which is above, yet - 


the whole value for it does not lie in eternity. Since heaven 
has descended into the heart, and Christ has made be- 
lievers his own members, these know that something valu- 
able is already to be found upon earth. The very chiaracter 
of the man in whom Christ’s Spirit dwells is already in this 
world something that is ennobled by the divine love, and has 
thus a truly immeasurable value in the eyes of this love—a value 
not by transmutation into the divine and by loss of character, 
but, on the very contrary, by the perfecting of creation already 
begun in time. What importance man’s earthly life, or the 
time-side, has won in‘this point of view, and what importance 
anthropology has gained alongside of. theology, which pre- 
viously well nigh discerned in God nothing but the majesty of 
holy power, is self-evident, In the Reformation view of faith, 
there lay the germ of a new view of God ; but this did not 
at once obtain free development. On the contrary, mind in 
the Protestant world cast itself with all its aspirations and 


power upon the,knowledge of man and_salvation for him, of - 


mind and physical nature, and upon the investigation and 
mastery of the stage here given to our race as a possession. 

It is true, I repeat, that the study of nature, and the entire 
empirico-realistic direction taken by science has in part assumed 
an ungodly character. Forgetting the whence and the whither, 
it has shut itself up in a self-created prison, and praised and 
extolled it as the land of liberty. It has forgotten that it is the 
gospel by which mankind was raised erect again in Christian 
nations, and the power was recovered by which éven secular 
opinion subsists in its progressive culture. For the life-prin- 
ciple of human culture is worship. Still it remains true that, 
since the Reformation, the eyes of mankind have opened to the 

resent world, to its history and its nature, in a measure un- 
ane before, and that it takes possession of the world with a 
success’ never before equalled in intellectual knowledge and 
practical conquest. This turn in universal history cannot be 
wrenched back. Our business is to adapt ourselves to it, and 
turn it to account as the gospel intends. 

In the opinion of antiquity, the world still hovered between 
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being and non-being.* . A world not yet feeling eternal life in 
"itself, though bearing a religious breath in it, could not yet 
attain 12 the firm persuasion that it was a real quantity havin 
a relative independence in relation to God: men’s minds coul 
not fully deal in earnest with the thought of a real creation, 
when the intensest mystic piety ever afresh substituted uncon- 
sciously that annihilation in God is the world’s final goal. The 
God of majesty, the God of absolute power, was always akin to 
this mode of thought, and viewed predominantly as nothing but 
holy power, which, as “swmmum liberum arbitrium,” could 
any moment. break, suspend, annihilate any order, any exist- 
ence, any law (even according to some the moral law, which he 
had given to us). 

Now our met of physical science, who everywhere must need 
seek constancy, law, and order, and are conscious of perceiving 
in all this what is truly divine and worthy of God, come into 
keen conflict with this conception of God, with which unhappily 
a large section of evangelical théologians long continued satis- 
fied. Nay, they turn away from the living God of the gospel 
as a God of arbitrariness and disorder. Thus the véry thing that 
was specially asserted as a proof of the divinity of Christianity 
—namely, miraclest}—appeared to them more and moreas some- 
thing unworthy of God; nay, even if the fact of miracles 
could be conceded as something contrary to God, as a sign of 
adisorderly power, of a libérty which would rather be arbi- 
trariness, while tlie rising natural theology was conscious (and in 
one respect justly so) of possessing a higher conception of God. 
Certainly this God of natural theology, wanting an absolute 
historical endj could only become the dead iron law in which 
the world-machine ends, or (where men will have a more lively 
idea) the essence of the living world itself, in a pantheistic sense ; 
and thus men returned to the heathen doctrine of materialism. 
But the heathen have -no hope. Were it conceivable that a 
people.should lapse again into naturalistic pantheism, this 
world would again become to them a chaos, without form 
and void, so that the dreams of their essential divinity would 
perish just as in the old heathen world before Christ ; and in- 
stead of finding in themselves the true satisfying reality, they 
would long for nothing se-mueh-as-for death, or to throw away 

* Let the reader recall the doctrine of creation by Augustine, Anselm, and 
even Thomas. : 

t Dorner, with many of his countrymen, puts the difficulties as to the mira- 
cles of the gospel, seen in the light of the divine immutability and the divine 
order, much more strongly than was to be expected from him. He ignores the 
fact that the world and physical nature are under the bondage of corruption 
(Rom, viii. 20), as well as men’s bodies. If they are no longer in their normal 
state, and Christ is the Deliverer, his miracles are not a disorder, but a begun 
restoration of order, and a Beer 7 ¥y perfection of order, when he shall 





make all things new.—Eb. 
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their existence, in order té reach the divine, just as we notice 


this still in millions among the Brahmanical and Buddhis¢ 


heathen. 

But if the Reformation emancipated man’s mind, 80 as to view 
the world, and enter it as into a reality which has a value and 
end in itself even in time—if the Reformation has effected this, 
that mind, passing from the position of childhood and bondage, 
can go on its way freely, and, according to its cwn decision, it is 
particularly incumbent on the church of the Reformation to 
direct this decision to the right goal. This she can only do by the 
unfolding more and more fully of Christian truth; and only 
where she neglects this, and as far as she neglects it, will the 
antichristian tendencies, which, under the guise of progress, 
are ever a falling back to pre-Christian platforms, assume an 
alarming compass and character. 

In the treasuries of the gospel, which are the property of the 
Reformation faith, and of which it has the key, are contained, 
as we have said, the weapons of offence and defence, even for 
this new disposition of mind. Had the new doctrine of God 
hid in the reformed principle been earlier disengaged, had the 
idea of man as made in the image of God been on all sides 
worked out agreeably to it, theology could hardly ever have 
seen the highest element in God’s omnipotence and sovereign 
power; it could hardly have seen in the miracles of power as such 
the’ brightest seal of the divine; it could hardly have come 
into such serious collision with the powerfully-awakened phi- 
losophy, nay, with the idea of the divine order and wisdom. 

e Reformation point of view places not the MIRACLES OF 
POWER, but the MIRACLES OF LOVE, in the centre of its contem- 
plation, (not, however, without giving their due place and their 
due elucidation to the former, as far as they are historically at- 
tested) ; and in these miracles of love the actual world, man- 
kind needing redemption and called to holiness, directly. 
and immediately share. These miracles cannot give rise 
even to the appearance of calling in question the reality of 
the world, and the good and regular order of the word ; they 
are the affirmation and the confirmation that the world of man- 
kind is the ultimate end of God’s love. 

What evangelical faith learns is this: that the power of God 
is not the ininost centre of his being, but that his holiness and 
LOVE is the power above his omnipotence, and that it wisely 
employs this power for an end absolutely good—the creation of 
a real world of love. To an intelligent faith, God inwardly 
manifests himself, not simply as he does to the heathen, as the 

wer on whose will it absolutely depends,—nor simply as a 

ord and ruler who, as a holy Lawgiver and J udge, demands 
our services,—but as holy communicative love, which proposes 
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to itself, even at the creation of the world, another thing as its 
end, and that loving persons made in its image; and hence 
entering into the world constantly and immutably, and yet as 
the source of all, he orders everything to one supreme goal, and 
withholds arbitrariness, and an empty display of power without 
good cause. Thus no order and no law can prevent the mani- 
festation of the inward and outward physical miracles of God’s 
holy and wise love. Rather, everything must ultimately minister 
to thig one unalterable end, for the sake of which the world itself 
exists, and to the power of which it is indebted. Everything, 
whether asa higher or a lower order of the world’s laws, must be 
incorporated in this world-plan. Thus evangelical faith is by 
no means unfriendly to miracle. It teaches us to appreciate 
the value of the real earthly world-order, and to engraft it into 
a higher order, the world of absolute aims. It thus recognises 
the true foundation of miracle in the absolute, 7. ¢., the ethical 
world-plan. But on this account, outward physical miracles can 
no longer form the foundation by themselves, They await the 
confirmation of their own possibility from the higher, the ethical 
world, though the attested records of their reality serve to 
extend and elevate the narrow earthly sense of the natural man. 

Man, however, corresponds to the end for which he was cre- 
ated, while he, conscious of his reconciliation to God, allows 
room and place within him to the spirit of love, so that he 
honours God not merely on account of his benefits—even the 
heathen honour the gods for the sake of ex benefits—but 
thanks and praises him as the God and Father of all; offers 
himself as a means and instrument for his glory; seeks him 
and his kingdom as the end, as God first sought man’s salva- 
tion and glorification. While the Christian, reconciled .and 
saved in Christ, learns to regard himself as the personal in- 
strument of God, nature, too, wins for him its true position: he 
habituates himself to view it as the instrument to be made his 
own, as a means to the ethical world-plan of God. 2. + 3 
. Thus jointed into the TRUE ground-plan of the world, the 
notion of nature is capable of obviating: the dislike of miracles, 
and the desire of miracles. ; , 

By the ‘tendency of men’s minds to Anthropology, to the 
actual world, and to nature, dating from the Reformation, the 
intensity of the natural sense-of God has certainly suffered 
an interruption. Self-consciousness gained strength in so- 
briety and clearness. Reflection, the life of rational thought, 
began and departed away from the traditional piety, and 
destroyed its natveté. But the loss may be, and ought to be, 
— Self-consciousness, diving into its depths, becomes 
self-knowledge, in a moral and religious respect. The CoNn- 
SCIOUSNESS of alienation from God is a higher stage, and one 
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_ nore accordant with the truth than a superficial and but seem- 
ing union with God ; and it was superficial as long as it was 
predominantly nothing but a consciousness of absolute depend- 
ence on God’s POWER, little mindful of the existing disunion 
and the ethico-religious problem. While the’ generally human 
impression of God’s power and majesty, before which we are 
but dust and ashes, and without any real, firm being has 
interwoven into it the’ moral consciousness which results from 
the persuasion of an ideal personal destinttion, (from the 
"smiyvwoig vouov), the difference between God and man, in the 
first place, is certainly deepened. By God’s holiness we find 
ourselves MORALLY ANNIHILATED, rejected, and unworthy of 
blessed union with God. But this beginning of the ethical 
knowledge of God, on the ground of an awakening conscience, 
leads further, through the operation of the Spirit of God. If 
the holy Law is dividing, cold, exacting, judging, the GOSPEL, on 
the other hand, reveals God’s ethical nature in all its fulness ; 
and now there begins, for the first time, a deeper and more in- 
tense fellowship with God, including personal holiness, as God’s 
end, and the outer world as its means. The most divine 
element in God, if we may say so, now shews itself at once as 
the most humanly accessible, and as the nearest ; while mere 
holy power appears to the carnal mind as indeed the highest, 
but in itself it can only cast us into a fruitless feeling of im- 
potency and distance from God. : 

The appearance of Christ is the divine miracle of love abso- 


lutely, but so formed that the miracle appeared as true na- 


ture, as a HUMAN LIFE OF LOVE, to 1 us through itself to 
its inner divine source. By other means, indeed, than by himself 
—e.g., by miracles of knowledge or of action—he sought to 
draw us to himself; but yet he mentions Himself as the way 
absolutely leading to Him as the truth and the life, to Himself 
and his whole personal appearance, (John xiv. 6). Hence it 
stands most intimately connected with the history of evange- 
lical theology and with its deepest interests, that the recent 
theology fixes its eye specially on this personal appearance of 
Christ and on his entire ethical character; and from this 
point of view finds for an active conscience, a surer transition 
to the knowledge of his divine dignity and to his office as Re- 
deemer, than in the proof from miracles, e¢. g., from’ the resur- 
rection (the favourite mode in England), or in Prophecy, and 
the Inspiration of Scripture, or in the perfection of his doctrine. 
The ethically-holy, reaching to heaven in its depths, nay, into 
the department of divine ontology, has in it, on the other side, 
the charm of being the most humanly interesting, the most 
melodious and the most resistlessly attractive, even for the su 
ceptible minds who are still without. 
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Art. VI.—The Greek Testament of Webster and Wilkinson. 


The Greek Testament, with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. By Witu1am 
Wenster, M.A., Assistant Master in King's College School, late Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and Wittiam Francis Witxinson, M.A., ° 
Vicar of St Werburgh’s, Derby, late ‘Theological Tutor of Cheltenham 
College. Vol. I. containing the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostlés. 
London: John W, Parker & Son, West Strand. 1855. 


THIS valuable work, as it has been the labour of years, so will 
it increase in estimation the longer it is before the world. It 
brings together a large mass of information, devoid of the cum- 
bersome pretentiousness of larger undertakings of this kind. 
The authors do not load their notes with references to German 
authorities, neither do they altogether withhold the names of: 
those who have preceded them in these fields of learning. 

Even here, however, as in Alford and Ellicott, we cannot but 
regret to discern a too great deference to the authority of the 

resent age, as though it had immeasurably distanced all the 

bour and the learning of the past. -We demur to this. The 
result is an unreasonable unsettling of the landmarks, even of 
grammar itself; an introduction of conjectural refinements in 
criticism, particularly visible in the works of Mr Ellicott; and 
a perversion of the critical judgment of the young student, 
which can be rectified only by advanced experience. Hence 
the labours of Beza, Grotius,:and Wolf, are either under-rated 
or wholly ignored. Even Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon must be 
distrusted by those who, with the modern school, interpret the 
New Testament by the guidance of Donaldson. 

As an exegetical handbook to the New Testament, the now 
disused work of Dr Valpy was not without its merits. Bloom- 
field heaped together an undigested mass of learning, the very 
unconnectedness of which soon made him unpopular. He 
latterly, indeed, has laboured with considerable usefulness in 
the field of textual criticism. Dr Burton’s was rather the sha- 
dow of a commentary than a commentary itself, and his theology 
was stinted to the meagre proportions of the day. Trollope, 
again, with a great array of names, left an impression of un- 
satisfactoriness and indistinctness upon the mind, whensoever 
the inquirer consulted him. Alford from the first shewed marks 
of haste and rashness, a mutability not confined to him in this 
department solely. At first he advocated’a Hebrew origin for 
St Matthew’s gospel, on the plea of the unanimous.consent of 
Christian antiquity. Afterwards he found himself obliged to 
confess that he had misunderstood thetestimony of the fathers. 
He never could have fallen into error here if he had consulted 
Whitby’s masterly exposition of the evidence of antiquity, given 
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in the 5th, 6th, and 7th sections of his “ Prefatory Discourse 
sonmeraing the Four Gospels in general, and the Gospel aceord- 
ing to St Matthew in particular.” 

To elucidate this point, where an astonishing amount of rash 
assertion has been hazarded by almost all the modern contimental 
critics, it may not be unimportant to mention the conclusion 
to which former investigators in England had arrived. Every 
one must have been astonished at the extraordinary credulity 
evinced in reference to the tradition about Papias by those who 
are free-thinking enough in reference to Scripture itself, The 
follies that are handed down to us under the name of Papias 
are such that we might incline to question their authenticity. All 
that we know with certainty respecting Papias is, that he lived 
before Irenzeus. On the authority of Jerome, it has been said 
that there was a personal acquaintance between Papias and 
Irenzeus.* Irenzeus was living in the second half of the second 
century. Papias was, according to Eusebius, a person of great 
learning but of little judgment. He probably accumulated 
much information, but indiscriminately, and without a correct 
estimate of its value. The indefatigable Dr Burton has shewn 
that he probably died Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in A.D. 
163.t eismann, the very able Lutheran Church historian 
in the last century, would question the unfavourable opinion 
of Eusebius on the general ground of Papias having been a 
bishop at so early a period of the Christian Church. He has 
been often said indeed to have been contemporary with the 
apostle John, and to have derived some of his anecdotes and 
traditions from him. But whosoever will consult Eusebius will 
see that that historian concludes, with great reason from the 
fragments of Papias himself, that he had not enjoyed the inti- 
macy of the apostles, but had gathered his reports from such 
as had heard them. We refer our readers to the 39th chapter 
of the third book of Eusebius. Guericke, in his admirable 
Einleitung in N. T., concludes that St Matthew’s gospel was 
written before A.D. 66. 

Papias then delivered that “ Matthew wrote his oracles in the 
Hebrew tongue, and every one translated them as he was able.”§ 
He was followed by Irenzus toward the end of the second cen- 








* Epist. 75, 8, vol. i. p. 450, apud “Dr Burton’s Lectures upon the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the Second and Third Centuries,” Lect. 18, p. 141. Oxford, 
1888. Hence Professor Jeremie, in his “ History of the Christian Church in 
the Second and Third Centuries,” p. 86, “ He received instruction from Papias 
and from Polycarp, both disciples of St John the Evangelist.” Republished 
from the Soaeparie Metropolitana by Griffin & Co, 68 Baker Street, Port- 
man Square, London. 

t Lect. 18, p. 188. 
t Hist. Eccles. N. T., tom. i. p. 145. Hale, Magdeburg. 1746. 
2 L. iii. c. 39, p. 116. 
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tury. But Irenzus added that “the Ebionites used that very 
gospel according to St Matthew which was writ in Hebrew ; this 
he saith twice, without any intimation that it was interpolated or 
corrupted by them.”* He quotes Grabe, the learned Lutheran 
editor of the Septuagint, saying in his Spicilegium Patrum Primi 
Seculi, P. 21, and Nat. in Irenzeum, |.ii.c. 26, “And so they easily 
imposed upon Irenzeus and other fathers ignorant of the Hebrew 
language, so that they believed that they made use of that same 
gospel of Matthew.” Grabe, of whom much curious and inter- 
esting information may be seen in Dr Bliss’s Extracts from the 
Diary of Thomas Hearne, conjectured that the Ebionites used an 
interpolated gospel, and also that Eusebius, Jerome, and our 
modern writers, were mistaken in making the gospel to the 
Hebrews which the Nazarenes used, and the gospel which the 
Ebionites used, one and the same. “And yet,” adds Dr 
Whitby, “Epiphanius expressly saith of the Ebionites, they 
used only the gospel of St Matthew, and called it the gospel 
according to Ks Dalene, as it truly is. So that either Euse- 
bius, Epiphanius, and St Jerome must be mistaken in this mat- 
ter, which is sufficient to invalidate their testimony, or Lrenzeus 
must be himself mistaken ; and ie he -— ae | might be 
80, in s ing of a lan e he understood not,” specimen 
of the A vod and ceadibility of xaos may be seen by the 
English reader at pp. 51-57 of the third edition of a small 
volume by the late chop of Chichester, entitled “ Not Tradi- 
tion, but Scripture.” 





* Whitby, a Prefatory Discourse, &c., p. lxiv. 

+ Printed for J. G. F. and J. Rivington. London, 1839. Considering 
that from Papias was probably derived the doctrine of the Millennium 
as it was held by some of the early fathers, it may not be an unfit oppor- 
tunity to introduce this relic of antiquity. If true, it is indeed a frag- 
ment of Holy Scripture, but the style of it speaks for itself, and betrays it. 
“ As the elders remember, who saw John the disciple of the Lord, that they 
heard from him what the Lord taught about those times, and said, ‘ The days 
shall come in which vines shall exist, each containing ten thousand shoots, 
and in each shoot shall be ten thousand arms, and in every true shoot shall be ten 
thousand branches, and on every branch ten thousand clusters, and in every 
cluster ten thousand grapes, and every grape, when pressed, ee twenty- 
five firkins of wine ; and when any one of the saints shall p to gather a 
cluster, some other cluster shall exclaim, “I am a better cluster; take me, and 
bless the Lord through me.” In like manner, a single grain of wheat shall pro- 
duce ten thousand ears, and each ear shall produce ten thousand grains, and 
every grain shall afford ten pounds’ weight of fine pure flour ; and all the other 
fruits and grains and herbs shall abound in the same proportion, and also all 
animals feeding upon those kinds of food which spring from the earth shall be 
tame and loving to one another, and in all things sleet to the accommoda- 
tion of man.’ He added also, ‘ These things are credible to the true believers.’ 
And Judas the traitor, not believing this account, and asking him in what 
way shall all these productions be brought about by the Lord, our Lord replied, 
‘ Those persons shall see them who shall partake of them.’ It was in anticipa- 
tion of these things that Isaiah prophesied, saying, The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb,” &¢.—See Grabe’s Spicilegium, sec. ii. p. 26. 
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Irenzus followed Papias ; and respecting his critical judgment 
and the value of any traditions traceable to his authority, Bishop 
Shuttleworth, in his “ Not Tradition, but Scripture,” very justly 
observes as follows :— 


“ But, perhaps, if there are any points to which proximity of time 
would appear to give the primitive Christians an advantage over our- 
selves with respect to the means of better information, it would be 
those simple historical facts, unconnected with doctrine, which at 
least might naturally be supposed to descend unaltered through 
several successive generations. And yet upon these very points, at 
how comparatively early a period do we find traditional accuracy 
fail us! Irenzeus was, we know, the disciple of Polycarp, who, again, 
was the disciple of St John. Surely a plain, single, historical cir- 
eumstance, which had to pass through only two intermediate hands, 
may be supposed to have reached him unaltered. ‘We can scarcely 
imagine a more direct channel of communication than that which 
must have conveyed to him the broad and obvious events of our 
Saviour’s life. And yet we know that he has asserted (for no better 
reason, so far as we can understand, than for that of supporting a 
fanciful theory respecting the several divisions of human life, and 
of illustrating very unnecessarily a text in Scripture (John viii. 57), 
that our Lord must have reached nearly the fiftieth year of his age 
at the time of his crucifixion ;* in order to make out which circum- 
stance, he gratuitously inserts, contrary to the express declaration 
of the four evangelists, a period of upwards of fifteen years between 
his baptism and the commencement of his ministry.” ¢ 


Origen, according to the twenty-fifth chapter of the sixth 
book of Eusebius, in his ecclesiastical history, is the third wit- 
ness. Matthew having, says Origen, published it for the Jewish 
converts, wrote it in the Hebrew ; but as Dr Whitby observes, “he 
doth not say it was written either first or only in that tongue. 
Thus, therefore, I am willing to compound the matter, that the 
gospel of St Matthew being written for all nations in the Greek, 
as a tongue common to most of them, was also given, for the 
use of those Jews who only understood their mother tongue, in 
Hebrew.{” At p. 48, Dr Whitby explains himselfas intending 
not a double original gospel from the hand of St Matthew, but 
that the Jews translated for themselvesfrom the Greek original, 
“and perhaps with the same liberty of making additions to it 
from tradition which we find in the Chaldee Paraphrast and 
the translation of the Septuagint ; which version the primitive 
Christians among the Gentiles, who were ignorant of that lan- 
guage, finding in their hands, they, from the likeness of the 
thing, and the pretensions of the Jews, might think it an ori- 
ginal, written for their use. Thus, some of them, upon the 





* Adversus Heeres, lib. ii. c. 89. t Pp. 68, 69. 
t Prefatory Discourse, p. 45, 6th ed., 1744. 
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same account, inform us that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
first written in Hebrew, and was translated into Greek by 
Clemens* or St Luke ; and yet, that in this matter they were 
mistaken we learn from Jerome telling us for certain that the 
whole New Testament, excepting only the gospel of St Matthew, 
was first writ in Greek.” 

Guericke conjectures that the gospel used by the Ebionites 
was the Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, gospel of St Matthew, cor- 
rupted with those interpolations which are specified in the works 
of Jerome (which may be seen in the latter part of the fifth 
section of Whitby’s prefatory discourse), and collected by Fa- 
bricius in the first volume of his Codex Apocryphus, N. T., and 
by Grabe, at p. 25 of the first volume of his Spicilegium Patrum. 
See also Jones's well-known work on the Canon of the New 
Testament.t Both Grabe and Mill regard this gospel as a very 
early composition, to which the name of St Matthew was after- 
wards appended. 

Eusebius, in the twenty-fifth chapter of his thigd book, sa 
of the Hebrew gospel of St Matthew, that by some it was also 
ranked with the spurious works, the Acts of Paul, the Pastor, 
the Revelation of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the In- 
stitutions of the Apostles.t 

This subject is fully discussed, not only by Whitby, but by 
that learned editor of the Apostolical Fathers and writer on 
ecclesiastical history, Thomas Ittigius, in the seventh chapter of 
the first section of his Dissertation on Heresiarchs, 

Respecting Jerome, who is also called in as a witness to a 
Hebrew Matthew, the observation in the second edition of Rum- 
pei (Commentatio Critica ad Libros, N. T., in Genere) is con- 
clusive that, if he had regarded the copy which he had been 
shewn as authentic, he would have used it,and not have adhered 
solely to Greek manuscripts.§ Neither is it immaterial to this 
question that the learned have concluded that the Syriac ver- 
sion itself bears marks cf being indebted to Greek copies.|| 
Why translate at all, if they had an Aramzic original ? 

There is, moreover, great reason to conclude that Greek was 
familiar to thoseamongst whom occurred the far greater number 
of the circumstances and discourses related by St Matthew. 
This, which is admitted by both Hug and Guericke, and, 
amongst ourselves, by the present eminently learned Bishop 
of St David's, Dr Thirlwall, in his introduction to Schleicr- 





* Clemens Alex. apud Euseb. H. Ecc., |. vi. c. 14, and 1. iii. c. 38. Theodo- 
ret Proem in Ep. ad Hebr. Hieronymus. Vide Paulus. 

+ Partii.c.31. See Professor Jeremie’s History of the Christian Charch in 
the Second and Third Centuries, p. 119. 

t Euseb. p. 100, ed. Schwegler. 

§ Preefatio in Quatuor Evangelia ad Damasam Rumpmi Comment. p. 78. 

|| Rumpei Comm. p. 79. 
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macher’s Essay on Luke; by Mr Birks, in his Hore Evangelice; 
and by the late Duke of Manchester, in his a: mous Chap- 
ter on the Harmonizing Gospels, published at Dublin in 1854 ; 
was also affirmed in the first half of the last century by Dr John 
Olearius of Leipzig, in bis Treatise de Stilo Novi Testamenti, 

ublished at Coburg in 1721 ; Quid quod ipsi Judai Graecam 
inguam in Judea pro vernacula quasi habuerint, ac in reci- 
tandis phylacteriis alicubi usurparint, que pre omnibus aliis 
rebus Hebraice recitanda in Judza merito opineris, uti ex 
utr Talmud erudite probat Joh. Lightfootus Hor. Hebr. 
ad Matth. 1.23, p. 192."* 

Hug, as quoted by the late Duke of Manchester, remarks 
that, “the Syrian, Phcenician, and Jewish coast throughout, to 
the borders of Egypt, was occupied by cities either entirely or 
half Greek. The Israelitish east, from the Arnon upwards, 
Gilead, Bashan, Hauran, Trachonitis, including Abilene, was 
entirely Greek towards the north, and towards the south, 
mostly in posséssion of the Greeks. In Judea and Galilee 
there were several cities wholly, or at least in great measure, 
inhabited by Greeks.”’t 

Bishop Thirlwall, in the dissertation alluded to above, ob- 
serves, “ The result of the inquiry seems to be that, in the time 
of Christ several towns of Palestine were exclusively inhabited 
by Greeks; that Greek was the medium of intercourse between 
the Romans and the Jews ; that the knowledge of it was very 
general in the cities, and amongst the more educated classes ; 
and that, on the whole, the number of those who knew no other 
language was greater than that of those who understood only 
the vernacular tongue of Palestine.’’t 

The scope of the late Duke of Manchester’s very interesting 
and important essay is as follows: that in those parts where 
Greek was the more prevalent language, or when our Lord was 
addressing a mixed multitude, among whom the Greek was the 
most generally familiar language, and the apostles being scru- 

ulously faithful, and intending to write their histories in the 
which obtained throughout the world, preferred re- 

cording those events, and relating those discourses, in which 
the very words of our Lord, and not mere translations, could be 
preserved. Now, were two or more ear-witnesses to record a 
conversation, the probable, nay, under ordinary circumstances, 
the inevitable consequence would be that, whilst the very 
words or expressions which were not of uncommon occurrence 
might be recorded by one, yet by another they would be con- 





* Olearius de Stilo N. T., p. 195. 
Hug’s Introduction, part 2, c. i.§ 10, p. 339, Fosbrook’s ed. 
Introduction, p. ci. 
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veyed in synonymes, but rare and singular expressions would be 
sebsbel by all, and such we find to + precisely the case with 
regard to the verbal resemblances in the discourses of our Lord, 
and we need no other theory to account for the phenomena, In 
like manner, if our Lord was discoursing in Greek, he would 
most probably have quoted from it, rather than from the He- 
brew. This idea accounts for by far the greater portion of 
verbal identity in the gospels.* 

Jerome relates that in the Hebrew or Aramzic gospel which 
he saw, the quotations were taken, not from the Septuagint, but 
from the Hebrew. 

But, to return to the work before us, we must regret that 
the compilers of the work under review have thought it requisite 
to their plan “to omit altogether the department of textual criti- 
cism.”t This edition of the New Testament appears, from a 
preceding observation, to be designed for the use of educated 
laymen. Such would have greatly valued an accurate and suc- 
cinct review of the most important that are affected b 
the department of textual criticism. And we cannot but thi 
that some of the information introduced in the notes is not of 
so essential a kind as to take the place of subjects of which the 
college student should have at least some knowledge sufficient 
to guide him to the completion of his critical investigations at 
a later period. It is, on the other hand, true that a mere array 
of various readings is an encumbrance rather than a help to the 
student. Alford has in this portion of his work, as in others, 
been compelled to retrace his steps. For our own part, we re- 

uire a less precipitate judgment to lead us in such inquiries. 

e editors of this edition of the New Testament very justly, 
and as seasonably, say: “ Modern rationalists find that they 
cannot support their views by any fair application of Biblical 
criticism. These can only be maintained by a subtle, non-natural 
mode of interpretation, to which common sense and common 
honesty are equally opposed.” ¢ 

The text followed in this edition is substantially that of R. 
Stephens, 1550, adopted by the late Professor Scholefield, and 
printed under his care at the Pit Press, in the University of 
Cambridge, in 1836. Occasionally, as in Matthew ix. 36, they 
have indeed commented in the notes upon what they regard as 
the true reading, retaining the usual reading in the text. The 
true reading here is ioxvdwéve; fatigati, and this is followed in 
Luther’s Bible. It is adopted by Matthzi, Scholz, Hahn, and 
Tischendorf. We find, also, a valuable note upon the narrative, 
in the eighth chapter of St John, on the woman taken in adul- 





* A Chai on the Harmonising Gospels, p. 14. 
Tt See a Gate under the name Mattheus. }t The Introduction, p. iii. 
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tery. The editors refer to Dr Wordsworth’s Lectures on the 
Apocalypse, Lect. i. pp. 12-15. We cannot now refer to that 
work—(a work of considerable worth, and accepting the old 
Protestant view of that sublime book)—but in his Commentary 
on the Gospels, Dr Wordsworth has unwisely, surely, conceded 
to the spirit of the age so far as to sever this memorable narra- 
tive from St John’s gospel, and to treat it as an apostolic frag- 
ment. The remarks of the editors respecting the difficulties 
this passage presented to some of the fathers are very pertinent, 
and lead to an excellent observation upon the far greater difficulty 
of supposing the narrative an interpretation in the period of the 
cursive and later uncials. We only except to the remark 
that our Lord’s conduct was in this instance ‘“ obviously liable 
to be misunderstood.” We should rather have said “to be 
misconceived.” This would at once throw the blame upon the 
unpreparedness of heart in those who misconceived of it. 


“ At the same time, his treatment of the accused woman was 
obviously liable to be misunderstood, and would present many difii- 
culties to the earliest commentators on the New Testament. Their 
views of the nature and object of Christ’s mission, and of the dis- 
tinction between the covenant of the law and the gospel, were im- 
perfect and limited. This was the result of the prejudices of their 
philosophical aud religious education, whether Jewish or Gentile, 
and they were all more or less imbued with the spirit of that 
Gnostic asceticism, which afterwards so extensively prevailed. 
Hence this passage would be a stumblingblock to them which they 
would be glad on any pretence to remove. To say the least, its 
omission by them is much more easy to be accounted for than its 
introduction at a later date. For if the story appeared impro- 
bable, from moral considerations, to expositors of the third or fourth 
centuries, it would appear far more so, on the same grounds, to those 
of the seventh and eighth.” 


It would have been well for the editors to have noticed such 
a notable omission as that of our Saviour’s agony and bloody 
sweat in the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Alexandrinus, at 
Luke xxii. 44. Such an instance is worth volumes to prove 
the corruptness of those celebrated manuscripts. 

In the sixth chapter of Matthew, we have a note setting aside 
the doxology as an interpolation. Here we would refer our 
readers to the vindication of this passage in our last Number, 

. 412. 
‘ The editors defend the genuineness of the last chapter of St 
Mark’s gospel, from the 9th verse to the end, in a note on the 
8th verse, at p. 232 

They express their obligations to Dr Burton, and Dr Kitto, 
also to Mr Birks in his Hore Evangelice and Apostolice, and 
inform the reader that their remarks on the Parables in the three 
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first gospels have been derived to a great extent from the po- 
ular work of Dr Trench, the Dean of Westminster, on the 
‘arables, And these again may in some instances be traced, 
through Rosenmiiller, up to the very valuable folio of Natalis 
Alexander on the Gospels, Paris, 1703. Rosenmiiller has made 
ew and intelligent use of Grotius and Wetstein. 

he editors also acknowledge their obligations to Alford and 

De Wette, to Dr Major on Luke, and to Dr Hastings Robert- 
son, and the Rev. W. G. Humphrey on the Acts of the Apostles. 
They recommend to teachers to take up the — of St Mark 
before that of St Luke, and have accordingly annotated upon 
that gospel more fully than is the custom. 

They disavow an over-scrupulous attention to chronology and 
to the harmonising of the gospels. 

On the difficult phrase on which so much has been written, 
both formerly and in our own day, St Luke, vi. 1, é& saSBary 
dsuregoruirw, they say, “ They first Sabbath after the second day 
of the Passover. A second opinion is also given, but without 
comment, “that, as we have a first, second, third Sunday after 
Epiphany, Easter and Trinity Sunday, so the Jews had a first, 
second, third Sabbath after the Passover, the Feast of Pentecost, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. According to this view, dsuregé- 
xgwrov is the first after the Pentecost.” The first of these opi- 
nions is adopted by Dr Robinson in the notes appended to his 
Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, probably the best 
Harmony that has ever appeared. And so also Fischer's edi-* 
tion of Stockii Clavis Novi Testamenti, p. 284, where will be 
found a host of references to the most eminent authors of the 
17th and ‘8th centuries. According to Surenhusius, this is the 
second day of the Passover, on which the sheaf of the first fruits 
was offered, Lev. xxiii 12. The Feast of the Passover consisted 
of many Sabbatic days. Hence Matt. xii. 1, Jesus went on the 
Sabbath day through the corn. But the first which was pro- 

sed by Joseph Scaliger in his De Emendatione Temporum, 
vi p. 557, and in his Canones Isagog. |. iii."p. 255, also in his 
Scaligerana, p. 346, is followed by that excellent author on 
Jewish antiquities, than whom none have brought together such 
an ample store of learning, John Gottlob zov, in his Ap- 

ratus Historico Criticus Antiquitatum Sacri Codicis et Gentis 
Hiebrew.* 

On the time of the last passover we have the following too 
concise remarks, at Matt. xxvi. 20.— 

“ $iag On the evening of Thursday. Some think that our Lord 
anticipated the proper day for the observance of the passover, but 
perhaps it would be more just to conclude that the Pharisees de- 
ferred its celebration a day, in accordance with their traditions. It 


* P. 418, Francofurti et Lipsiw, 1788. . 
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is natural also to conceive that this is a point on which the Jews 
would follow the interpretations of different rabbis, so that what one 
party considered the fourteenth of Nisan would to another be the 
thirteenth.” 

This is a condensation, indeed, of a much more explicit no- 
tice of this alleged diversity of custom in Rosenmiillerat Matt. 
xxvi. 17. But we cannot enter at large into this subject here, 
or adduce all the opinions that have been propounded by the 
modern Germans, many of whom do not scruple irreverently to 
charge on the evangelists an irreconcilable discrepancy and 
error. 

The remarks of the editors upon the STYLE of the;New Testa- 
ment are such as will be now accepted by all competent scholars. 
They quote Valcknaer as exhibiting the just medium on this 
subject ; that the writers of the New Testament were neither 
models of elegance nor, on the other hand, deficient in their 
knowledge of the Greek language. The earlier dissertations 
on the style of the New Testament, in favour of the purity of 
the New __sadleee Greek, namely, those of the celebrated Henry 
Stephens, Beza, Pasor, and John George Straub, were collected 
and republished in 1703, at Amsterdam, by Van den Honart, 
in his Syntagma Dissertationum, who introduced it by an 
epistle, claiming for the sacred writers a style of Greek not in- 
ferior to that in use amongst Greek authors in their time.* 
This, the view now generally adopted, was also that of Gataker, 
in his elaborate discourse, De Stylo Novi Testamenti, London, 
1648 ; of Gerard John Vossius and Salmasius, The application 
of the term Hellenistic, as indicating the influence of the Septua- 
gint upon the Greek of the New Testament, in opposition to 
the doctrine of the purity of its Greek style, has been traced to 
Scaliger, in his Animadversiones in Prologom. Hieronymi, and 
his notes on the Chronicle of Eusebius, pp. 124 and 134. This 
view was taken up and elaborately defended by Daniel Heinsius, 
in his Exercitationes ad Nonnum, his Prolegomena ad Exercita- 
tiones Sacras, and his Exercitatio de Hellenistis et Lingua Hel- 
lenistica. This distinction was received at once by Grotius (on 
Acts vi. 1), John Conrad Danhauer mae ey Sacra, art. 
x. p. 181), Lightfoot (Acts vi. 1, and on c. ix), Bochart (see 
Claud Sarravii Epist. 15), Louis de Dieu (Acts vi. 9), Richard 
Simon, in c. xxvii. and xxviii. of hisCritical History of the New 
Testament, and Christopher Matthew Pfaff, in his notes on St 
Matthew, lect. iii This new nvm however, was opposed 
by Salmasius, in his preface to his treatise De Modo Usurarum, 
and in his Commentary on the Hellenistic Language. He was 
followed by Olearius, John Henry Boecler, John Michael Lange, 





* See Rumpaxi Comment., p. 59. 
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and Dr John Henry Michaelis, in his Dissertation de Textu N. 
T. Graco, able and distinguished scholars in the early part of the 
last century. The editors give their views, and those of all sound 
scholars, on the style of the New Testament as follows :— 

“If we bear in mind that the inspired writers were overruled to 
employ language suitable for transfusion into all tongues, for trans- 
mission to all ages, we shall see that, consistently with these ob- 
jects, the peculiarities, and even the niceties, of Greek usage are 
observed as closely in the writings of the New Testament as in 
any other works of that age.”* 

They very reasonably plead that if in Aischylus, only after a 
year’s sojourn in Sicily and residence in the court of Hiero, 
some Sicilian expressions, nay, not a few such, entered into his 
style, without depriving it of its character, so, neither should 
the New Testament be excluded the pale of Greek literature be- 
cause of the occurrence of Hebrew idioms, Syriac terms, and 
Latinisms. Those who have adopted a narrower view will, they 
add, be surprised to find that many of the peculiarities of syn- 
tax, as laid down in W. E. Jelf’s edition of Kiihner, and put 
pemmenty forward in various recent works by T. K. Arnold, 

onaldson, Jacob, and Wordsworth, are accurately observed 
by these Hellenists, who are said never to have learnt, or soon 
to have lost, whatever especially characterises the Greek 
tongue. 

“‘ Among these,” add the editors, “ we may mention the various forms 
of hypothetical propositions, the differences of dors with the indica- 
tive or infinitive, the mutual change of si¢ for év, the force of various 
prepositions and their cases, the forms of the imperative present 
and subjunctive aorist in forbidding, the employment of words appa- 
rently, though not really, synonymous, of «7 after verbs of restrain- 
ing, of the participle after verbs of ceasing, the insertion of the 
subject of the dependent clause as the object of the principal sen- 
tence, and points of like nature, of which it is often ignorantly 
assumed that the writers of the New Testament had no knowledge 
whatever.’ 

The editors have, it is evident, been at considerable pains in 
illustrating the language of the New Testament by quotations 
from the classics. They observe how early this practice was 
adopted. 

rom some of our preceding observations, it will be seen 
that we, to a great extent, dissent from the assertion of the 
editors at p. xvi, that our Lord did not speak in Greek, but in 
Aramzic. 

The editors vindicate the use of the term Protestant as no 
merely negative appellation, but as indicative of the great truths 
of our common Christianity.f 





* P, xiii. ¢ P. xix. t P xxiii. 
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It may be seasonable to set before our readers, in this place, 
the doctrinal character of this volume. On thow shalt call his 
name Jesus, we have the following succinct and complete inter- 
pretation : “ Spoken absolutely of Jesus as the only deliverer 
from the guilt and penalty of sin, from its present dominion 
and future curse.” But we cannot agree with the editors in 
following Bishop Pearson in regard of the derivation of Jesus. 
Jcshua, the original of Jesus, is correctly given in that still very 
valuable work, Stockii Clavis Veteris Testamenti, as simply he 
shall save, being altered from Oshea, which is save thou. Pear- 
son, on the other hand, includes Jehovah in the name Jesus. 
The meaning of that name is necessarily, indeed, there, from 
the nature of the salvation to be effected by the Redeemer, but 
not the name itself. 

On John iii. the editors regard the water as the sign of the 
grace of the Spirit maintaining the indispensable necessity of a 
truly spiritual regeneration. “There must be the outward open 
change intimated by the baptism of repentance, that is, acknow- 
ledgment and renunciation of sin, and the inward secret change 
caused by spiritual baptism into Christ, that is, renewal of the 
divine image in the soul.” And on ver. 8: “The spiritual birth 
and life cannot be traced to perceptible causes of origin and 
—* yet manifest their vo by intelligible, sensible 

roof. 

’ On John xiii. 18, I speak not of you all: I know whom I 
have chosen, they remark, “ This cannot mean ‘whom I have 
chosen to the on (for Judas, whom he here means to 
except, as not chosen by him, was an apostle), but ‘chosen to 
salvation.” The distinction will be evident by a comparison 
with vi. 70, where Judas is expressly included in the choice to 
the apostleship.”* 

On John vi. 51, they observe, “ xa! 6 dgrog 3,‘ And moreover. 
This is a new truth to which he has been gradually advancing. 
It involves the mysteries of the incarnation and the atonement, 
and shews their inseparable connection with each other. What 
our Lord said at this time, he afterwards expressed in a perma- 
nent form of the sacrament of his body at blood. He is not 
here alluding to that sacrament ; but what he here teaches, 
and what he afterwards taught by it, are the same.t 

In what follows we cannot but think that there is an over- 
refinement which is positively erroneous. Upon ver. 53, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,—the editors re- 
mark, “It is by the human nature and manifestation of the Son 
of God, not by his actual body, and by his sacrificial death, not 
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his actual blood, that we obtain spiritual and eternal life and 
salvation.” Now bis body is an essential part of his human 
nature, and the shedding of his blood is inseparable from his 
sacrificial death. We cannot but greatly regret this excess of 
dogmatic caution, as it is really injurious to the simple veri- 
ties of our Lord’s incarnation and atonement. 

Upon John x. 27-29, the exegesis is defectively concise. There 
are other instances which we similarly regret. And we can- 
not but feel at times an absence of that devotional fervour 
which should never be absent from a collection of notes upon 
the record of His life and death, who is our all, if he is anything 
to us. 

Upon Matt. xvi. 18, we, without, we trust, any controver- 
sial bias, prefer the exposition of St Augustine, that our Lord 
called St Peter from himeelf : “Upon this rock I will build 
my church.” The church was built upon Christ only as the 
rock. The distinction between sérgos and sérga, called “ unten- 
able” by the editors, is nevertheless undeniable. There is an 
emphasis in the use of the singular number that vindicates Au- 
gustine, Chrysostom, and others of the fathers, in laying down 
what is now known as the Protestant interpretation. In the 
Septuagint, 2 Sam. xxii. 2, the rock is the name of Jehovah, 
and so it appears to be used in this passage by our Lord of 
himself. 

John xv. 5: Without me ye can do nothing. The editors 
observe that it is apart from me, in contrast with abiding in 
me, “not without my help in each particular instance."* This 
is, we think, again, an over-refinement. For it means, “ cut off 
from me, ye are spiritually dead.” Of this there can be no 
doubt. And this surely justifies the remark of Augustine, 
“Non ait quia sine me parum potestis facere, sed nihil potes- 
tis facere.”"t The Romish commentator Natalis Alexander 
himself strongly condemns this as a gloss of Grotius, and not 
without reason. 

We desiderate a clearer exposition of the state designed by 
paradise in Luke xxiii. 43. We believe that the early fathers 
themselves, Cyprian and others, did not entertain the notion 
that paradise was a different place from heayen. This arose 
from the Jewish theology, not from the teaching of our Lord 
and of his apostles. St Paul looked to go at once from this world 
to the Lord in glory. And we should naturally conceive that 
in the twelfth chapter of his 2d Epistle to the Corinthians 
he intended the same by the third heaven in the second, and 
by paradise in the fourth verse. And of paradise we read that 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, Rev. xxii. 3. 

Under the second chapter of St Matthew, the editors give 


* P, 499, t Tr. in Joan. 81, 548, tom. 9, Lugd. 1862. 
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both the more natural assumption that the visit of the wise men 
took place immediately after the presentation of our Lord in 
the temple, 7.¢., on the forty-second or forty-third day after 
the nativity, and the less probable tradition of Epiphanius, 
that St Luke records the first a from Bethlehem at 
chapter ii. verse 39, and St Matthew, in his second chapter, 
the events of the subsequent year. This view, indeed, is sup- 
posed to be countenanced by the terms of Herod’s bloody order 
for the slaughter of the infants “ from two years old and under,” 
ver. 16. Natalis Alexander infers from the use of behold in 
Gen. xxiv. 15, and xxix. 9, that the force of this particle is to 
usher in a recent event, and therefore concludes against the 
report of Epiphanius, In Gen. xxix. 9, behold is found in the 
Vulgate and in the Septuagint, as also in the Hebrew, though 
omitted in our version. It usually connects circumstances as 
present together, and therefore the remark of Alexander must 
be admitted in this instance as conclusive against those who 
would sever the birth of our Lord from the coming of the wise 
men by the interval of a year. 

Matthew v. 21. Grammatically, we might render either 
“by” or “to them of old times ;” but the connection points to 
the former rendering, as Wolf very clearly shews in his Cure 
Philologicw, for the whole discourse is directed against the 
corruptions by which the Pharisees had overlaid the purity and 
original design of the law of Moses. This may be seen from the 
remarks of the editors themselves on ver. 33: “The Pharisees 
limited the application of the third commandment to oaths in 
which the name of God was expressly mentioned.” And so at 
ver. 38: “The law (Ex. xxi. 24, Lev. xxiv. 20) sanctioned the 
aap gon of retaliation, under the direction of the magistrate, 
or the satisfaction of the injured party. The Scribes explained 
at as authorising private revenge.’ Accordingly, Beza renders 
“a veteribus.” 

Matthew vi. 28. Here we think that the editors might very 
reasonably have adopted the opinion of Dr Kitto, that the allusion 
was to the Amaryllis lutea, a yellow flower common to Palestine. 

On Matt. vi. 30, we would suggest a reference to the use of 
si with the indicative, as pointed out by Alt, in his Grammar 
of the New Testament, p. 153. 

On Matt. vii. 16, we would suggest a reference to Alt, p. 216, 
as an instance of «#7: to be taken interrogatively, with the ex- 
pectation of the answer being in the negative. Matt. viii 1. 
The repetition of air@ is remarked by Alt as an Hebraism, who 
here (at p. 58) refers to Gesenius, sec. cxci. 1. 

Matt. viii. 2,3. We regret to see the editors following Alford 
in the assertion that there is no solid foundation for the opinion 
that the leprosy was contagious. On the otherhand, Dr Kitto 
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following the younger Michaelis, in his Commentaries on the 
laws of Moses, has very amply illustrated the various kinds of 
leprosies, and distinguished between those that were and those 
that were not contagious. We refer our readers to his very in 

teresting and important note upon the subject of leprosy, at 
Levit. xiii. v.39. The above work of Michaelis has sometimes 
been too hastily condemned. It most ably vindicates the laws 
of Moses against one and another superficial but imposing ob- 
jection of infidelity, and nowhere is its worth more conspicuous 
than in this very instance. “ Michaelis,” says Dr Kitto, “well 
remarks on this case (Levit. xiii. 39), that all this should be 
found exactly to hold at the distance of three thousand years 
from the time of Moses, ought certainly to gain some credit for 
his laws, even with those who will not allow them to be of di- 
vine authority.” “For want of discrimination,” adds Dr Kitto, 
“of the different forms of the disorder, similar to that which 
the Hebrew legislator established, in countries where leprosies 
are common, this uncontagious form of the disorder usually 
separates the person afflicted with it from the common inter- 
course of life, and deprives society of the services he might con- 
tinue to render.” Dr Kitto has brought together a variety of 
information respecting the history of the leprosy, and the laws 
and customs relating to the exclusion of lepers in various parts 
of the world, under the fifth chapter of Numbers. 

Alford refers to Lightfoot, as a voucher that the leprosy was 
not regarded as contagious. How inconsiderately he has made 
use of the name of this great scholar may be seen from the 
more accurate remarks of Dr Kitto on Luke xvii. 12—“ Ten 
men that were lepers.” This was in a village, and lepers were 
not excluded from villages. We are indebted to Lightfoot for 
the information, that neither was the law for their exclusion 
understood to exclude them even from any towns, but such as — 
were already walled in the time of Joshua. To all which were 
afterwards built, they had access. But, wnder all cirewm- 
stances, they were expected to keep their distance from per- 
sons who were clean, as well as from those who were unclean 
from any other cause than leprosy. A leper who transgressed 
the rules, or intruded into tewns or places forbidden to him, 
was punished with forty stripes save one. Lepers might even 
enter the synagogues of such towns as we have mentioned ; 
but they remained apart within a railed enclosure, and were 
the first to enter, and the last to depart.” 

The editors of Luke v. 12, note “the seclusion of lepers as 
mentioned by Herodotus and in Cook’s voy There seems 
to be no foundation for the general chinion tanh the touch was 
contagious.” Such general references are all but worthless. 
More serviceable surely is Dr Kitto’s notice of Herodotus, in his 
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illustration of Num. v. 2—Put out of the camp every leper. 
“The exclusion of the leper from society was not, even in 
ancient Asia, a practice peculiar to the Jews. A similar usage 
among the Persians attracted the attention of Herodotus. He 
says that a leper was forbidden to enter a town, or to hold 
intercourse with other Persians ; and if a foreigner appeared 
to be infected with this disease, the mob expelled him from 
the country,” (Clio, 138). Wesseling, in his notes to this 
chapter of Herodotus, also adduces Plutarch (Symp. iv. p. 670, 
F.), saying, that “above all, the barbarians have a horror of 
the leprosy.” 

Alt points out Matt. xiv. 3, as an instance of a class where 
the aorist is to be rendered by the Plusquam Perfectum. 

At Matt. xiv. 20, we have an excellent note by the editors from 
the late Professor Blunt’s best work—his Scriptural Coincidences. 


“The four evangelists concur in calling the twelve baskets 
(Matt. xiv. 20), xégwo. St Matthew and St Mark, who alone relate 
the miracle of feeding the four thousand, call the seven baskets then 
used, orvgides. And in relating the subsequent conversation of our 
Lord (Matt. xvi. 9; Mark viii. 19), they both accurately preserve 
the same distinction—the five loaves of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets (écoug xopivous); the seven loaves of the four thousand, 
and how many baskets (xicag oxugidas). In the authorised version 
this remarkable undesigned coincidence, noticed by Professor Blunt, 
cannot, of course, be observed, in consequence of the employment of 
the word baskets in every case. It is the same in Luther's version. 
In the French version of Osterwald, xégio¢g is uniformly translated 
‘panier’ (a basket), and omugiz ‘corbeille’ (a bread or fruit-basket). 
It would also appear from the difference in the number of baskets, 
that the omvgig was the larger. And that a large kind of basket 
was called orugis, is evident from Acts ix. 25, where it is said that 
St Paul was let down by the wall, év orugid. Such minute circum- 
stances of agreement establish the historical reality of the second 
miracle, in opposition to the view adopted by most German critics 
of the Rationalist school, that it is an excrescence upon the gospel 


history which has grown out of the miracle of feeding the five 
thousand.” 


Respecting apparent redundancies in the New Testament, 
Alt seasonably observes that such passages as might at first 
sight seem to belong to such a class are, in reality, but in- 
stances of the graphic style natural to narrative. Such are 
Matthew xvii. 8—“ And when they had lifted up their eyes, 
they saw no man.” In verse 6 we read, that just previously 
“they fell on their face, and were sore afraid.” So at Luke 
xvii. 19—The grateful Samaritan, we read, fell down on his 
face at his feet, giving him thanks. There is an allusion to 
his thus falling prostrate before him, in our Saviour’s words, 
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“ Arise (rise up), go thy way; thy faith hath made thee 
whole,” verse 19. 

At Luke xiii. 8, the editors remark of oxd~)w (till I shall dig 
about it), “This word does not necessarily mean a spade, which 
was not generally used in vineyards. In Isaiah v. 6, vii. 25, the 
word rendered digging is the same which in 1 Chron. xii. 33, 38 
signifies keeping mv rank. We are probably to understand 
ploughing between the rows, as in Georg. ii. 357.” According 
to Wolf, it indicates a digging about the roots, that whatsoever 
twines around and impedes them may be taken away. The 
same interpretation is given by Rosenmuller. “The process 
here suggested,” says Dr Kitto, “was applicable to several other 
fruit-trees. It is one of the few passages which convey some 
slight information as to the mode in which the Jews treated 
their fruit-trees. The additional information afforded by the 
following citation from the Gemara is useful—‘ They lay dung 
in their gardens to moisten the earth. They dig about the 
roots of their trees ; they pluck up the suckers; they take off 
the leaves ; they sprinkle ashes ; and they make a smoke under 
their trees, to destroy the worms.’ ” 

On Matt. x. 32, 33 the editors observe, “These verses are 
not generally adduced as proofs of our Lord’s divinity, but the 
propriety of the language can only be justified by acknowledg- 
ing that the speaker was God manifest in the flesh.” We have 
long felt that such passages as these which form the indirect 
and incidental evidences of our blessed Saviour’s Godhead, are 
to minds open to simple Scripture proof, the most irrefragable 
of arguments. And nowhere have we seen this kind of testi- 
mony so ably classified, and so convincingly arrayed, as in a 
prize dissertation, translated from the Dutch, and written 
about the time of Dr Priestley’s unhappy notoriety, entitled, “A 
Demonstration of the true and eternal Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in opposition to the attacks of the present age ; 
by Dionysius Van de Wynpersse, D.D., late Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, and Astronomy, at Leyden ;” a new edition 
of which appeared in 1831, published by Waugh & Innes, 
Edinburgh. Messrs Wilkinson and Webster have indeed been 
very observant of those very numerous passages which bear 
witness to this great truth, Their volume is thus rendered an 
exceedingly efficiént help to those who would consult it for the 
higher purposes of the Christian ministry. It is impossible 
that a work comprising such an infinity of subjects should be 
without some blemishes and defects. But its excellencies are 
more than sufficient to commend it to those who really have 
neither time nor inclination to ponder over the immense mass 
of materials compiled by Alford and others, on no certain prin- 
ciples, either literary or theological. 
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Returning to points of detail, we incline to read John v. 39 
with our version, “Search,” not “ Ye search the Scriptures,” 
and would refer our readers to a valuable dissertation in behalf 
of the received reading in Deyling’s Observationes Sacre, p. 
250. Leipzig, 1735. It is not true that the Pharisees reve- 
renced the authority of the Scriptures. They set themselves, 
their own interests, and the reputation and claims of their own 
party, above it. The Sadducees equally undervalued them, as 
our Lord pointed out, when he said, Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, Matt. xxii. 29. It was no small part of his 
mission to restore that reverence to the word of God which the 
opposite errors of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees had both 
contributed to undermine. The Syriac version, Erasmus, Bellar- 
mine, Father Simon, disunited in a variety of points, and all 
swayed by a different critical bias, unite in reading the words 
in the imperative, and so Casaubon and Le Moyne. Whitby, 
who gives no opinion as his own, refers to Origen in the first 
and fifth chapters of his Philocalia, Chrysostom in his 24th 
Homily, and 37th on Genesis, and to St Augustine, as confirm- 
ing our version ; and before Ftd one had applied 
the same interpretation to this In fine, may that 
Lord who has left us this commandment, vg Bes the Scriptures, 
bless the volume we have now reviewed, to the edification of all 
who shall take it into their hands. Most assured we are, that 
those who find delight in searching the Scriptures are laying 
up a foundation for the purest enjoyments even of the eternal 
world. 





Art. VIL—Rougemont on the Primitive People—their Re- 
ligion, History, and Civilisation. 


Le Peuple Primitif—sa Religion, son Histoire, et sa Civilisation. 3 Vols. 
_ FrépEric pe Rovcemont, Geneve, Jozi, Cuersuiiez, Editeur. 1855- 
7. 


Melchisédec, on les trois Periodes de UV Histoire de 1 Humanité; Etude 


Biblique et Historique. Par F. pe Rovcemont, Neufchatel. Mever, 
Editeur. 1861, 


As the name of the author who appears at the head of this 
article, is probably unknown to most of our readers, a few 
words of introduction os him may not be out of place. 
He says of himself: “The public is determined to make a 


oe or a professor of me. I am neither; I have not 


gone through the theological studies requisite for the ministry ; 
and, until the revolution of 1848, I was engaged in public 
business.” His father was President of the Council of State 
at. Neufchatel, and his own studies were directed towards the 
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bar, to enable him to pursue the same career. But, at that 
time, the celebrated Carl Ritter was professor in Berlin, and 
young de Rougemont, who attended his lectures, says: “ His- 
tory and geography gained the day over jurisprudence, and a 
new world aan f opened up to me.” Immediately on his 
return to Neufchatel, the revision of a Manual of Geography, 
which had been translated from the German for the use of the 
public schools, was entrusted to him. Instead of the revision, 
he handed in for inspection a description of Africa, after 
Ritter’s method. This was unanimously adopted, and the 
author continued his work, and published, in 1831, “A Com- 
pendium of Comparative Geography ;’* and a few years later, 
“The Geography of Man.” + Out of these he drew up two 
manuals, which were translated into German, with a recom- 
mendation by Ritter, and have become the classic manuals 
of several German States, particularly Wirtemberg, as well as 
of the Russian Provinces of the Baltic, and the German College 
of Odessa. The “Geography of Man” has been translated into 
Swedish, and is the only text-book used in the higher schools 
of that country. 

M. de Rougemont is also the author of valuable commen- 
taries upon Ecclesiastest and the minor prophets.§ His works 
have been received with much greater favour in Germany than 
in France, owing, perhaps, to a certain massiveness of style 
which does not suit the fastidious taste of our public, and per- 
haps still more to the little interest taken, even by the religious 

art of it, in serious and conscientious works. The only French 
journal which has favourably noticed the “Primitive People” 
is Les Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, the editor of which, 
M. Bonetty is an Ultramontane. 

One pr in author’s latest works, “Christ and the Witnesses” 
(which we hope to be able to notice more particularly at some 
future time), was hardly taken notice of by our orthodox 
journals, while it was received by the Lien and the Strasbourg 
Review with shouts of indignation. In Germany it was favour- 
ably reviewed by Hagenbach in the Protestantische Blatter of 
Bale; and by Lange in his great Bibelwerk; quoted at the 
Kirchentag by Fabri, director of the Barmen Mission-house, 
and recommended to their students by Dorner, Tholuck, and 
Oehler. 

The “ Primitive People” is an attempt to reconcile revelation 





* Précis de Géographie comparée. Neuchatel, 18381. = ae 
t Précis de Ethnographie, de Statistique, et de Géographie historique, on 
Essai d’ une Géographie de 1’ homme, 2 vols. 1835-38. 
Explication du livre de 1’ Ecclésiaste. 1844. 
j Explication des douze derniers livres Prophetiques de I’ Ancien Testament. 


1841-45. 
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and mythology, to reconstruct, by the comparative method, the 
history of humanity during the first two thousand years of its 
existence, and thus prove that all the myths and traditions that. 
have come down to us are more or less coarse and deteriorated 
copies of one and the same model. The sacred text declares 
positively that the first two thousand years of humanity belong 
to all people universally, and to none in particular. M. de 
Rougemont brings to his task all the erudition of the German, 
tempered by the solidity of the Swiss mind, which renders him 
a safe guide. He keeps his imagination under control, and, 
when he is obliged to tread on hypothetical ground, he is care- 
ful to indicate it to the reader. “I am venturing, I know,” he 
says at one place, “on the quicksands of hypothesis, and expos- 
ing myself to its mirages, which may be deceiving me.” But 
what particularly entitles him to our confidence is, his deep 
reverence for the inspired Word. If, at times, he may make 
the most of what seem but obscure indications (for instance, 
when he finds in the name Mehujael, stricken, destroyed by 
God, the indication of a great drought, the result of the curse 

ronounced against Cain on account of his fratricide; and in 
Methusael, man of God, an indication that until then there 
had been no worship of any kind established among the Cain- 
ites), and if, founding his argument upon a few words of Philo 
of Byblos, he concludes that the God they then began to 
adore was the sun. We never find him putting myths 
and traditions on the same level as the sacred text, or 
treating its statements otherwise than as worthy of unbounded 
confidence. 

In the little publication entitled “ Melchisédec,” M. de 
Rougemont gives us his idea of the philosophy of history. 
During the infancy of humanity, while nations, with their 
different idiosyncrasies, were not yet formed, the three offices 
of prophet, priest, and king, were vested in the patriarch or 
head of the family. Melchisedec is the last representative of 
this first economy. He meets with and blesses Abraham, the 
founder of the second economy. The human family has 
branched out into three races, and these races into tribes, 
henceforth the patriarchal economy becomes impossible. How 
does God act during the time of dispersion and general division ? 
He fixes his free, sovereign choice on one nation, and with it he 
makes a special covenant, not that he has forgotten the rest of 
the world, but in his divine wisdom he adapts his method of edu- 
cation to the new wants of humanity. The three powers are 
now divided ; the legislature of Sinai distinguishes between 
them in the clearest manner. Aaron became the high priest 
of Jehovah, and the head of the sacerdotal family. The pro- 
phecy was less a charge than a gift of divine grace; the royalty, 
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which Jehovah had at first reserved for himself, was afterwards 
confided, not to a high priest nor to a sacerdotal family, but to 
David, who descended from Judah. The third and last period 
is one of reunion; the true Melchisedec has appeared—he in 
whom all things are to be gathered together in one. The 
covenant, of which Jesus Christ is the Alpha and the Omega, 
cannot be followed by any other, because it is to bring all 
things to perfection. 

“ Unity! Surely that is the great object of all the regrets and 
all the desires of the present generation! The golden age which 
encircles the cradle of humanity with its mild lustre is nothing 
else than the age in which man was one with himselfyone with 
God above him, one with his brethren around him, one with na- 
ture beneath him! . . . . All is now disunited and broken; 
the wheels of society creak or turn alone ; the members break off 
from the trunk, as if they could live alone; the idea of oneness 
has disappeared. We must try to find it again. The political 
world may be saved from anarchy by the authority of one; the 
intellectual worli can only be saved through conviction, which is 
the true sovereign authority. How to return through conviction to 
unity appears to us to be the enigma of our times, and the key to 
the future. 

“‘ Our wish, then, is to aid in solving this enigma, and in smooth- 
ing the way to the science of unity. . . . . To convince 
undecided or erring minds that unity, which is the criterion of 
truth, is to be found only in the God of the gospel, because he is 
wisdom and holiness, light and strength; and to prove that the 
true method of philosophy, that of assimilation (which is the syn- 
thesis of deduction and of induction), and which we would call 
conduction, leads to this by a logical necessity; to unrol the annals 
of history in explaining them by the triwne light of the revelation 
of Eden, Sinai, and Golgotha, and to shew how the destinies of 
mankind are all light with Christ, and all darkness without 
him; to attempt in this manner, through the reasonings of 
philosophy, and the facts of history, to bring our generation 
to respect, to love, to seize hold of the gospel of peace, which 
may be summed up in these words——‘A perishing world, a 
Saviour God! Such is the labour of our life. We know but 
too well that it infinitely surpasses our strength ; still, it is gain 
to fail in such an enterprise.’””—(“ Peuple Primitif,” introd., p. 
XXxi.) 

Such being his aim, our author then goes on to explain the 
method by which he seeks to attain it. He places at the basis 
of his argumentation the psychological fact,that man is essen- 
tially a religious being; that, in spite of himself, he is pursued 
by the idea of God; that he feels above him, far from him, or 
near him, a mysterious and Supreme Being, from whose hand 
there is no escape. But the light of his reason is full of dark- 
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ness, and though he can make use of his different faculties at 
will, he in general makes abuse of them. 


“ Desiring good, he does evil, and in so doing ruins himself, so- 
ciety, and nature ; thirsting after holiness, he quaffs draughts from 
the impure cup of the passions; seeking for love, he seems to de- 
light in selfishness and hatred ; longing after truth, he feeds upon 
errors and lies. Conscience cites him to the bar of an invisible 
Judge. He finds in himself no moral strength for the performance 
of duty; nay, he may not desire strength, for duty is importunate, 
and he has shaken off the yoke. However that may be, in vain 
would he seek it from the entire universe. It exists in God alone, 
the one source of all righteousness, and comes down from heaven 
only in answer to repeated and fervent prayer. But man flees from 
this holy God, who pursues him in his flight, and stops him by suf- 
fering. He then asks for pardon; and no sacrifice would be too 
costly to obtain it. If it is granted, the conscience becomes calm, 
peace re-enters the soul, the joy of salvation overcomes the suffer- 
ings of earth, death itself loses its terrors, God becomes the sove- 
reign good, and his love is shed abroad in the heart. 

“¢ Psychology is confirmed by history, which attests that religion, 
like language, is older than the state; that its origin is intermingled 
with that of humanity itself, while atheism only appears sporadically, 
in times of the complete corruption of a people.’ But the feelings 
which form the human element of faith and religion would have 
lain dormant in the heart of man without a direct manifestation of 
the presence of God—a revelation of his power and wisdom in crea- 
tion, his goodness in the temporal joys with which he loads us, his 
holiness through the voice of conscience, his justice in the evils that 
afflict us, and the efficacy of his Holy Spirit in inspiring sublime 
actions, holy thoughts, resplendent,truths, poetic creation, marvellous 
inventions and discoveries, would have been insufficient without a 
direct revelation, for we should have believed them to be our own 
did we not know their true source. ‘It was therefore necessary 
that God should reveal himself to us in person, that he should give 
us direct and immediate proofs of his existence, and that he should 
let us know, in a formal and precise manner, what he requires 
of us.’” 

Having thus shewn the necessity for a revelation, our author 
proceeds to give an account of the dogmas disclosed to the 
primitive people. “History,” he says, “teaches us that all the 
religions of antiquity rest upon the Genesaic vision of the crea- 
tion and the Protevangel, as upon two brazen pillars which re- 
mained standing when the temple of the primitive religion fell 
into ruins.” In the vision God revealed himself as the Lord, 
the Creator of all things, who has brought the present world 
out of chaos by a slow and gradual process, and whose will is, 
that on the seventh day man should suspend his labours to wor- 
ship and bow down in his presence. The Protevangel, which 
cannot be separated from the accompanying words of condem- 
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nation, reveals the justice of God in punishing the violation of 
his laws with death, and still more his mercy, which, in order 
to lead to repentance and to revive hope in the sinner, offers 
to his faith the image of the woman's seed overcoming the 
serpent, and, though wounded, destroying the empire of evil. 
hese two immediate revelations of God the Creator, and 
of God at once a Judge and a Saviour, were completed by the 
divine teachings of nature and history. The heavens declared 
the almighty power of God, and the deluge taught the crimi- 
nals that their Sovereign did not recoil from the thought of 
swallowing up the whole human race in one common tomb. 
The primitive people knew aiso, by revelation or inspirativn, 
that in heaven God is surrounded by angels, a part of whom 
have rebelled against him; that after death he judges the 
souls of men, and consigns them to abodes of suffering or of 
peace ; and that he will destroy the existing world by fire. 

The historical fact of a revelation being laid down, in accor- 
dance with the psychological fact of the nature of man, our 
author proceeds to deduce from them that the true method he 
has to follow must consist in taking into serious consideration 
every pagan religion, even the most extravagant and uncouth, 
seeking in it, first of all, those sentiments of adoration, without 
which it would not be a religion, and determining how much of 
the primitive religion has survived in its traditions, and only 
then measuring the ravages produced in the feelings and 
doctrines of mankind by sin. He then points out three dif- 
ferent ways by which truth becomes deteriorated. First, T'ra- 
dition becomes a legend. By tradition, M. de Rougemont 
understands the exact remembrance of the ancient fact that 
has been preserved among a people. This remembrance, be- 
coming more or less obliterated and disfigured in the course 
of ages, though not so much so as to change its nature, turns 
into a legend. Sometimes fabulous beings are joined with 
the historical personages who figure in the legend; it then be- 
comes a mythic legend. 

Second, Metaphors, or symbols, and personifications have 
given rise to myths. The religions of antiquity abound in 
symbols, the universality of which prove their existence prior 
to the dispersion. Still, says our author, “though we do not 
hesitate to trace the symbolical language of antiquity to the 
Noachides, we dare not affirm that the fictive bemgs men or 
gods, which abound in the pagan religions, are like the sym- 
bols anterior to the dispersion. It is worthy of remark that 
tbe Malays of the numerous archipelagos of the Pacific Ocean, 
from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islands, have everywhere 
the same legends, and the same name for the supreme God, 
while their numerous divinities have entirely different names 
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in the different groups of islands, and even from one inland 
to another.” 

Polytheivm would thus be of later date than the tradition, 
the ayinbols, and the dispersion. But the symbols of the pri- 
mitive world, once transported into a new world, soon became 
obscure, and lost their true sense, The imaginary personages, 
masing into the domain of reality, were so disfigured as not to 
” recognimable, and hence arose fables and myths, Every 
myth is a aymbol or a fictive being, whose true signification 
has been lost, 

Third, The personification of the Deity produces polytheiam, 
God is infinite, Do not twenty names exprens his innumerable 
porfections better than a single one? But each of these names, 
taken alone, in sufficient to designate him; and the one God, 
who in at once wisdom, love, justice, has invisibly been 
divided into a God windom, a God love, a God justice, Again, 
though in himself invisible, God has revealed himuelf under a 
wonsible form, and sends his Spirit into the whole universe, 
Would it not be a good thing to distinguish him under dif- 
ferent format But if God im everywhere present, he lives in 
all, He iv all, He has not an existence out of, and indepen- 
dent of, all, Thus, after the division of God, comes the Vivi. 
niaation of the world, 


“The greatest evil,” continues M, de Rougemont, “ that ain has 
done to the woul in, that it has deprived it of ite moral atrength, by 
breaking its connection with God—that in, breaking the powerful 
bond of faith, by which all ite facultion were united in one bundle, 
The fallen soul in in pieces, The reason lies on one side, the foolings 
on another; the imagination wanders through the air; the will 
liew grovelling in the mire, Hut, once the moral unity of the soul in 
destroyed, that need of unity, which is the fundamental law of our 
understanding, in woaknows; his voice, originally all powerful, now 
but feobly asks for unity in God, and man in thus brought to give 
himeolf many gods, an be had, in @ manner, given himself many 
wouln,” 

Still pursuing his work of polytheiam, he next went on to 
divinise his facultios, his perfoctions, his virtues, and then fol- 
lowed hero worship, ancestor worship, and infernal divinities, 
But if the idea of one God was too vast, too high, too weight 
for human strength, broken down by sin, how could the s#pir- 
tual worship of an invisible God have boon retained in its 
purity 4 Would not an imperious want be felt to represent the 
divinity by palpable signs, and thus recall his presence to the 
heart wo prone to forget him’ Hence idolatry or image wor- 
ship in ite mont *yoneral sonne, 

Still history attesta that the worship of images in many 
places was not introduced until long aftor that of falne ods 
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and that, in some countries, it never was developed at all, 
The worshippers of Ormuzd held all representations of the 
on under a human form in abhorrence, And, long before 
Loronater, idolatry was equally unknown to the Arians of the 
Indus. The Rig. Voda does not appear to contain any allusion 
to visible representations of the gods, In Greece, the poly- 
theint poota preceded the sculptors of idola by many centuries, 
In China, idolatry dates from the introduction of Buddhism 
about the Christian era, 

The author then concludes that the pagan edifice rests, not 
upon pricstly lies, nor on the seductions of Satan, but on the 
innate wants implanted in the human mind of adoring an all- 
powerful, invinibto being, But the time had come, “in which,” 
acoording to Paul's expression (for wo must take him here for 

uide), God “ suffered all nations to walk in their own ways,” 
fo was still their God; but he now only spoke to them in 
their hearts and through nature. Nevertheless, he left not 
himaelf without witness, in that he did good, and gave them 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hoarta with 
food and gladness.” At the same time he “manifested in 
them," by the greatnoss and beauty of his works “ that which 
may be known of God; for the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood b 

the things that are made, even his eternal power and rh 4 
head,” But the pagans did not see them, “so that they are 
without excuse,” Not that they did not admire with their 
whole soul all the splendour of heaven and earth, not that they 
did not know God,} and knew very woll that out of, and above, 
nature there exists an eternal Being, who is the author and 
the sovereign Lord of all things, But, instead of bowing down in 
all humility in his presence, in the fooling of thoir nothingness 
and unworthiness, instead of glorifying “him as God” by their 
adoration, and being “ thankful” for all his benetits,” they be- 
came vain in their imaginations,” (wandered into vain rea- 
sonings,) upon his one, triple, and multiple nature, upon the 
propriety of ape gS his different perfections, upon the 
communication of his divinity to nature and to man, “and 
their foolish heart was darkened ; professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” Such was their first step toward 
the darknoss of falwo religion, But their vain imagingsiorh 
wore not long without producing outward acta ; they " ghana 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image jmade like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” God punished them for ,their blindness in 
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t David speaks, in Poalm ix, 17, of “the nations who forget God,” 
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giving “themselves up to uncleanness through the lusts of 
their own hearts.” The symbolical and idolatrous worship of 
the true God was thus the second great step they took away 
from the primitive truth; but it was not the last, for the road 
of error Jeads to lies. They “changed the truth of God into a 
lie,” or the true God into false gods, “and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator. For this cause God 
gave them up unto their vile affections.” These wretched 
pagans, who had changed God into his contrary, made their 
own nature undergo an analogous degradation, in changing 
“the natural use into that which is against nature,” 

and “as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God 
gave them over toa reprobate mind, todo those things which 
are not convenient,” although they knew “that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death.” And even more, 
they “have pleasure in them that do them,” and it may be 
said of them that they “hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 
The prince of such a world, the members of which rival each 
other in effrontery and crime, could not continue to be the 
holy God, but the father of lies and murder; and the temples, 
where gods guilty of every species of crime were worshipped by 
votaries whose hearts were full of guilt, were certainly fit eanis 
for legions of the impure spirits of hell.* Still, even at the time of 
its greatest corruption, paganism numbered sheep of Christ’s 
fold, whowere to be united with those of Israel,+ “children of God, 
scattered abroad,”t who, in the divine foreknowledge, already be- 
longed to the body of the church ; and the most guilty among 
the worshippers of false gods was more a man than are our 
Socialists, who are dead to the want of worshipping. Paul 
could not have said to them that they are “too superstitious” 
(too careful in religion, de:e:dasuoveorégn), nor “ declare unto them 
the Unknown God, whom they ignorantly worship.” 

After these general considerations, M. de Rougemont treats 
of God. Among the Shemitic pagans, the names applied to the 
supreme God signify power—Baal, Melech, Klion, El, IU, 
Allah, &c. The Indo-Celtic or Japhetic races, in whom the 
spiritual nature is less developed, and whose sense of depend- 
ence is greatly weaker, use names for God which speak more 
to the intellect than to the heart. The most widely spread is 
Deus, Dieu, which etymologically signifies light, he who is 
light, who has produced light, and who illuminates bodies and 
minds. The eminently religious German races use the name 
God,—Gott, Gud, Kot (Tueton), from good, gut, the good being. 
The Hamite races do not seem to have preserved any name for 
the Supreme Being, which, by its wide extension, would indi- 
cate their common origin ; their religions are, however, but 


* 1 Cor. x. 20, and following. + John x. 16. } John xi. 52. 
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little known. The fundamental characteristic of these religions 
would seem to be the feeling of apprehension that the guilty 
conscience has of the wrath of God, and the need of appeasing 
him at any cost, even that of innumerable human sacrifices. 
M. de Rougemont next passes in review the traces of the triune 
God found in false trinities, Triads, the Trimourti of the 
Hindus, &c., among the pagan nations.* He then endeavours to 
find their ideas on the Word and the Spirit of God moving upon 
the waters, after which he enters into a detailed explanation of 
all the different symbols relating to the divinity. 

His next book is devoted to the chaos, with its symbols ; 
and “here,” he says, “ends mere error, and falsehood begins. 
Henceforth nature is associated with Jehovah, spirit with 
matter, gods with goddesses. Upon the throne of the uni- 
verse, side by side with the only true King, is seated a Queen, | 
his equal ; a queen who, like him, has neither beginning nor 
end, and who tries everywhere to make him pass for her son. 
The eternity of matter, the adoration of nature, that is the 
great Opprobrium of pagan antiquity.” 

It*is Lucian, the infidel scoffing Lucian, who lets us into the 
secret of the beginnings of idolatry and the worship of nature. 


“ His little tract on The Syrian Goddess,” says M. de Rougemont, 
“not only confirms the Mosaic account of the deluge in its principal 
details, but gives an explanation of postdiluvian idolatry so simple, 
and we may even say, so biblical, that we could not desire a better. 
Thus divine Wisdom baffles the projects of mortals, and seems to 
take a pleasure in making her blinded adversaries assist in hasten- 
ing forward her triumph. 

“ The Syrian goddess of whom Lucian speaks was that of Hiera- 
polis, and was called Atergatis or Derceto. The temple of Hierapolis 
was regarded by the ancient Syrians and Phoenicians as the greatest 
and most august among their sanctuaries. After describing the 
temple and the secondary divinities, Lucian continues, ‘ In the sanc- 
tuary, which was raised a little above the rest of the temple, and 
where the priests only had leave to enter, were three gilded statues. 
One of them was standing: it had no very definite form, and no 
other attribute but the dove en its head : on its right sat the form 
of a god, and on its left that of a goddess. Borne by bulls, the god 
could only be likened to Jupiter, of whom he had the features, the 
vestments, and the position. The goddess, who was reclining — 
lions, had the attributes of a great number of divinities: in her 
hands she held the sceptre of Juno and the distaff of the Fates; 
on her head were the rays of Apollo, the turretted crown of Rhea, 





* Those curious on this subject will find in the appendix of Dr Thomas 
Balfour's interesting work, entitled, “ The Typical Character of Nature,” a 
full statement of the pagan ideas on the mem which corresponds in all 
points with our author's chapter on the triune G 
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and a precious stone, which like the moon only shines at night ; and 
lastly, she wore the zone of Venus.’” 


The god, says M. de Rougemont, is Belus of the Euphrates, 
the Lord and Master ( Baal) of all things, the Amoun of the 
Egyptians, whose name none dare pronounce. At Hierapolis 
“the daily sacrifices in honour of this god were offered in 
profound silence ; the priests did not sing nor play on any in- 
strument. With such deep respect and fear did his presence 
fill the souls of mortals. 

“The worship of the goddess, on the other hand, was noisy 
and joyous ; the air resounded with the songs that accompanied 
the flutes and cymbals.” This goddess was the senieeiednis 
of nature as a whole, the invisible laws, the stars in the hea- 
vens, and the earth, with man and the cities. 

The statue in the middle, says Lucian, was that of Deucalion 
or Semiramis. The dove reminds us of the ark; Deucalion is 
Noah; Semiramis represents postdiluvian humanity. 

What does this group signify? That since the man 
is advancing between God and nature, both of which are seated, 
that is, immoveable, immutable. 

What a brilliant light this sanctuary of Hierapolis sheds upon 
the history of primitive humanity, and particularly on the 
origin of idolatry! It was only after the terrible cataclysm 
that man learned to fear the Lord, his judgments, his holy dis- 
pleasure, and to feel himself surrounded on all sides by the 
Divinity. But it is hard work for the inhabitant of earth to 
keep in his heart the habitual feeling of the proximity of an 
invisible Being. Therefore some of the pretended sages of 
the primitive world will have wished to come to the aid of 
human weakness, by representing the Lord under a visible 
form ; and as Adam was created in the image of God, he will 
have given God the figure of a man. But soon the contem- 
— of the magnificence of nature will have turned the 

uman mind away from the invisible God ; the creation, divine 
as regards its Author, will have come to be looked upon in the 
same way as regards its essence ; and the bounties which God 
showers down upon man through her means will have seemed 
to come directly from herself. Therefore men will have begun 
to worship her, and they will have imagined a complex and 
symbolical statue, which should group together all her various 
pine i Thus we have nature shoanel to regal dig- 
yo’ seated side by side with her great Creator, and only sub- 
ordinate to him, as the woman is to the man. Lastly, some 
priest will probably have wished to complete the mute picture 
of the religion of his times, by placing man (postdiluvian 
man), whose whole life is filled with the divine worship, be- 
tween the statue of the invisible God (who, placed ever at his 
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right hand, fills him with a secret dread) and sweet smiling 
nature on his left, continually inviting him to joy. Such is 
certainly the origin, concludes our author, of the postdiluvian 
worship of hwman figures; and, thanks to Lucian, we are 
enabled to dig into the wall, and see the abominations of young 
humanity in the chambers of imagery. 

M. de Rougemont’s third volume contains the History of the 
primitive people deduced from a careful comparison of the tra- 
ditions of the Babylonians, Syrians, Pheenicians, Chinese, 
Egyptians, the Arians of Persia and India, and the peoples of 
Asia Minor, with the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 

Having already reached our prescribed limits, we intended clos- 
ing here, but we feel as if it would be out of place at the present 
moment, to passoverin complete silence the controverted subject 
of the Babylonian chronology, and the earlier dynasties of the 
Egyptian kings. We would therefore crave the indulgence of 
our readers a little longer, while we endeavour, in as few words 
as possible, to lay before them the results of M. de Rouge- 
mont’s investigations, and his answer to those savans who 
prefer any basis for their chronology to that of the Bible. Our 
author candidly tells us the difficulties he had to encounter be- 
fore he was able to thread the windings of the Egyptian 
labyrinth. The dynasties with their proper names, and the 
number of years of each reign, the authority of such writers as 
Lepsius and Bunsen, greatly embarrassed him for a time, till 
a ray of light pierced the gloom, and at once illuminated the 
whole subject. This gleam of light was the diluvian myth of 
Nitocris, to which we shall have occasion to return. 

But to begin with the Babylonians, our author says that, by 
reason of their common descent from Arphaxad, their traditions 
ought in a measure to correspond with those transmitted to us by 
Moses in Genesis. “Others before us,” he adds, “ have already 
pointed out the conformity of Berosus’s first ten kings with the 
ten Sethite patriarchs, and we hope to be able to ground this 
opinion on irrefragable proofs. The name of each of these 
kings is in fact a synonyme of that of the corresponding Sethite, 
or else it expresses his characteristic feature as shewn by the 
Bible and the Jewish traditions concerning him.” The first 
king is Alorus* Al-Or, the man light, light being the uni- 
versal symbol for truth, purity, joy ; the innocence and felicity 
of Adam in Paradise could not have been more strikingly ex- 
pressed. 





* M. de Rougemont believes that Al, in the names of several of the Chal- 
dean kings, is the article AJ, still used in Arabic, but lost by assimilation in 
Hebrew, Chaldean, and Aramean. The names beginning with Al would thus 
go back to a time when this particle was common to all the four languages or 
dialects. 
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Alorus was succeeded by his son Alasparus Al-Sapher, the 
writer, the writing or cyphering man. According to the 
Jewish tradition, Seth invented the alphabet. “ Here, then,” 
says our author, “ we have this tradition, to which we had not 
dared to trust, confirmed by a Chaldean testimony of the re- 
motest antiquity, and it is so much the more precious, because 
he who gives it is not aware of its immense importance.” In 
Aramean, the letter 7’ takes the place of the Hebrew Sch, 
Seth would therefore be pronounced Teth, Tet Atet. Athothis 
is the second Egyptian king. Thoth of the Nile is the Thuauth 
of Pheenicia, whose father is Misor the just — Adam. And Plato 
speaks of a T'heuth, son of Thamus = Adam. Now Theuth, 
Thaauth, Thet, Athothis, Alasparus all invented writing ; 
therefore we cannot doubt they are all one and the same per- 
son—Seth the writer. 

Next on Berosus’s list comes Al-melon or Amillarus, who 
ought to correspond to Enos, the unfortunate, the sickly. 
M. de Rougemont gives several roots for Al-melon, signifying 
to be cut or mown down, to droop, to languish, or to labour 
painfully. 

The son of Enos is Cainon, translated by possession, or to 
build one’s nest on high, The corresponding Chaldean king 
is Ammenon, in Hebrew Amon means architect, builder. 

The fifth king is Amegalarus = Mahalaleel, the great praise 
of God. This name is little changed. It may have been 
slightly altered by Berosus or his copyists into the Greek 
word Megalarus, which may mean great speaker; the man 
who cries or sings loud. 

The meaning of the name Jared, the sixth patriarch, is con- 
tested. It may either be the dominator, or he who descends, 
perhaps referring to the decadence of his race. It is strange 
that the corresponding Chaldean king’s name Daonus, Davo- 
nus, Daos, is susceptible of the same two meanings, for in He- 
brew down don signifies to be low, (Ang. down) and din dan 
to reign over. 

The seventh king is Edoresch (Daresch, to seek), he who 
seeks Enoch the initiated. His identity is placed beyond 
doubt by the Arabian tradition, which gives Enoch the name of 
Idris, which is Edoresch. The successor of Edoresch is 
Amempsium or Methurselah. The Biblical name is very ob- 
scure, but as far as can be judged, the two would seem to have 
a similar meaning. 

To Lamech ~The strong* corresponds Otiartes from Arits, 
powerful; and lastly comes Noah = Xianthrus, Xisithrus, 





* M. de Rougemont does not give his reasons for deviating from™the com- 
mon interpretation of this name, humbled, low. is 
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Sisithrus, under whom the Deluge took place. His name 
might signify, the man from whom all springs and buds forth 
anew, (Siach, to produce, to shoot out bude , and he who is 
left remaining alone, (Ith’rah). 

M. de Rougemont goes on to shew how wonderfully the tra- 
dition of the flood had been preserved, and he then quotes 
Berosus’s allusions to the tower of Babel and to Abraham. 
“In the tenth generation after the flood, there lived among the 
Chaldeans a great and righteous man, well versed in celestial 
science.” But surely the great Ethiopian hero Nimrod, the son 
of Cush, had not passed entirely out of the Chaldean tradition. 
Our author recognises him in Chomasbelus, son of Evechous. 
Ev is the pronoun Hon. There remains Echous, Cousch 
(Cush) the Hkosch, or Etosch of the tians. Chomasbelus 
means the violent and oppressing (Chamots) Lord (Baal) 
In this tradition we find that the greatest exactitude has been 
preserved in regard to the facts. How then are we to account 
for the fabulous computations accompanying them? Berosus 
gives 432,000 years for the reigns of the ten antediluvians. 
Our author finds the key to this chronology in the Babylonian 
cycles. 60 years made a sosse ; 10 x 60600, a nere; 60 x 60 
= $3,600, a sare; the great year, therefore, in this system 
could only be 10x 3,600 = 36,000 terrestrial years. The 
432,000 antediluvian years are twelve great years, or 12 x 10 
sares. 

The way, then, in which the Chaldeans reached this mon- 
strous figure must probably have been that they looked upon 
the 1600 years that preceded the deluge, not as the first period 
of the history of humanity, but as a distinct world—a world 
comprehended between two chaotic periods; and they, there- 
fore, adopted a figure which should border on the infinite, and 
at the same time awaken the idea of an entirely accomplished 
period. The year has twelve months; and so they stopped at 
the number of 432,000 terrestrial years, because it contained 
twelve great periods of 36,000 years, or 120 sares.* 

After the deluge, Berosus gives the reigns of Evechous, 
Chomasbelus, and eighty-four other Chaldean kings, 34,080 
years. Alexander Polyhistor says this figure represents 9 sares, 
2 neres, and 8 sosses, or 9 sares 28 sosses. 

The intention of the Chaldean priests seems to have been 





* The fact of some fabulous computation being found in India, Chin 
Egypt, and Greece, and the almost constant confusion between Adam an 
Noah, shews plainly that the idea of an entirely new world, or new order of 
things, possessed the minds of the ancients. In Chinese hieroglyphics we 
find that descendant, with 8 or 2, signifies ity, as if the origin of man is 
to be counted from the 8 in the ark, equally with the first 2. 
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to close this great year, which began at the deluge, with the 
fall of the Persian empire, and to begin a new one with Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Berosus continues his list thus :— 


8 Median kings, ‘ . ° , : 224 
11 other kings, , ‘ : ‘ - 3) 
49 Chaldean kings, . ; : , ‘ 458 

9 Arab kings, . ° : ° ‘ 245 
Semiramis, and 44 Assyrian kings, . ‘ 526 


Ee LAE Sees ite Send Uh -nane  e 


After Pul, the fragments of Berosus only contain isolated 
figures. But according to the Bible and the profane historians, 
we have 223,234, or 241 years from Pul to Cyrus; and from 
Cyrus to Alexander’s arrival in Babylon, 205 years ; which, 
added to the 1501 years of the former dynasties, would give 
from 1929 to 1947 years ; but if we knew the number of years 
that Berosus counted from Pul to Cyrus, we should in all 
probability find the exact number to be 1920 years, which, 
added to 34,080, would give 36,000 years from Evechous 
(Cush) to Alexander the Great. 

It is plain that there are errors in the lengths of the diffe- 
rent reigns ; but we have already seen that this is quite com- 
patible with great exactitude as to the facts. 

But we must hasten on to the Egyptian tradition. Eratos- 
thenes gives a list of thirty-eight kings, whom he calls Theban. 
But the first of these is Menes of This. By Theban kings, 
therefore, we must understand, not those who reigned at 
Thebes, but those whose memories had been preserved at 
Thebes. This observation is of the utmost importance to our 
subject. 

That our readers may have a clearer idea of the different 
explanations, we have copied out M. de Rougemont’s tables of 
Eratosthenes’s thirty-eight kings, and of Manetho’s first eleven 
dynasties. (See p. 670.) 

The first seven kings on the list of Eratosthenes correspond 
by their etymologies to the eight of Manetho’s first dynasty. 
Menes is certainly Adam, the Manow of the Indians, the 
Maun of the Germans; our Man, or being endowed with a 
reasonable soul (Mamas, in Sanscrit; Latin, Mens; Greek, 
Menos) ; or, according to the Coptic etymology, the permanent, 
eternal man, who was never to die. Menes perishes by means 
of a hippopotamus, that is, Typhon. Adam became mortal 
through Satan, the true Typhon. 

The successor of Menes is Tet, Atet, Set,or Athothis, according 
to our two tables. But Athothis is succeeded by Athothis IL, 


~ 
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or Kenkenes. These two Athothis are Seth, under two diffe- 
rent aspects. Athothis 1, son of Hermes Seth, writer and 
physician (or Seth, representing Hermes on earth). Atho- 
this II., or Kenkenes, both of whom reign thirty-two years, 
are Seth, musician ; Kenken (Lyre, according to M. Seyffarth). 
The Chinese Seth = Chin-nong, invented music. 

Instead of proceeding from father to son, Eratosthenes gives 
as his fourth king aathets the friend of the bull ; Cain, the 
agriculturer, the man-bull, who first yoked oxen to the plough. 
But Manetho gives him three names, and his fourth, fifth, and 
sixth kings all seem to point to the same person, viz., Cain. 

The two lists then return to Enos Sempsos, or Semempses.* 
Eratosthenes tells us that he was the son of Athothis, not of 
Maebaes. He is said to be born of Hercules. Hercules in 
Egypt was called Chora, which is the Shemitic name of 
Saturn = Sev-Egyptian. But Saturn is Elohim, the living 
God ; and Sempsos, son of Saturn= Hercules, is a son, a man 
of God, which agrees perfectly with what is said of Enos in 
Genesis, that in his time “began men to call upon the name 
of the Lord.” 

Manetho’s last king of the first dynasty is Bieneches Ou- 
bienthes—Ou bi en ako, He who brings rum. The sixth and 
seventh of Eratosthenes have nearly the same sense. Toobes 
Enaake, the great revenger, succeeded by his son, Skechus, the 
brutal, insensible warrior, are not these the personification 
of the Cainites, one of whom, Lamech, speaks only of ven- 
geance ? 

Manetho’s third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties 
bear the name of dynasties of Memphis. Let us now proceed 
backwards. Take Manetho’s six last kings of Memphis, com- 
pare them with the Nitocris of Eratosthenes, and the four 
preceding kings. 

Manetho. Eratosthenes. 
Othoes reigned 30 years Mosthes, 33 years. 
Phios reigned 53 years Pammes, 35 years. 
Methonsonphis reigned 7 years. 

Phiops reigned 100 years Apappus, 100 years. 
Menthesonphis reigned 1 year Seveches, 1 year. 
Nitocris reigned 12 years Nitocris, 6 years. 


Nitocris is a queen, a goddess, and her name signifies Neith, 
the victorious. Here is the key of the Egyptian labyrinth : 





* The same confusion is found in the Chinese traditions ; they are as re- 
markable, says M. de Rougemont, for their authenticity as for their confusion. 
The Chinese chose five of the principal patriarchs (Adam, Abel, Seth, Cain, and 
Enos) to preside over an element a season, &c.; but, wishing to honour Adam, 
they placed him at the zenith, and Abel and Seth at the north-east and north- 
west, so that he came after his sons, and Abel became the first emperor. 
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Nitocris represents the deluge. Herodotus gives the details 
of the myth, in which the main features of the flood are visible, 
though in miniature. Nitocris Neith— Nature drowned the 
Egyptians to revenge the murder of her brother. Is it Abel, 
or the Sethites slain by the Nephilim? She destroyed the 
murderers unawares, says the myth. “They were eating and 
drinking,” says Jesus Christ, “and knew not, until the flood 
came, and took them all away.” Nitocris, continues the myth, 
had invited the principal authors of the crime to a feast, in a 
hall which she had constructed underground ; and while they 
were at table, she let in the waters of the Nile upon them by 
a great secret channel. The antediluvians did not know that 
they were, in a manner, beneath the level of the sea, and the 
great secret canal seems to figure the “great deep which was 
broken up.” 

The predecessor of Nitocris, Seveches = Saturnian, so called 
as if to signify that his reign closes the times of Saturn—Sev— 
Sevec, 7.¢., the antediluvian world. And to indicate that 
during his reign the whole of humanity was precipitated into 
hell, Soccaris, the name of Osiris, as king of Amenthes = hell, 
has been added. Manetho calls him Menthesonphis, (or Amen- 
thesonchis,) the man of Hell, or of Amenthes, and of Sevec = 
Souchis = Saturn. 

The reign of Phiope = Apappus is distinguished from that 
of the other kings by its long duration, 100 years, except an 
hour. Is not this Giant— Apappus Methuselah, asks our 
author, and do not the 100 years, minus one hour, mean the 
1000 years of his life, minus thirty-one years. According to 
the Hebrew text, Methuselah died the year of the deluge, and 
may not the one year’s reign of his successor figure the short 
time that elapsed between his death and the cataclysm ? 

The third and fourth Memphitic dynasties correspond with 
Eratosthenes’s eight kings, (seven to fourteen). Manetho’s list 
is fuller than that of the other historian, but doubtless, as in 
the case of Seth and Cain, epithets are often put for proper 
names. Chuonbus =the goldsmith, is the son of Chryses = 
Chrysor = Tubalcain, the inventor of sharp instruments, 
—- 

Beyond Nitocris we find a seventh dynasty, which lasted 
seventy days, the figure seven marking perfection ; this dynasty 
signifies by its double seven that it completes the history of 
the primitive world, and the symbolical genius of the people of 
the Nile has substituted the mystic number 7 x 10 days for the 
year of the deluge. The eighth dynasty contains no names, 
and probably comprehends the times between the deluge and 
the dispersion. 

The fifth is the Elephantine dynasty, and containing nine 
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kings, whom M. de Rougemont identifies with the eighth of 
Eratosthenes (24 to 3]). The three reasons he gives for their 
identification are that, first, the fourth king in both lists reigned 
seven a second, Rathones, the name of Manetho’s sixth 
king, has etymologically the same sense as Peteathyres, the 
eighth of Eratosthenes; third, the last of Manetho, and the 
seventh of Eratosthenes, are both called Onmus, or the war- 
rior Onnius, 

Myrtaios, who succeeds Nitocris in Eratosthenes, is Miz- 
raim, and he figures a second time after the eight kings of 
whom we have been speaking, under the name of Ammenemes. 
Myrtée is designed as given by Amoun, so that Ammenemes 
is simply a surname. In Manetho we shall see that he suc- 
ceeds Nitocris. The eight kings of Eratosthenes and the Ele- 
phantine dynasty are then a second edition of antediluvian his- 
tory. This will be seen by comparing the meaning of their 
names, as given in the table with those of the first fourteen, 
Tosemaris, strong as the sun ; Menes, the immortal ; Sethin- 
clinus, he who has increased his father’s strength ; Seth re- 
placing Abel; Enos, called in the one list Sempson, in the 
other Semphoncrates ; Cain, in one list the Bull, in the other 
the friend of the Bull; Chuonbus, the goldsmith, is here the 
favourite of Vulcan, the god of smiths ; the friend of Venus is 
in the other list a debauchee, a personification of the increase of 
corruption. 

The eleventh or Theban dynasty contains sixteen unnamed 
kings, probably a third tradition of the antediluvian world, 
after whom comes Myrtaios = Ammenemes = Mizraim. The 
ninth and tenth dynasties are those of Heracleopolis. They 
contain twenty-three kings, and but one proper name, that of 
Ochthoés, of whom Manetho says that he was the cruellest 
tyrant that had ever yet lived; that he overwhelmed Egypt 
with woes ; that at last he went mad, and was destroyed by a 
crocodile. This tyrant is probably a personification of the 
Nephilim. The crocodile symbolises the deluge. He seems to 
be the same as Mosthes of Memphis, or Othoés, and corresponds 
also with Onnus of Elephantine and Soik-Onnius, so that we 
have all the four antediluvian histories thus united—Mosthes = 
Othoes —=Soik-Onnius = Onnus = Ochthoes. 

There now remains but the second or Thuite dynasty, the 
most ancient tradition of all, which seems to be another variant 
of the antediluvian history. Our author thinks Flas must be 
Athas = Idris, — Enoch,—Chrees, is the Cheres of Elephantine 
Chryses, Chuonbus of Eratosthenes Chrysos = Tubalcain. 

Binothris, “under whose reign women were admitted to 
regal honours,” might personify the times of Naamah, the 
graceful, the seductive, when woman assumed a new place in 
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society. Under Nephercheres, the Nile ran honey for eleven 
days. Honey and bees are a universal and primitive symbol of 
the renewal of tle world in the great diluvian crisis. Days 
have been substituted for months. Nephercheres would then 
be the diluvian king in the most ancient tradition ; in the later 
ones he has given place to the idolatrous myth of Neith = 
Nitocris. If this interpretation be well grounded, the next 
ought to be a postdiluvian king, and our author thinks that in 
Sesochris he can recognise Sesostris, the third king of the twelfth 
dynasty. 

The two lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes would thus seem 
to be identified, except the three kings of Eratosthenes Cheops, 
Chefren, and Mycerinus. The names of Cheops and Myceri- 
nus are distinctly read on the pyramids, but excepting them, no 
other king of the list of Eratosthenes, nor of Manetho’sfirst eleven 
dynasties, has left any known monument or trace of his exist- 
ence.* Herodotus says the Egyptians would not pronounce the 
names of the shepherd kings—those odious tyrants who had 
shut up their temples and constructed the pyramids. Still, 
these edifices, built by foreign oppressors, were the finest orna- 
ments of Egypt. When the intercourse with Greece had be- 
come more frequent, and the Egyptians had at length passed 
under the Macedonian yoke, the priesthood will have determined 
to wipe out of their country’s history the stain attached to the 
pyramids, and to attribute the construction of these colossal 
edifices to native princes. They have, therefore, transformed 
Cheops, &c., into Pharaohs, but have taken care to transport 
their names into the olden times, where the falsehood was likely 
to be hid in the darkness of the origin of Egyptian history. 
That it is not an injustice to accuse the Egyptian priesthood of 
falsifying their annals, through national vanity, we know by 
their not telling Herodotus of Necho’s great defeat by the 
Chaldeans, at Carchemish, and by the care that Manetho has 
taken to wipe out almost all trace of the Assyrian domination 
over his country. 

One question still remains, which might throw some doubt 
on our author’s interpretations. It is, the shortness of the 
reigns of the different kings. Had the Egyptians, then, so lost 
sight of the longevity of the antediluvians that no trace of it 
is to be found in their history, except in the single reign of one 
hundred years of Phiops-Apappus? But, having mingled the 
Cainites and Sethites in their souvenirs, transported the kings 
of the pyramids beyond the deluge, taken epithets for proper 
names, they had twenty-three generations instead of the ten we 





* Herolotus and Diodorus place them after the flood. How, then, do they 
figure on the list of Eratosthenes ? 
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find in Genesis. Afterwards, when they wished to arrange their 
historical traditions, they took the same events for different 
ones, and instead of making them into one whole, they put 
them one after the other, and thus had four or five histories of 
the primitive world to bring into their Sothaic period of 1460 
years; for Manetho’s chronology is entirely founded on astrologi- 
cal calculations. However, we see that the Egyptians had re- 
tained a pretty correct remembrance of the duration of the 
primitive world, for the last year of their cycle corresponds 
wonderfully nearly with that of the flood—1656 after the crea- 
tion. 

Our author gives a detailed explanation of the reigns of the 
gods, or the mythic history of the world before the flood, ending 
with Sevee = Saturn, whose symbol was the crocodile. After this 
mythological history, he says, we should expect to find Amyr- 
teus = Mizraim, but there was the human history to be given, and 
Manetho has interpolated it between Amyrteus and the last of 
the gods. 

The demi-gods, who reigned ‘ 1255 years 

Other kings, . ‘ : ‘ Sit 5, 5212 
30 kings of Memphis, ; : 1790 ,, 

10 kings of This, eae 350 ,, 

Manes and demi-gods, ‘ ; ‘ R 5813 


11,025 

Who are the thirty kings of Memphis? Consult Manetho's 
dynasties. 7 in the Ist + 9 in the 3d + 8 in the 4th + 6 
in the 6th—30. And the 10 kings of This? Menes, of This, 
+ the 9 of the 2d dynasty. 

The other kings and demi-gods must be those of the 5th or 
Elephantine dynasty, the 9th and 10th of Heracleopolis, and 
the 11th of Thebes. 

But what have these manes, these shades, to do here, after 
the Memphitic and Thinite kings? The solution of the enigma 
seems to - this—the first 10 dynasties reigned before the flood, 
and the flood peopled the uninhabited earth with manes, who 
reigned there alone until the times of the dispersion. “As for 
the duration of the reigns of the gods, demi-gods, and manes, 
which is 24,837 years, M. Boeck has, in our opinion,” says our 
author, “demonstrated that this figure is nothing else than 
17 x 1461, which is that of the Sothaic period. Here, as in 
Chaldea, we believe ourselves to be in the solid domains of 
chronology, while we are entirely in that of astrology.” 
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1. Menes from This,— 
Siwviog. 


2. Athothes, born of Her- 
mes, 


8. Athothes. 


4. Diabies, giAeregos,— 


5. Pemphos, — son of 
Athothes, born of 
Hercules. 


6. Toigaramachos, Mom- 
chieri,—of Memphis, 
rng apdgog megicoo- 
MeAng. 


7. Stoichos,—son of the 
preceding. The in- 
sensible Mars. 


8. Gosormies, — irng- 
TAavros. 


9. Mares, his son,—the 


king given by the 
sun. 


10. Anouphis, or corixwuog, 
—who lives in feast- 
ing and debauchery. 


11. Sirios,—the son of 
the pupil of the eye, 
or, who cannot be 
bewitched by the 
evil eye. 


CoRRECTIONS. 


aswviog, Hernel (Jablouski). 


piAsraipos,—who loves his com- 


Maebaes, QiAavicugo¢,—who loves 
the bull a 


B. Sempos, 





pagnons (Seyffarth and Scaliger). 
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Text or ERATOSTHENES. 


Coptic EtymMo.oaizs. 


Men,—to subsist always. 


Hermes =» Thoth. 


Mae,—to love ; Mas,—calf. 


Hercules — Sev. 


ee 





Bunsen effaces Toigaramachos, 
reads Momcheiri Sesorcheres 
(Sosor,—chief, and #ynoavdgos, 
—same meaning). 


Hoffmann has seen that the transla- 
tion of Mompheiri (for Momcheiri) 
is Memphite, son of Memphis 
(Mompheiri). 





Seyffarth reads: Tahojor,—who re- 
tires from battle (Taho,—to cease; 
jor,—strength), and awayog,— 
not warlike. 


I read with Scaliger : rsodvdg0¢,— 
revenger, and for Toigaramachos, 
Toobes (to avenge oneself) ; 
enaake (great) —the greatavenger. 





I propose Skoichos. 
(According to B. Toichares,—estab- 
lished by the sun.) 


Gosochmies, airnoimavos,—he who 
addresses petitions to Pan, ac- 
cording to Hofm. 


(Sff.—Skoeis-r-hba. 


The son of the sun. 





Schoij,— warrior: doubtless with 
the idea of insensibility. 


(According to Sff., Ou-sat ako,—he who sows ruin.) 


Kes,—to serve zealously, and Khem 
= Pan. 


Master of trouble. 
Ma,—gift ; Re,—sun. 


An,—not. 
Noufi,—good. 


Sche, schi,—son ; iri,—eye ; pupil, 
—iris. 





Sche, Re. 
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First Dynasty. 
i, . Menes of This, 
Il. ° . 2. Athosis at Memphis. 
Ill... . . 8 Kenkenes. 
le. « ° . Ouenephas. 
. . Ousapheedas. 
.. 2a . . 6, Miebidus, 
VIL. . . . 7. Semimpses., 
VIII. . . « . 8, Bienechas. 


Tuis. MEMPHIs. ELEPHANTINE. | HERACLEOPOLIS. 


2d Dynasty. 
IX. 1. Beothus or 
Bochus. 
. 2. Keeechos or 
Chous, 
. Binothrisor 
Biophis. 
. 4, Tlas. 
. 5. Sethenes. 
. Cheres, 
. Nepherche- 
res. 
. Sesochris. 
. 9. Cheneres. 


3d Dynasty. 
Necherophes. 


Tosorthrus. 
Tyreis. 
. Mesochris. 
Soyphis. 
Tosertasis. 
. Aches. 
. Sephouris. 
. Kerpheres. 


2 9 >I HR gO NO 


4th Dynasty. 
XXVII. . Soris 
XXVIII. . Souphis 
XXIX. . Souphis 
XXX. . Mencheres 
XXXL. . Ratoises 
XXXII. . Bicheris 
XXXIII. . Sebercheres 7. 
XXXIV. . Thamphthis 8. 


& Or 90 NO 


5th Dynasty. 
. Ousercheres. 
. Sephres. 

. Nephercheres. 
Sisires. 
Cheres. 
Rathoures. 
Mencheres. 

. Tatcheres. 

. Onnus. 


XXXV. 
XXXVI. 
XXXVILI. 
XXXVIII. 
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Text oF ERATOSTHENES. 


12. Chuonbos, Gneuros, 
Chryses, — son of 
Chryses. 


18. Rauosis,—head chief. 


14. 
15. 


Bigres,—(not trans- 
lated). 

Saophis,— the de- 
bauched, or, who 
makes his fortune. 
Saophis, or Sensao- 
phis. 

Moscheres,—given by 
the sun. 

Mosthes. 

Pammes, apyovdns, 
chief. 

Apappus, — mighty 
one. 
Echescosocaras. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


Othoes. 


20. 
21. 


Nitocris,—victorious 
Minerva. 


Myrtaios,—given by histone. 


22. 





28. 
24. 
25. Sethinilos,—who has increased 
the strength of his father. 
26. 
pocrates. 


. Chouter,—bull, tyrant. 


. Meures,—who loves the pupil. 

. Chomaéphtha,—world loved by 
Vulcan. 

. Soikounios (or Sukounios) Ocho, 
—tyrant. 


. Peteathyres. 
. Stammenemes I. 
. Stammenemes II. 
. Sistosichermes,—powerful Her- 
cules. 
Mares. 
86. Siphoas, or Hermes,—son of 
Vulcan. 
$7. Phrouora, or Nilus. 
38. Amouthartaios. 


Seveches (é) Socaris, Hf. ; 
oxerinos we Apne.) 


Tyosimares—the strong one (sun). 


Semphroucrates,— Hercules Har- 





CoRRECTIONS. 


B. Ragosis, . 

Choufou, Chéops. 
Chnémou-Choufou, Chephren, 
B. Mencheres, Mycerinus. 


(B. ene Il. ) 
(B. Chaphres.) 


Amyrtee. 


(B) Tosimares. 
(Sff.) Ouosimares. 


(B.) Semphoucrates. 


(B.) Soikounis,—ty- 
rant like Ochus. 


(Sff.) Souchi-n-souchi. 


(Hf.) S’*hak Onnos. 
Soik Onos Othoes. 


(B.) Ammenemes I. 
tB} Sooo neo Il. 
B 


(B.) Siphthas. 
C Phouwora. 
B.) Amun phra-ta- 
ios ; or 
Amunti-ma-ics. 


(B. 





| 
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Coptic Etymoxoaizs. 


Hannoub,—goldsmith ; Chnoub-iri, 
—son of Chnoub or of Gneur, 


Hr. : Ouasch,—Dominus Imperator; 


Ra,—sun ; Sesur,—dominion, 


Mas-Jor,—child of the Almighty, 


Ape-ma,—given by the chief, by 
the head. 


Apop,—giant. 
Jevec = Saturn ; Socaris,—name of 
Osiris as King of Amanthes. 





Neith and Oker. 


Amn-her-ta,—given by Amoun-Horus. 

Meri-taa,—given by the light. ss 

The powerful place of the sun.—( 

Ouosche mere keibe,—powerful aif 
of the sun. 


Jom p. re masch,—Hercules, powerful 
sun.—(Sff.) 

Harpocrates is Har-phe-chrout,— 
Horus, the child. 

Hercules is Sev or Jom Chon; Sem- 
phoucrates must be Sev or Jom- 
phe-chrout,—Sev, the child. 

Chou,—to reign; Ter,—name of a 
God.— (Hf.) 

Ma,—iri. . 

Kahimei Ptah,—earth loved by Phtah, 
or Vulcan.—(S.) 

Ken,—to pierce; S’ken,—sword (?). 


The cruellest of the cruel; the croco- 
dile of crocodiles. 
But Souchi is the crocodile of Sevec, 
and not that of Typhon 
S’hac,—to reign ; Onos,—correspond- 
ing king in Manetho’s list 
Scholj,—warrior ; Onos and Othoes,— 
+ ati kings in Manetho’s 
ist. 
The man of Hathor — Venus 


Mei Re,—loved by the sun. 
Sche Ptah,—son of Phthah. 


Phe Ior, or Iarv,—the river. 

Given by Amoun, the sun; or 

Beloved by Amounte, the wife of 
Amoun. 
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XLIV. 
XLV. 
XLVI. 
XLVII. 
XLVIIL. 
XLIX. 


L. to OXIX. 


CXX. to CXLVI. 


CXLVII. to CLXV. 


CLXVI.toCLXXXIV. 


CLXXXV. to CCI. 





MEMPHIS, 


6th Dynasty. 
18. Othoes a. 


19. Phius 2. 


20. Methousouphis8. 
21. Phiops 4. 
22. Menthesouphis5. 
28. Nitocris 6. 


7th Dynasty. 
70 (or 5) Kings. 


8th Dynasty. 
27 (or 5) Kings. 





ELEPHANTINE. 





HERACLEOPOLIS. 


9th Dynasty. 
Ochtoes and 
8 (or 18) Kings. 


10th Dynasty. 
19 Kings. 





llth Dynasty. 
16 Kings and 
Ammenemes, 
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Art. VIIL—Mr Buckle’s Philosophy of Mind. 


History of Civilisation in England. By Henry Tomas Buckie. Vol. I. 
Second Edition. London. 1858. 

History of Civilisation in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Vol. Il. 
London, 1861. 


SomE months ago a new grievance was discovered by the Times, 
and in discussing it, the question was asked, “Can Mr Buckle, 
or Mr John Stuart Mill, or some other of our profound ‘thinkers,’ 
suggest a remedy?” What is meant by a deep thinker? The 
expression is constantly used, familiar in every one’s mouth as 
a household word, and always used in a ge engee e sense, 
It is always supposed to denote the highest class of talent, and 
the strongest power of discovering truth. And yet, there is no 
word in our language used with so much vagueness and confu- 
sion. That few men should be able to define the meaning of 
their words is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. It is not of this 
we complain. A word may be used clearly enough by men 
who can give no scientific account of its meaning. The Athe- 
nians, who were so unpleasantly convicted by Socrates of not be- 
ing able to tell what they meant by justice, or wisdom, or pru- 
dence, nevertheless, understood perfectly the significance of the 
words, and in practice never misapplied them. To hold men 
responsible,in this way, for the meaning of all their words would 
be as hard a case as to ask the rifle volunteers, at the annual 
tournament, to prove the accuracy of their aim by explaining 
the properties of the parabola which their balls describe. But, 
in the use of the term we are speaking of, the looseness is not 
apparent, but real. It is applied to two dispositions of mind 
which are not only different, but opposite ;—so opposite, that 
they are scarcely ever found in combination ; so opposite, that 
the strength of the one implies the weakness of the other. 

The fact that we have but one term for both is more than a 
verbal inconvenience. It is an error of things; an error so 
practical that it bears fruits, and fruits anything but whole- 
some. If the confusion were confined to that class who are 
confessedly not “thinkers” themselves, it would be of much 
less consequence. Unfortunately, it prevails among writers as 
much as among readers, and, as we shall presently shew, has 
misled one, at least, of the two authors whom the Times puts 
forward as the impersonation of deep thinking. We shall 
now point out the distinction between these two inverse types 
of thought. 

The first is practical and direct. It goes straight to the find- 
ing out of something that is sought. In technical language, it 
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is synthetic, or constructive. The end it has in view is only the 
discovery itself. With the “how,” or the “why,” of its own dis- 
covery it has nothing todo. To make our meaning clear, we 
shall take an example from one of the sciences; any of them 
will serve our purpose, since this type of thinking is common to 
them all. A political economist proposes to himself the ques- 
tion of free trade. His purpose is, to find out whether it is 
beneficial. The investigation may lead him very far. He may 
have to consult and analyse many tables of statistics. Among 
many fluctuating elements he must detect those which fluctuate 
together, so as to connect them as cause and effect. He may 
also have to take account of questions of abstract justice, and of 
necessary evils, and, having brought them all together, to weigh 
them in the balance, and shew on which side lies the heavier 
weight. There may be room in all this fora great deal of 
“thinking.” Sagacity, comprehensiveness, clearness in inferring, 
may be required at every step. But the thinking is, through- 
out, direct. It has always one end in view, and that end a 
practical one. The object is the thing to be done, and not the 
doing of it,—the sé yua, and not the pars. 

Let us take another example, from a science which seems 
to be very different—physics. It would seem as if this had no- 
thing in common with social science. It has certainly nothing 
to do with human happiness or misery. It has nothing to do 
with human desires, or the statistics of human actions. We have 
only to trace out the hard, uniform, inflexible laws of nature. 
We watch the variations of a magnet, to detect in them some 
jaw. Capricious as they seem, we know there must be some- 
thing on which they depend, if we could only find it out ; 
whether it may be the hours of the day, or the seasons of the 
year, or the spots on the sun, or the changes of the moon. Such 
an inquiry appears at first to require a different ies of 
thought, and a different type of mind, from that which de- 
lights to investigate commercial treaties, and statistics of wheat 
and barley. Nevertheless, both come under the same general 
class. To borrow the language of natural history, they are not 
different species, but only different varieties of the same species. 
They are both constructive ; in both, the thinking is direct and 
practical ; in both, the end in view is the thing to be done ; the 
apiryua, and not the «pars. 

We shall take one other example, and that from the science 
which seems most of all remote from common life and practice, 
—pure mathematics. Even here, the thinking is still of the 
same type—synthetic. When we wish to find out the sum of 
three angles of a triangle, we go direct to the finding of a cer- 
tain truth. If we find the rig t track, it is of no consequence 
at all how we came to be led into it. We had one definite end 
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in view, and nothing else. It was always a thing to be done, 
and not the doing of it. Different as it may seem, mathema- 
tics is therefore, in the most general classification, of the very 
same nature with that of the social and natural sciences. 

Apart from all these, there stands another type of thinking, 
which requires a science for itself. In this, the mind is not an 
actor, but a spectator. It does not hunt the game, but looks on 
while it is hunted. To drop the metaphor, its object is not to 
use the intellect as an instrument for finding truth, but to in- 
spect the instrument itself, and observe its method of working. 
This exercise of thought is reflective or analytic. It does not 
erect any buildings, nor seek to erect any, but curiously examines 
its own workmanship in those it has erected. Therefore, it has 
no special science for its province, as far as its object-matter is 
concerned. All the other sciences are equally its province. It 
is the science of the sciences ; that is to say, philosophy proper. 
Its aim has been expressed with singular beauty and accuracy 
by a French philosopher, in the phrase, “se rendre compte.” 
To analyse, to “ give account to itself” of its own achievements, 
to observe and record the phenomena of mind itself,—these are 
its proper and only work. It proposes to itself the investigation 
of no definite question, the discovery of no definite truth; but, 
it contemplates the method of discovery of all truths. By 
whatever name, then, it may be called—psychology, meta- 
physics, or philosophy,—it cannot be ranked as a science co- 
ordinate with the other sciences, differing from them only as 
they differ from one another. It forms a class by itself, stand- 
ing alone on one side while all the other sciences stand ou the 
other side. Its method and purpose is precisely the inverse of 
theirs. It looks on while the architect builds; not with the 
view of assisting, but of taking the work to pieces, to see how it 
was done. 

The speculations of this science, as to the modus operandi 
of the intellect in its working, are by no means necessary to 
the progress of the work itself. In general, the architect knows 
less of the subject than any one else. The very effort he makes 
to attain his ends turns away his thoughts from himself. His 
eye must be fixed on the work he has to do, and not on the 
instrument in his hand. And therefore he is less qualified to 
“give account” of his work than any attentive spectator. 
Homer wrote poetry much better than Aristotle could have 
done, but Homer could never have analysed the laws of his 
own compositions as Aristotle has done it for him. Mr Ruskin 
could not paint as Titian painted, but Titian could not have 
written the science of his own art as Mr Ruskin has written it. 
And the same thing is true of all the arts and sciences. The 
inspiration of the sybil would be lost if she were forced to 
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gather up and classify the leaves on which her own oracles are 
written.* 

It is to this exercise of the intellect that the name of “deep 
thinking” more properly belongs. For besides that it is a far 
rarer faculty, and requires more subtilty and delicacy of 
thought, it is concerned with finding the foundations of the 
edifice of science, and not with the extending of its limits. It 
traces the roots of the tree of knowledge, but cares nothing for 
the increase of its leaves or fruits. 

It is, however, a question of words to which the attribute of 
depth more properly belongs. The essential point is the fact 
that these two types of thinking are, in their nature, not only 
different, but antagonistic. The bent of mind which leads to 
the doing well of one, in the same proportion leads to the doing 
ill of the other; and the training which fits the mind for 
excelling in the one, to the same extent unfits it for excelling 
in the other. The strength and quickness which are all essen- 
tial for the sciences themselves, are even worse than useless in 
that which is the science of the sciences. The difference is 
very nearly coincident with. that which is so celebrated in 
Locke’s Analysis of Wit and Judgment. The former perceives 
likeness, the latter perceives difference. In analytic thinking 
the faculty required is delicacy of observation alone. The 
work is the work of a naturalist examining flowers or insects 
with a microscope. His problem is to adjust the object 
with such delicacy, that it may be seen and studied in every 
part. It is a work of observation, ‘pure and simple. In 
submitting to the mental microscope that most subtle of all 
objects, the mind itself, the difficulty is sometimes exceed- 
ingly great. It requires patience, it requires delicacy, and it 
requires slowness. It was first remarked by Dugald Stewart, 
that the faculty of swiftness of thought, which in other things 
is so essential, is here absolutely fatal. The difficulty is to 
make the thoughts move so slowly that we may have time to 
make a clear observation as they pass. Whoever has tried the 
experiment of analysing a spontaneous or a voluntary act of 
his own mind, must have become conscious at once of the 
nature of that problem with which philosophy has to deal. He 
finds that the object cannot be made to remain for an instant 
within the “field of view.” He finds it perish in the very act 





* Some of our readers may remember a circumstance which practically illus- 
trated this. Some years ago the meaning of a passage in one of Mr Tennyson's 
poems was the subject of a discussion in Notes and Queries. In course of the 
discussion it was suggested that, as the author was living, he was himself the 
most competent authority to decide what was his own meaning. Mr Tennyson, 
however, on being appealed to, declined to degrade the dignity of a poet by 
acting as commentator on his own works; and the passage remains a mystery 
stiJl. 
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of touching it. He finds it like quicksilver, slipping through 
the fingers in the very act of grasping it ; or like the lightning 


which has ceased to be 
Ere one can say, It lightens.” 


Nothing can be more certain than that swiftness and slow- 
ness of thought are qualities absolutely at variance. And yet, 
as we have said, in language they are always confounded. 
And what is still worse, they are confounded in thought. 
Kant and Cuvier are spoken of, indifferently, as “deep thinkers.” 
Plato and Newton are classed together as men of “reflecting 
minds.” And yet the bent of mind in each case, so far from 
being the same, is precisely and diametrically opposite. The 
intellects of Kant and Plato were analytic and reflective. The 
intellects of Newton and Cuvier were constructive or synthetic 
only. . 
The word reflection has itself great part of the sin of this 
confusion to answer for. It is in truth a kind of living fallacy, 
for by universal custom it has come to imply, not only that 
species of thought which is properly a reflecting of the intellect, 
but any laborious exercise of the mind whatever. The case of 
Newton exemplifies this better, perhaps, than any other, for, 
firstly, the abstract nature of the science on which he was en- 
gaged, makes it, of all others, the one in which the error is 
most readily made; and secondly, we happen to be possessed 
of some facts in his history which make it specially clear that 
it 7g an error. At first sight it would of course be said that 
Newton was, eminently, a man of reflecting mind. Engaged 
through his whole life on the most abstract of sciences, he 
must, we should say, have reflected very deeply indeed. And 
in one sense, no doubt, his was the most reflecting of minds, 
and his thinking the profoundest of thinking. In the proper 
sense of the word, however, his mind was given to anything 
but reflection. It was, on the contrary, the very type and ideal 
of the wnreflective. It was employed only in the direct search 
after truth, in discovering, in building up. His intellect never 
paused in its work to make the reflex act. He never waited 
to analyse the associations that suggested the various steps by 
which he was led to his immortal discoveries. When he con- 
ceived the idea of finding the Precession of the equinoxes by 
imagining a ring of matter adhering to the earth at its equator, 
it was enough for him that the conception would answer his 
purpose ; he never waited to ask himself how he came to think 
of it. The strength that bore him along with such eagle speed 
was the very thing which prevented his scrutinising the course 
he was passing over. And in his case we happen to 88 
direct proof that he was himself almost the last man who was 
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competent to “give account” of his own mental processes. It 
is well known that, in his first study of Euclid, he read over 
the enunciations only, omitting the proofs. Of this he himself 
afterwards informed Dr Pemberton, remarking, at the same 
time, that the propositions had seemed to him self-evident as 
soon as he apprehended the meaning of the enunciations. And 
this was all the account he could give of how he had learned 
Euclid. Yet nothing is more certain than that, in every 
theorem, he must have gone through precisely the same train 
of ideas by which an ordinary learner 1s led to the conclusion. 
But through his mind the train passed so swiftly that it left 
no trace in his memory. And because the mental act was 
instantaneous, the proposition seemed to be self-evident. 

These two types of thought are too antagonistic to be com- 
bined in much perfection in the same intellect. Strength and 
swiftness are opposed essentially to delicacy and slowness. To 
some extent, no doubt, an average mind may succeed in either, 
or in both together, but not to the highest excellence. A 
moderately good horse may be made to do duty either as a 
carriage-horse or a cart-liorse, or both by turns, Considered as 
a good horse simply, he is fit for either work. But, so far as 
he is a good carriage-horse, he is a bad cart-house ; and, so far 
as he is a good cart-horse, he is a bad carriage-horse, An 
average mind may, in the same way, be trained to either ana- 
lytic or synthetic thinking, or to both But the amount of 
training in each type is, so far, unfavourable to the development 
of the other. And to attain the highest excellence in both is 
practically impossible. 

To this the whole history of science furnishes but a single 
exception. That exception is Aristotle. In him the rival 
faculties were found not only combined, but combined in un- 
rivalled strength and excellence. “Disdaining the conquest of 
particular provinces, he boldly invaded the whole empire of 
philosophy ;”* and even to this day “his seal is upon all the 
sciences.” Yet the marvel is not that he excelled in each of 
the separate sciences, but that, in addition, he took the lead in 
that science whose method is the inverse of all the rest. Not 
only did he use the human intellect with a giant’s strength in 
every work in which it could be used, but he turned it also to 
the far more delicate task of examining its own structure, and 
giving account of all it had accomplished. But in this, as we 
have observed, Aristotle stands altogether alone. He has had 
neither equal nor second, and his example is no precedent: for 
our imitation. With as much reason, we might hope to imi- 
tate Shakspeare. In him also, two rival faculties were developed 
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—the faculties of tragedy and eomedy—and both developed in 
supreme and unapproachable perfection. But no one thinks of 
making Shakspeare a precedent for himself. 

Mr Buckle, we fear, has grievously misconceived these “first 
truths,” and has, in consequence, done great injustice to him- 
self and his subject. Not content with his claim to be the 
founder of a new era in social science, he has attempted also 
to reconstruct the whole philosophy of the human mind. 

Of his social theories our readers have heard enough, probably, 
to satisfy them, at least till the appearance of another volume, 
We are anxious to take advantage of the interval to call at- 
tention to his philosophy of the mind. This part of his work 
has hitherto almost entirely escaped criticism. It is worth 
examining, however, if only as a curious illustration of the 
doctrine we have been asserting—the extent to which studies 
like his can destroy the faculty of analytic thought. But it 
deserves examination much more on its own account. The 
truth is, Mr Buckle’s fatalist philosophy, and his covert sneers 
at Christianity, have had much more influence than is generally 
thought—more, perhaps, than any other part of his treatise. 
What gives so much effect to his metaphysics and ethics, is the 
marvellous assurance with which he writes. He speaks uni- 
formly of humanity in general as lying in gross darkness, a 


few only having had the courage to shake off the tyranny of 
prejudice and priestcraft, and seek truth for its own sake. He 
always associates his doctrines with “ Progress,” with the 
discoveries of “ Modern Science,” and the improvements of the 
nineteenth century. Of other explorers in the philosophy of 
mind he o in a tone which we are really at a loss to 


describe. He has taken their measure to an inch. He has 
weighed them all in his balance, and found nearly all wanting. 
As they pass before him in review, each receives his sentence 
—a sentence meant to be without appeal. For Mr Buckle 
gives judgment, not assigning reasons like mortal men, but 
with authority. Sometimes the sentence is only contempt ; 
sometimes it is a qualified approval—a patronising admission 
that the writer has, on the whole, done rather ereditably, con- 
sidering. Stewart, for example, is not of sufficient importance 
to receive a sentence, but only a clause of a sentence—“ when, 
moreover, we find Dugald Stewart, who though a somewhat 
superficial thinker, was, at all event:, a careful writer, sup- 
posing, &c ,"—a good creature enough, who tried to do bis best. 
Cudworth is one degree better ; a failure, indeed, yet “not 
that he was devoid of genius, though he - olds a rank far below,” 
&c. Reid “had neither the comprehensiveness of Smith, nor 
the fearlessness of Hume. The range of his knowledge was 
not wide enough to allow him to be comprehensive, while a 
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timidity,” &. On the whole, Reid “cannot take high rank as 
a philosopher,” and his system “will not live.” Archbishop 

hately, “though not well acquainted with the history of 
formal logic,” and though “he fell into the old Academic error 
of supposing that all reasoning is by syllogism,” is still allowed 
to have done creditably as an expounder of elementary logic. 
And so on. 

This style is sufficiently “impressive” with ordinary readers. 
They believe that he who can weigh and measure all others 
with so much authority and ease, must himself see very far 
into the secrets of nature. So that they are half inclined to 
submit from sheer terror when he announces, as a proved 
result of modern science, his favourite doctrine of ethics—a 
doctrine very accurately sketched by Edmund in King Lear, 
“that we are villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly compul- 
sion; knaves, thieves, and treachers by spherical — 
nance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an enforced obedience 
of planetary influence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
thrusting on.” We should have expected Mr Buckle to treat 
a little more ceremoniously, if not contemporaries, at least— 

* the great of old, 


Tho dead yet sceptred sovrans, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


eee is, we fear, that he has omitted to read their 
works, 

We shall take a single specimen—his criticism on Reid. 
This is something more full than others; for we are given not 
only the sentence, but a sketch of the reasons for it. The 
charge he brings against Reid is as follows :—Reid’s whole 
system is an attack on Hume’s philosophy, on the ground that 
it was built on hypotheses, or principles not proved. Yet, in 
constructing his own system, Reid himself builds on first prin- 
ciples, of which he gives no proof; and even proclaims un- 
blushingly that no system of truth can possibly have any other 
foundation. Now this, Mr Buckle declares, is a great incon- 
sistency.* 

A great inconsistency, indeed. It is as if Burke had stood 
up to impeach Warren Hastings for oppressing a subject pro- 
vince, and based his argument on the principle that it is the 
duty of all governors to oppress all subject provinces. If this 
was really the philosophy of Reid, Mr Buckle has not only 
justified his sentence that he “cannot take high rank as a 
philosopher,” but might have remarked on the culpable negli- 
gence of his friends in not having him placed in a private mad- 
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house. It is strange it should not have occurred to Mr Buckle 
to look twice before charging such absurdity upon one whose 
writings are universally confessed to be “the best result of 
Scottish speculation.” The blunder is all Mr Buckle’s own. 

Reid did, indeed, charge Hume with founding a system on 
principles not proved ; but these principles were such as ad- 
mitted of proof, and required it. If a physician, for example, 
constructed a system founded on the assumption that all men 
with blue eyes were scrofulous, the world would certainly ask 
for some proof that his first principle was true. The ,“ first 
principles” of Reid are something very different—as different, 
indeed, as light from darkness. They are those primary truths 
which all men must believe, whether they choose it or not. 
They are truths which cannot be proved, because they are 
themselves the foundation of all other proofs. I know, for 
example, that I have a book before me, because I see it. But 
if you ask me to prove that I ought to believe in what I see, I 
have nothing to say, except that I see it. This is one of Reid’s 
“first principles.” I believe that I was alive yesterday, be- 
cause I remember it. But if you ask me to prove that I ought 
to believe what I remember, again I have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that T remember it. This is another first principle ; and 
the rest are of the same nature. Misled by a verbal resem- 
blance, Mr Buckle has mistaken hypotheses, or principles as- 
sumed without proof, which may, therefore, be untrue with 
first principles, which, being self-evidenced as true, can admit 
of no proof beyond themselves. A reader, not familiar with 
the speculations of modern philosophy, and the prominence 
given to this very question of first truths, cannot easily con- 
ceive the magnitude of this portentous error. Let him imagine 
an author coming before the world with a new treatise on 
astronomy, announcing the discovery of a fatal objection to the 
notion held by Newton, that the world was round, because he 
had forgotten to consider that, if it were true, the men on the 
other side must be walking upside down. This will serve to 
we an idea of Mr Buckle’s startling discovery cuncerning 
Reid. 

We proceed to Mr Buckle’s positive philosophy, the system 
he has constructed for himself. The principal part of this is 
prefixed to his first volume, and forms an introduction to the 
whole work. Its object is to resolve such inquiries as these :— 
Whether the faculties of the human mind can be trusted? 
Whether it is possible to know anything? Whether the will 
of man is free? Whether there is really such a thing as 
social science? and, if there be, whether it is possible to con- 
struct it ? 


All these questions may be in themselves highly interesting, 
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but we naturally ask what concern they have with the proper 
subject of his treatise. If the question concerning the truth+ 
fulness of consciousness is worth discussing, it is manifestly a 
question which applies to all sciences and to all treatises alike. 
In a certain sense, indeed, all inquiries ible or conceivable 
must build upon this foundation. All of them take for granted 
that the faculty of knowledge is not itself a mockery and delu- 
sion. All of them assume that consciousness is trustworthy. 
And if its authority is suspicious, the thing ought to be estab- 
lished separately and once for all. If it be true that 


“ All that we know is—nothing can be known,” 


let it be proved, and let us give up all science and all know- 
ledge together. But if consciousness is trustworthy, and its cha- 
racter can be established once for all, it ought to be left above 
suspicion. Surely it is absurd if each separate treatise is bound 
to examine such fundamental questions afresh. It is like call- 
ing on a judge to produce the patent of his own appointment, 
for discussion at every fresh case he is to try. Even the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the will is out of place in a treatise on 
the history of civilisation. Such discussions are only specula- 
tive, and require a separate study and a separate treatise. 
They are questions, moreover, which have employed the whole 
attention and the whole strength of such intellects as those of 
Plato and Hume, and Kant and Fichte. It is therefore 
scarcely to be supposed they can be satisfactorily disposed of 
in a cursory dissertation, prefixed to a treatise on social science. 
Their introduction reminds one strongly of the interesting pre- 
faces of the historian Sallust. Having proposed to himself to 
relate the history of Cataline’s conspiracy, he commences by 
giving his readers some information concerning the constitution 
of things in general, how that beasts have been formed “prona,” 
and “ ventri obedientia,” whereas man has been formed upright, 
with his head pointing to the heavens; with other philosophic 
observations ; all of course very profitable and interesting in 
themselves, but having no more connection with Cataline than 
a treatise on the Persepolitan inscriptions. 

Mr Buckle, however, finds a plea for the introduction of his 
metaphysics by supposing an objection raised to the very con- 
ception of a social science. The imaginary objector is made to 
assert that there can be no science, because there is nothing to 
discover. For the will of each individual man is sup to 
be free, and therefore his conduct cannot be made the subject 
of law. And the same being true of the masses, their conduct 
can be guided only by “chance.” Their actions therefore can 
contain no laws or uniformities, and there can be no science of 
civilisation. 
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Now, if such an objection were worth answering at all, the 
proper answer is the discovery of the laws themselves. We 
are, of course, speaking of the case of one who professes to have 
ascertained such laws (as Mr Buckle professes to have done). 
When the law has been actually found, and can be shewn, it is 
superfluous to give an abstract proof that it can be found, orthat it 
exists. Once it has been discovered as a fact, the most specious 
reasoning could never hold its ground against that inexorable 
logic. A detective policeman might bring arguments to prove 
that a thief can be discovered, before the search has begun. 
But he wastes no words about possibilities, if he has found him, 
and can produce him. The Eleatic Zeno proved with rigorous 
logic there could be no such thing as motion. But it has always 
been admitted that, however insoluble his argument, it was for 
all practical purposes sufficiently answered by his friend walk- 
ing round the room. If Mr Buckle, therefore, has actually 
discovered uniformities in human actions, it is not in the least 
incumbent on him tou commence his exposition by proving that 
such things exist. 

Mr Buckle has, however, we think, entirely over-estimated the 
scepticism of the age concerning the existence of social laws. 
Even in the conduct of individual men—which he admits to be 
a much stronger case than that of masses—every one admits 
the existence of certain laws or uniformities. Of course, such 
laws are not laws in the same sense in which we speak of the 
laws of space. They do not pretend to have such rigorous 
universality. They are not, to our conception, necessary truths. 
But they are uniformities sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes of life. That they are known to exist, even by those 
who believe in the freedom of the will, is shewn, among a 
thousand other things, by the use of proverbs. For what are 
proverbs but the expression of uniformities in human conduct ? 
Does not “A soft answer turneth away wrath” express a 
uniformity in human conduct? and “ Set a beggar on horse- 
back,” &c.? Nor is there any nation in the world that has not 
framed proverbs for themselves. There may, indeed, be some 
incredulity among men, not as to the existence of such laws, 
but as to the probability of finding them out where masses are 
concerned. Thus in biology, though no one doubts that here, 
as in everytbing else, there is causation and uniformity, still 
we may well despair of ever being able to construct a science, 
from the extreme complexity of the conditions under which 
the laws must work. But scepticism of this kind also, if it 
exists in social science, is of course removed by the ascertaining 
of the laws themselves. A recent occurrence supplies us with 
a good example. The Registrar-General, some time since, 
shewed that there is a certain law which determines the vari- 
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ation in the rate of marriages. If there is anything in human 
conduct which at first sight we might pronounce so subject to 
caprice as to be governed by no law, it would be this. The 
Registrar-General, however, as we have said, has established 
the fact. But, more prudent than Mr Buckle, he attempted 
no proof that, in the nature of things, such a law existed, or 
might be found. He simply found it. He simply pointed out 
the fact that marriages vary with the price of corn. No one 
after that ever thought of inquiring into the possibility of find- 
ing it. The actual discovery proved both that it existed, and 
that it could be found. 

Mr Buckle has therefore gratuitously undertaken to answer 
an objection which did not lie in his way. His metaphysics 
and psychology are therefore, on his own plea, superfluous. 
But this is far from being their worst fault. 

The great question with him is concerning the manner in 
which events are produced. And this he divides into two cases, 
the case of external nature—the world without; and that of 
mind—the world within. 

In the outer world, we are told that there are just two 
theories concerning the production of events. One is the doc- 
trine of Chance, the other the doctrine of Necessity. The 
doctrine of Chance is that which is adopted by the unlearned 
savage in the infancy of civilisation. The doctrine of Necessity 
is that which is held by mankind in the state of civilisation 
and experience. The savage, according as his experience in- 
creases, throws off his false doctrine of Chance, and, observing 
that things are linked together by invariable laws, he comes to 
adopt the true doctrine of Necessity. 

hese doctrines, however, have never been held as opposite 
theories by any nation, civilised or uncivilised, Pagan or Bhs is- 
tian. To say that the cause of an event was “Chance,” is a 
doctrine which we are safe in saying was never held by either 
savage or philosopher, because it is a doctrine without meaning, 
and therefore a doctrine which cannot be held. Chance is 
only a word to denote our ignorance of the true cause. In this 
way it is used both by the “learned” and the “unlearned,” 
and by both with perfect propriety. When a dice box is 
shaken, we say it is a chance whether the ace or the deuce 
turns up. Our ignorance leaves us so completely in the dark 
that we have no cause to expect one more than the other. 
And therefore we say it is an even chance. But, while using the 
word, we are fully conscious that the whole thing is done accord- 
ing to fixed laws. The die strikes the sides of the box with its 
edges, and the impulse causes it to rebound and rotate, The 
number which turns up depends on the way in which it struck 
the box, and the time it had to rotate. We never doubt that 
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from the moment it is put into the box till it falls on the table, 
it follows rigorously the mechanical laws of motion. If we took 
the trouble to measure exactly the shape of the box and the 
size of the dice, and observed exactly the direction and velocity 
of the shake, we could calculate with unerring certainty the 
position in which the dice must fall. The calculation would 
no doubt be difficult and complex, especially if the box was 
shaken more thanonce. But in itself the calculation is capable 
of as much exactness as the calculation of an eclipse. 

To say, therefore, that a thing happens by chance, means 
only that it happens through causes which we do not know, 
That it happens by fixed laws we do know, although we are 
not in a position to predict it by means of those laws. There 
is no other meaning of the word “chance” but this. It cannot, 
therefore, be opposed, as a doctrine, to the doctrine of neces- 
sary connection. One is an account of how things take place 
in the outer world: namely that they take place according 
to fixed laws ; the other expresses our ignorance of how those 
laws are combined. So far from being opposing theories, both 
may be held, and both are held, by the same persons and at 
the same time. It is true that many things which are only 
chance to the savage, are predicted with certainty by us. But 
still there are many things which are only chance to us. It is 
a chance what kind of weather we shall have on the Ist of 
January 1863. But future ages may be able to predict the 
weather a year in advance, as we can predict a transit of Venus, 

There is nothing very difficult of comprehension in this, 
Yet, strange to say, in Mr Buckle’s philosophy chance is made 
to be a thing objective and external to the mind, a positive 
producing cause, a principle,—“ an arbitrary and irresponsible 
principle!” And the savage is represented as holding it to be 
a system which explains the phenomena of nature ! 

tween the philosopher and the savage there is indeed a 
wide difference, but it is not a difference of principle. It is 
only a difference in the extent to which a principle is carried 
out, The savage is persuaded equally with the philosopher, 
that like antecedents will be followed by like consequents. 
(For on what other principle should a burnt savage child fear 
the fire?) But the savage has not taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain which among the antecedents are essential to the result. 
To take a well-known example, suppose he has been cured of 
some disease by drinking water from a certain fountain. When 
he wishes to produce the same result a second time, he is care- 
ful to go to the same fountain, to use the same cup, and stand 
in the same position to drink. In this there is nothing scien- 
tifically absurd. For all these were among the observed ante- 
cedents when the effect was first produced ; and he is not 
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warranted, as yet, in pronouncing whether or not they are 
essential antecedents. It is only after a series of experiments, 
after eliminating some of the antecedents by successive “ exclu- 
sions and rejections,” that he is justified in omitting them as 
unnecessary. A few, of course, he omits from the first as plainly 
unessential,—for example, the fashion of his dress, or the cut 
of his beard. The difference between him and the philosopher 
is, therefore, a difference only of degree. They are advancing 
along the self-same path, but the one has advanced on it much 
farther than the other ; and he, in his turn, shall soon be left 
behind. The savages of Central Africa stand in the same 
relation to Mr Buckle, in which he perhaps may stand to the 
enlightened philosophers of the twentieth century. 

aie constituted the principles of chance and necessity 
into two conflicting systems of the world without, Mr Buckle 
proceeds to erect on this foundation his theory of the will. 
This theory, he submits, has at least the merit of novelty. The 
scheme is as follows. Chance and necessity originally had 
reference to the outer world alone. From this they were, in 
course of time, transferred to the inner world of thought, And 
thus two other conflicting systems were produced to explain 
the phenomena of mind. The doctrine of chance, thus trans- 
ferred to the inner world, reappeared as the doctrine of free 
will. And the doctrine of necessary connection was transformed 
into predestination. 

This theory is recommended indeed by the merit of novelty, 
but not, we fear, by the merit of truth. Freedom and predes- 
tination were not derived from the systems of chance and 
necessity ; and secondly, in whatever way they were derived, 
they are not opposing doctrines at all, That the system of 
freedom was not a transformation of the system of chance is 
sufficiently evident from what we have already proved, viz., 
that chance is no system at all. And that the doctrine of 
predestination is not the opposite of that of freedom, is equally 
evident. In strictness, predestination is not a philosophic 
doctrine at all, and can have no place in a discussion like the 
present. In so far, however, as it involves a doctrine of philo- 
sophy, it is anything but the reverse of that of freedom. It 
even founds upon and involves the truth of that scheme. For 
the sum and substance of the doctrine of freedom is this, that 
in the nature of things it is possible there should exist a free, 
uncaused determination of the will,—an absolute and uncon- 
ditioned commencement. Now predestination, in making all 
things to depend on an act of will of the sovereign Ruler, makes 
His will to have been independent and free. It, therefore, 
assumes that there can be a free volition ; in other words, it 
assumes the doctrine of freedom. 
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There is, moreover, an inconsistency in the scheme itself, so 
manifest, that it seems strange it should have escaped Mr 
Buckle’s observation. Of the two conflicting doctrines, as he 
thinks them to be, of chance and necessity, he makes one to 
be absolutely true, and the other absolutely false. And yet of 
the two corresponding doctrines, which are only transformations 
of them when applied to mind, his finding is, that both are false! 
No explanation is offered of this anomaly. And the reader, 
having been taught that both the theories of mind are false, is 
left to find out something better for himself, without any hint 
a Mr Buckle as to whether he has anything to offer in their 
place. 

But the reader need not perplex himself with endeavouring 
to comprehend this multiform system. The whole conception 
of the fourfold scheme is a delusion, a phantom of Mr Buckle’s 
imagination. There are two ways possible, and only two, of 
accounting for the beginning of changes, whether in mind or 
matter. 

Firstly, we may reason that every event must have a cause, 
—it could not take place without something to cause it. This 
something must, for the same reason, have been caused by 
something else, which again, in its turn, was caused by some- 
thing else. Thus we are forced into an infinite chain, of which 
every link is connected necessarily with the link before it. All 
things therefore, in mind as well as matter, are necessary effects, 
and nothing could have been other than it is. Thus there emerges 
the doctrine of fatalism or necessity ; and we seem to have proved 
that no man can be evil or good, except as fate has appointed. 

But, on the other hand, experience contradicts this edifice of 
the reason. Experience shews us, as a fact, a change which is 
not an effect. The will is perceived to be free,—that is to say, 
its acts are uncaused, and originate with itself. This is implied 
in the very notion of making a choice. Thus there emerges 
the doctrine of liberty ; and we are forced to conclude with 
Iago, that 


“Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus.” 


Under whatever forms or names they may appear, these two 
exhaust all possible explanations of “ how things begin to be.” 
There must be either an infinite series or an absolute commence- 
ment ;—there must be either necessity or freedom. They can- 
not certainly be called far-sought theories, nor yet, as Mr Buckle 
says of one of them, “barren hypotheses.” They must present 
themselves as the only possible alternatives to the mind of 
every one who thinks of the subject at all. A thoughtful 
Hottentot or Caffre sees as readily as the most experienced 
student of the Kantian antinomies, that between these rival 
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claimants his election must be made. And between them, 
accordingly, the whole thinking world has in every age been 
divided. “Hypotheses” neither of them can in any sense of 
the word be Ae ar ; for so long as we confine our attention to 
either alone, its evidence seems to be irresistible. Nor can it 
be (as Mr Buckle says concerning freedom and predestination) 
that both are wrong. On the contrary, the one only thing in 
the controversy which. we know with absolute certainty, is that 
one or other of them must be true. They are, in the strictest 
logical sense of the term, “ contradictories ;” and of contradic- 
tories, one must be true and the other false. 

Again, Mr Buckle thinks that the “ hypotheses” found ac- 
ceptance only from the fact of their being so easily compre- 
hensible :—“ These opposite doctrines of free-will and pre- 
destination do no doubt supply a safe and simple solution of the 
obscurities of our being; and as they are easily understood,” 
&c., &c.* 

Whatever else may be said for these doctrines, they certainl 
are not “simple” or “ easily understood ” in the sense in which 
Mr Buckle is speaking, that is, as throwing light on the ob- 
scurities of our being. In fact, they are celebrated for the re- 
verse—for being both alike incomprehensible and inconceivable. 
It is strange that Mr Buckle, who has given several quotations 


from Kant, should not have known that this lies at the very 
foundation of the whole critical philosophy. Of the povocepey 


of the unconditioned, too, with which he seems to have some 
acquaintance, the sum and essence is that both schemes are 
alike inconceivable, notwithstanding one or other of them must 
be true. Instead of “ throwing light on the obscurities of our 
being,” they only shew us where its obscurities lie hid. If they 
add to our knowledge, it is in this sense, that they shew us the 
infinite depth of our ignorance. They only conduct us to the 
limit, beyond which all is mystery, the blackness of darkness, 
ignorance without remedy or o 

Having disposed of what he thinks the origin of the adverse 
hoaden Ue Buckle proceeds to another question connected 
with them. Whatever doubt there may exist as to their origin- 
ation, there cannot be, he asserts, any dispute as to the founda- 
tions on which they are now actually based. The foundations 
on which they are now actually defended are, he tells us, as fol- 
lows: The theory of liberty is based on a metaphysical “hypo- 
thesis,” that of predestination on a theological “ hypothesis.” 

With predestination we have at present no concern, since it 
is not the opposite of freedom, and is besides a question, not 
of philosophy, but of revealed religion. But when he says of 





* Vol. i. p. 11. 
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free-will that it is a hypothesis, or “based on” a hypothesis, 
Mr Buckle very curiously and exactly reverses the truth. 
Nothing can be imagined more precisely the reverse of a hypo- 
thesis than the defence “actually” put forward for it. A hypo- 
thesis is, of course, a supposition. It may seem absurd that 
we should state such a thing, yet we are forced to state it. 
The vortices of Descartes were a hypothesis. The wave theory 
of light is a hypothesis. In each case we are reasoning about 
things where there is no evidence at all as to the fact of their 
existence. But in the doctrine of freedom, as “actually” held, 
there is no supposing at all; and what is more, there is even 
no reasoning. K ot a single link of inference is used in deriving 
it. The proof offered is the simple fact. Its advocates do not 
even profess to shew the error in the reasoning of the fatalist. 
They simply answer, Your reasoning must be wrong because 
it contradicts the fact. They say, with Bolingbroke, that “no 
man can deny his freedom without lying.” They say, with Dr 
Johnson, “Sir, we know our will is free, and there’s an end 
on’t.” If Mr Buckle calls this “actually basing” it on a hypo- 
thesis, “ hypothesis” must, with him, stand for something very 
different from a supposition. 

As might be expected, he brings no quotation in proof of the 
assertion that philosophers now defend this doctrine by a hypo- 
thesis. He attempts, however, to prove a second assertion, 
namely, that it tacitly assumes, not one hypothesis, but two. 
In this, however, he is no more fortunate than before. 

In the first place, the doctrine of freedom, he asserts, tacitly 
assumes that consciousness in a special faculty. 

Now the testimony of consciousness is precisely the same 
whether we think it to be a special faculty or not. In giving 
evidence as to facts in the phenomena of mind, it is always the 
“common man,” the man without theories or science, who is 
supposed to be the witness. The philosopher only examines 
the evidence and passes the sentence. Now the common 
man always gives his testimony that he knows, as a fact, his 
will is free. Whether consciousness be a special faculty he 
neither knows nor cares. It was as a common man, and not 
as a philosopher, that Dr Johnson spoke, when he told Boswell 
that “we know our will is free, and there’s an end on’t.” If he 
had imagined that before this summary testimony could be 
accepted, it was necessary to decide the subtle and vexed 
question, whether consciousness be a faculty, he could scarcely 
have said, “there’s an end on't.” In that case, indeed, it is 
highly probable there would never be an end on’'t. And the 
same testimony with his would be given by any intelligent 
Bushman or Red Indian, though he has never heard of conscious- 
ness, and does not know the meaning of a “special faculty.” 
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Nor will it avail Mr Buckle to appeal, on this point, from 
common sense to philosophy. Philosophers do not seem to be 
aware, any more than others, that we cannot believe in the 
freedom of the will without, at the same time, holding con- 
sciousness to be a faculty. We may take Sir William Hamilton 
as a specimen, for he surely was a philosopher. As an advocate 
of liberty, it would be hard to find any one more strenuous. 
But it never occurred to him to suspect that he could not 
receive the doctrine unless, at the same time, he believed con- 
sciousness to be a special faculty. And in fact, he always 
taught the very reverse—that it is not a special faculty. He 
even takes Reid, his favourite author, most severely to task for 
holding this very opinion about consciousness, and makes it 
the occasion of giving an elaborate proof that it is not a faculty 
at all. 

The most marvellous part is still to come. Even were the 
former point to be conceded, Mr Buckle tells us, there remains 
yet a second “ —— which the doctrine of freedom in- 
volves, and which must prove fatal to its claims. This assump- 
tion is nothing less than the taking for granted that we possess 
the power of knowing—of knowing anything! We are indeed 
conscious, Mr Buckle confesses, that our will is free, but how 
are we to know that consciousness is not deceiving us, for it 
has never been proved that consciousness is trustworthy? And 
so the doctrine of freedom founds on a hypothesis, seeing it 
assumes that we really feel what we are conscious of feeling. 

Here, for the first time, Mr Buckle is right as to the facts. 
The truthfulness of our faculty of knowing has never been 

roved, and the doctrine of Free-will does take it for granted. 
Bat if this be a defect in the scheme, it is a defect which it 
shares in common with all other branches of human knowledge 
possible or conceivable. Mr Buckle would probably himself 
admit that the equality of the square of the hypotenuse and 
the squares of the sides is not hypothesis, but a proved truth.’ 
Yet on his own principles it can only rank as a hypothesis. 
For how can he know that he is not deceived? He may say 
that at each step in the proof he perceived its truth; con- 
sciousness was his warrant. But then he is pressed with his 
own difficulty quis custodiet ipsos custodes? How is he to 
prove that his consciousness does not deceive him ? 

A witness comes into a court of justice to give evidence. 
He swears that he saw a murder committed. He saw it with 
his own eyes. Would Mr Buckle, sitting as chief justice, 
refuse to accept the evidence as founded on a hypothesis ? 
Would he instruct the jury that it was worth nothing because 
the witness “assumed” that he really saw what he was con- 
scious he saw ? 
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In fact, Mr Buckle, in impeaching the veracity of conscious- 
ness must annihilate all his own convictions and his own book 
together. He is conscious that in political bias he is a Whig. 
If consciousness is an untrustworthy witness, how can he be 
sure that he is not a Tory without knowing it? He is con- 
scious of having written ry Aer on the History of Civilisation ; 
how can he be sure that it is not a treatise on Egyptian anti- 
quities?* He believes that he has written against the doctrine 
of Free-will. How can he know that consciousness has not been 
deceiving him, and that he has not been advocating the truth of 
the doctrine ? 

It has been so often pointed out, that it is almost superfiu- 
ous to repeat it here, that when we demand a proof that our 
faculty of knowing is trustworthy, we demand an impossi- 
bility. For in attempting to prove it we must make use of 
that faculty itself, the very faculty whose truthfulness is in 
question. 

Although Mr Buckle rejects the doctrine of Freedom, he does 
not in so many words pronounce for that of Fatalism. It is this 
doctrine indeed which he practically teaches, and to which he 
everywhere tries to lead his readers. But that which he ex- 
presses when he comes to state his own opinion in form is cer- 
tainly not Fatalism, however much he may have meant it for 
Fatalism. In order to render it more acceptable he has trans- 
formed it into a shape in which he thinks no man of the least 
candour can refuse to accept it. In this attempt he has been 
rather too successful. In his anxiety to throw it into an ac- 
ceptible form he has unconsciously reduced it to nothing at all. 
It comes out a mere truism as enunciated by him ; an assertion 
as much past the possibility of denial as Hamlet’s discovery 
“there’s been a villain dwelling in all Denmark ; but he’s an 
arrant knave.” Here isthe theory in his own words :— 


“ When we perform an action, we perform it in consequence of 
some motive or motives; these motives are the result of some ante- 
cedent ; and therefore, if we were acquainted with the whole of the 
antecedents, and with all the laws of their movements, we could 
with unerring certainty predict the whole of their immediate re- 
sults.”+ 


This is an evident truism. For what is the meaning of 
knowing the “laws of the movements?” It means of course 
to know what results will be produced. So that when Mr 
Buckle says—If we know the laws, we could predict the results, 





* The intelligence of Mr Buckle’s death at Damascus has just reached this 
country. The writer of this article, which was prepared two months ago, 
speaks of him as alive, which be was at the time.—Eb. B. ¢ F. E£. R. 

t Vol. i. p. 17. 
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he is only saying that if we know what must be the results, we 
can tell what the results must be,— 


There was a maid that ate an apple, 
When she ate two she ate a couple. 


Mr Buckle forgot the little circumstance that the whole ques- 
tion is whether the “laws of the movements” in a volunt 
agent could, in the nature of things, be thus predicted before- 
hand. In saying “if we knew them,” he assumes the very 
point that forms the whole question at issue. 

Mr Buckle considers, as we have just said, that the mere 
enunciation of his theory is enough to commend it to every 
candid mind. He goes on, nevertheless, to give reasons in 
support of it. And on a cursory reading it seems hard to be- 
lieve that there is nothing in it at all. The language through- 
out is so full of the gravity and sombreness of ilenake 
dignity. Long and flowing periods, thick-set with scientific 
terms, are fenced about with notes full of references, and quota- 
tions in Greek, Latin, English, German, and French. But 
still, when reduced to their simple meaning, when stripped of 
the iegdv xa) csuviv xa! regarades they turn out one and all pure 
identities. There is always an if quietly thrown in, which 
reduces the whole fabric to nothing. Here is a second speci- 
men— 

“If I were capable of correct reasoning, and (if) at the same 

time I had a complete knowledge both of his disposition and of all 
the events by which he was surrounded, I should be able to foresee 
the line of conduct which in consequence of those events he would 
adopt.” * 
Past all denying. If we know a man’s disposition completely, 
we can tell how he will act. For what is the meaning of 
knowing completely his disposition? It is to know how he 
would act under any given circumstances. So the assertion 
comes to this, If we could ascertain how a man would act in 
every possible case, we vould in every possible case tell what 
his conduct will be. Thus the proof, as well as the thing to be 
proved, comes out a truism. th are spoiled by an 7f. Con- 
sidering the nature both of premises and conclusion, we are 
strongly tempted to think Mr Buckle must have taken for his 
model here the reasoning of the gravedigger in Hamlet, “ If 
the man go to this water and drown himself, it is will he, will 
he, he goes—mark you that: but ifthe water come to him and 
drown a. then he drowns not himself: Avrgal, he that is not 
guilty of his own death shortens not his own life” ¢ 





* Vol. i. p. 17. 
t Such as it is, however, Mr Buckle’s transformed Fataliam is not his own. 
It is directly transferred (without acknowledgment), in some places almost 
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Such is Mr Buckle’s Philosophy Regenerated. It is a com- 
plete and hopeless failure. So far from throwing new light on 
the science, he has failed to understand even its elementary 
principles, even to comprehend the meaning of the questions 
it proposes. 

We should strongly recommend Mr Buckle to omit from 
future editions the whole of his philosophy of mind. The 
subject is one for which he is plainly unfitted, both by nature 
and habits. With his industry, and his facilities for collecting 
and arranging facts, much might be effected in his proper line, 
and English history might yet owe something to his researches. 
With metaphysics it is different. Improvements here are not 
to be expected from mere industry, combined with the facilities 
of the British Museum and its unlimited supply of learned 
quotations. Even supposing hisdissertations tobe as profound as 
they are superficial, they would still be wholly out of place. The 
introduction especially would remain only as an unsightly 
excrescence. It would still be the cypress which Horace told 
the Pisos, might be a fine thing in itself, but ought never to 
be seen on the same canvass with a shipwrecked sailor. With 
the proper subject of his treatise it has no concern whatever. 
History and social science are practical things. They stand on 
their own foundations, and ask no help from theories about the 
mind. Both studies are good, but they ought to be rigorously 
kept apart. As this is a subject of great practical importance, 
and one which has often proved a fruitful source of confusion, 
we make no apology for devoting a few words to it specially. 

From its very nature analytic thinking can have no practi- 
cal purpose whatever. It examines the mind, as we have be- 
fore remarked, as an instrument, and watches its method of 
acting. But its doing so is a mere speculation—a mere ques- 
tion of curiosity. The most perfect knowledge of the instru- 
ment, the most exact analysis of its composition, cannot help 
us in the least to use it. The instruments we must work with 
are faculties which nature has given us ready-made, and a 
knowledge of their composition helps us no more to use them 
than the knowledge of the composition of a sword helps to 
make a good swordsman. There is a great deal of difficult 
theory involved in the flight of a bird through the air ; but the 
knowledge of the theory, if we could suppose the bird to acquire 
it, would not improve its style of flying. A child balances it- 
self on its feet as skilfully as the mathematician who knows 
that the equilibrium depends on the vertical through his centre 





word for wortl, from the Logic of Mr J. §. Mill (see his “System of Logic,” 
vol ii. p. 486, 2d edition). This is not the only instance of silent appropria- 
tion from the pages of Mr Mill. 
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of gravity falling within the edge of his foot. Nature is full 
of analogies of the same kind,—analogies not shadowy or fanci- 
ful, but so exact as to amount to proofs. And yet the contrary 
is continually taken for granted. Mr J.S. Mill, among many 
others, considers it too plain to require any proof, that a true 
theory of induction is useful in making discoveries by induc- 
tion. Even Lord Bacon—he who overthrew the philosophy of 
words and thorns, to bring the philosophy of “works and fruit” 
—seems to have given much more than its proper weight to 
theoretic analysis. Lord Macaulay has discussed the whole ques- 
tion, su far as Bacon is concerned, with singular force and clear- 
ness of thought. In his famous example of a plain man dis- 
covering that mince pies were the cause of his illness, he has 
shown that induction is a process natural and spontaneous ; 
that in its natural form it is as perfect as in its scientific form ; 
and that the process is performed by the unlearned as fre- 
quently, and as accurately, as by the learned.* 

Considered as a mere speculation, the reflex study of the 
intellect, and metaphysical questions in general, are, undeni- 
ably, of the highest interest, and ought to form a part of the 
education of man as such. Notwithstanding their speculative 
nature, they must always strike us as being, in a certain sense, 
among the most exalted employments of the human mind. 
Aristotle even went so far as to pronounce the contemplative 
the most proper function of man, and essential to his perfect 
happiness. And besides its interest as a question of curious 
knowledge, it may indirectly conduce to some practical end. 
There is, indeed, one practical use which it may always be 
made to serve ; that of an intellectua] gymnastic,—what Aris- 
totle calls, in technical language, an energy, having no end in 
view beyond the exercise and strengthening of the faculty it- 
self. Nor is it possible to assert beforehand that it might not, 
incidentally and indirectly, serve some other uses of a practical 
kind. And, if Bacon’s precept be a just one, that we ought to 
seek the luminifera more than the fructifera, we are bound 
to pursue the study, if only on the chance of such practical 
uses happening to turn up. But what we insist on is, that 





* Sir David Brewster apparently had something of the same kind in view, 
in his vindication of Newton’s philosophy from the imputation of having been 
the offspring of the Novum Organum (“Life of Newton,” c, xix.), In his 
anxiety to vindicate Newton, he has, however, been led to do injustice to Ba- 
con, and greatly to misconceive the object of his philosophy. ‘The process of 
Bacon,” he tells us, ‘‘ was never tried by any one except himself.” ith far 

eater truth, Lord Macaulay declares that there never was any one, either be- 

ore his time or since it, by whom it was not tried. Passing notices to tho 
same effect may be found in some writers before his time; ¢ g., the following 
from Reid,—* His [Bacon’s] regule philosophandi are maxims of common sense, 
and are practised every day in common life” (‘ Inquiry,” ¢. i. sec. 1). 
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such uses are only indirect and accidental ; and that the study 
is useless, as far as concerns the thing analysed. The study of 
the eye does not assist us in the act of seeing. That act was 
performed in the fullest perfection before anything at all of its 
structure was known. Yet the study of it may be of practical 
use in other ways; and we know that it actually led Dolland 
to the construction of the achromatic telescope. But this was 
an advantage accidental and unforeseen. So, likewise, may the 
study of mode and figure be useful, but not in the practice of 
reasoning. The analysis of the inductive process may be use- 
ful, but it does not teach us to discover. The dissection of 
moral emotions may be useful, but it does not generate vir- 
tuous habits. Such subtle analyses resemble Cassio’s soldier- 
ship,—‘“ mere prattle, without practice.” The action of this 
“working-day world” must be made, like ambition, of sterner 
stuff. 

Fortunately, it is only in universities and among the very 
learned that there is much danger of mischief, from such an 
error. In common life, and with unscientific men, there is a 
strong consciousness—given by nature herself—that the prac- 
tice has no dependence on the theory. A policeman sees a boy 
on an orchard wall, and knows there is something wrong. He 
takes him into custody at once, though he has never reflected 
whether he ought to believe, with Cudworth, that right and 
wrong are ideas ultimate and underived, or, with Hobbes, that 
they are founded on law, or, with Paley, that they are phases 
of self-love, or, with Hume, that they are fictions of the imagina- 
tion. A candidate, in training for the championship, knows 
that the event depends upon impulse and muscular contraction ; 
but he never thinks of devoting his time of training to a course 
of lectures on the muscles, or to the study of Poisson’s treatise, 
“On the Impact of Solid Bodies.” Even a child, after burning 
his hand, keeps it out of the fire; and he does so with as much 
firmness as Mr Mill or Dr Whewell, though he cannot shew 
that his induction was made in accordance with the rules, and 
has no idea whether it was derived by the method of agree- 
ment, or the method of difference, or the method of concomi- 
tant variations. 

These two branches of knowledge should, therefore, always 
be kept apart. The practice may go on towards perfection, 
without waiting for the theory. Mr Buckle has attempted not 
only to combine them, but to build the practice upon the theory. 
In so doing, he has staked its existence, and wantonly staked 
it, on the fate of a metaphysical speculation; going out of his 
way to build his house on the sand, when it was far more easy 
to build it on a rock. 

The introduction of his metaphysics is only one instance of 
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a general characteristic of Mr Buckle’s mind. His weakness is 
omniscience. In his last volume he gives us hints of being 
engaged upon a universal science, the very conception of which 
is portentous and almost frightful in its greatness ; a science 
which is to combine and swallow up all other sciences that 
have been or shall be. “To solve the great problem of affairs ;” 
“to build up afresh the fabric of our knowledge;” “to detect 
the hidden circumstances which direct the march and destiny 
of nations ;” “to unite into a single science all the laws of the 
physical and moral world ;”*—these are a few of the hints con- 
cerning what we may expect from this entire and perfect chry- 
solite. Unfortunately, it exists only in Mr Buckle’s brain. 
What is the great problem of affairs? If such a problem there 
were, Mr Buckle might, perhaps, solve it; but there is not. 
The sum of human knowledge can advance only by the progress 
of its several parts. Such is now the conviction of all philoso- 
pbers worthy of the name. Such, for example, is the principle 
on which the British Association has been framed ; dividing 
and sub-dividing the field of knowledge, and assigning to every 
one his part, that no single corner may escape the most search- 
ing scrutiny. Whoever will succeed as a discoverer, must be 
content to work on this plan; and little can be hoped from Mr 
Buckle while he is haunted by the phantom of a universal 
science. 


IX. FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS for 1862. 
GERMANY. 


1. Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, by Dr Niedner. No. 3 con- 
tains the following articles :—5. Dr Rirpotp, Henry Niclaes and the house 
of love; a monographical sketch of part of the sect-history of the Reforma- 
tion period, together with a contribution to the history of the development 
of the Anabaptist, Antitrinitarian, and Antinomian doctrines, First 
article: Life of Niclaes. 6. Appendix to the history of Henry Niclaes ; 
Henry Jansen and his identity with Hiél. 7, Esrarp, Do we possess the 
complete text of Hieronymus de vivis illustribus? 8. Dr Sack, History of 
Wéllner’s ecclesiastical ministry. 9. Dr Burkuarpr, Printing and sale of 
Luther’s works. The Jena edition, 1553-70. 

2. Theologische Studien, und Kritiken. No. 3 contains the following 
articles :—1. Utumann, Recollections of Umbreit; 2. Riream, Umbreit’s 
literary labours, a sketch of his chief productions ; 3. Hauck, exegetical essay 
on Gal. iii. 15-22. Next, in the division of the Review designated thoughts 


Vol. ii. p. 327. 
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and observations, we have—l, Biumlein on Gal. v. 23; 2. Livpwer, 
thoughts and observations on certain passages of the New Testament ; 3, 
Scuarss, criticism of the Epistle to Diognetus; 4. V. Ruptorr, some ob- 
servations on the question of Traducianism and Creationism, The reviews 
of books in this number are—1l, Sack's review of AuseRLeN on Divine 
Revelation, and Bihr's review of Tiimpen on the Liturgical Relation of 
Thiiringia. 

3. Theologische Zeitschrift, von Dr Dieckhoff und Dr Kliefoth for March 
and April (Lutheran). The articles in this number are :—1. Praopositus E. 
Satre.p, the labours of Deaconesses in Evangelical Christendom ; and 2. 
Dr G. Reica, the ascension of Christ as a saving fact. The remaining 
portion of the number is occupied with a lengthy review by Dieckhoff 
of Professor Kahnis’ “ Lutheran Dogmatics,” a work which in many p2ints 
has deviated not merely from Lutheran orthodoxy, but from Biblical 
doctrine. 

4. Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, by Dr 
Rudelbach and Dr Guericke, No. 2. There is an announcement on the 
cover that Dr Rudelbach, so long known in connection with this Review, 
died on 3d of March. The articles of this number are the following :— 
Meisner, the children of Edom according to Scripture; W. FLoerKs, expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse; A, Avrnuns, a postcript to the previous article 
on opposite, that is, on anti-millennarian ground ; Pescnex, the Counter-Re- 
formation in the Duchy of Krain ; Srréset, reflections on Stah!’s ‘ Lutheran 
Church and Union.’ 

5. Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, No. 1. As No. 2 has not come to 
hand, we may notice that this number(from which we have extracted Dorner's 
article on the sinless perfection of Christ) contains, and that the Reviewisnow 
intended to contain, reviews of all the more important theological publications. 
We may notice specially DorNner’s review of the late Dr Schmed’s (of Ti- 
bingen) “ Christian Ethics,” a pendant to his important work on Biblical 
Dogmatics ; the review of Knobel on Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua; 
of Keil and Delitzsch on Genesis ; of Hengstenberg on the gospel of St John ; 
of Gess on prayer in the namo of Jesus; of Otto's Theophilus of An- 
tioch; of Baur on the Christian Church of the middle period; of 
Uhlhorn’s Urbanus Rhegius; of Auberlen’s Divine Revelation ; of Kahnis’ 
Lutheran Dogmatics; of Wudtke's manual of Christian Ethics; of Dél- 
linger’s Church and Churches—Papacy and temporal power; of Ziese on 
the return to apostolic preaching ; of Richter on King Frederick-William 
IV. and the constitution of the Evangelical Church; of Harless, and of 
B;tunig, and of Merz on marriage and divorce ; and of Stoy's Encyclopaedia 
of Pidagogik. 

6. Evangelisch Reformirte Kirchenzeitung. ‘The Reformirte Kirchen- 
zeitung has for several years been edited by Pastor Birkner of Erlangen, 
assisted by Stiihelin of Basel. The former is recently deceased. The 
“ Vorwort,” this year by Stiihelin, seems to have been suggested by the 
question whether it were still to be desired that the reformed churches in 
(iermany should continue to be represented by a periodical of their own. 
Reverting to the time when this journal was called into existence, Stihelin 
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says the reaction that set in after the revolutionary year '48 was in full 
force, the watchword was “ Authority ;” an objective force must be sought 
for to stem the tide of revolution : in the province of religion that must be 
the church, among Protestants, as represented by “the confession and 
office.” Without judging how far confessionalistic tendencies might be jus- 
tified at the time, he points to the fact that the newly-awakened zeal for 
the Lutheran confession seemed to put in jeopardy the very existence of 
the scattered reformed churches. The adherents of the latter confession 
felt that something must be done. The words, “ Hold fast that which thou 
hast,” were felt to be spoken to them with peculiar force. It was resulved 
to start an organ of their own for their protection. While the Reformirte 
Kirchenzeitung has never aimed at holding a high place in connection with 
theological literature, it has, to a large extent, accomplished the ends for 
which it was undertaken, and no one who knows the state of matters can 
deny that, during the last ten years, the position of the German Reformed 
Church has, in many respects, changed for the better. The writer main- 
tains that, whatever judgment may be passed on the confessional tenden- 
cies above referred to, the event has shewn that they merely belonged to a 
certain party then in power, that they were artificial, and never had any 
hold on the public sentiment of the age. Now the characteristic feature 
of the time is a most decided tendency to give prominence to the Individual 
in all provinces of the inner life, to recognise and follow nothing else than 
the conviction of the Individual, grounded on his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. The watchword now is not “ Authority,” but “ Freedom.” 

He finds it impossible to deny that the demand for freedom is at once an 
evidence and a necessary result of the advanced stage attained in the develop- 
ment of the race ; at the same time, he sees much that is very alarming. What 
is sought is, “ not a freedom in God, but a freedom from God,” not “a freedom 
from all human authority, so as to walk in the Spirit, but a freedom from all 
restraint whatever,” not “ freedom for conscience, but freedom for the flesh.” 
The question arises, How is this false freedom to be met? By the high hand 
of authority, church and state combining to bring a formidable force into the 
field against it so as to crush it? This were the readiest and most comfort- 
able way, requiring no self-denial, and demanding no earnest grappling with 
the difficult questions, now forced on attention; but he answers decidedly 
“No!” The longing for freedom, now so universal, is a part of God’s plan, and 
to fight for him by crushing it, because it has taken a wrong direction, were 
really to fight against him (Acts v. 39). 

He enforces his view by referring to the lamentable results of the attempt 
to put down freedom by mere authority. Far from excusing the bitter and 
passionate opposition to all earnest Bible Christianity on the part of the 
“free thinkers” (Freisinnigen) of our day, he yet says, if anything could ex- 
cuse it, it would be, “ This mode of resistance, which denies freedom altogether, 
and in every case, as a matter of course, takes its place on the side of the 
oppressor. Thus the gospel of salvation is made to be an engine of warfare 
against the freedom of civil life, the freedom of science and freedom in politics. 
Condemnatory judgments are hurled against the sins of the ruled, while the 
injustice of the authorities is pronounced good and right.” “ Much of the 
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opposition to Christianity, which isto be met with among the educated 
classes in Germany, is to be traced to this. How different is the case in 
countries where Christianity and freedom go hand in hand, instead of in oppo- 
sition to each other !” 

Gving on to the question, “What then has the Christian to do” he 
answers, It must be shewn, that the freedom of the individual and the claims 
of the gospel to supreme authority are not contradictory, but the very reverse. 
Having shewn in a passage, which we should have gladly inserted had space 
permitted, that the only true liberty is to be found in obeying the gospel, he 
says, We must present the gospel in this light and avoid pressing it “as a 
binding yoke, as a law laid on from without,” and above all, the living Re- 
deemer himself must be preached to a people, straying like sheep without a 
shepherd ; awakening consciences, ready to satisfy the longing for a peace 
which the world cannot give, manifesting a love that was unwearied even to 
death. 

Turning to another branch of his subject, the opposition of science and 
philosophy to the gospel, he desires a more thorough and comprehensive treat- 
ment of “ Apologetics” in connection with theology. He has some excellent 
remarks, pointing out the duty of theologians and of those, who are actually 
in the ministry, to make it their object tu attain a clear view of the present 
state of science, so as to be able to enter into the feelings of those who are 
perplexed with doubts and difficulties. 

After further urging the necessity of employing more largely than hitherto 
the public press in defence of Christian truth, he says, there are still two 
desiderata to which we will advert. 

The first concerns the relation of the Christian to civil political life. He 
finds a curious illustration of the present state of things in this respect in a 
statement of one of the journals of the day, that Von Bethman Hollweg, the 
well known Prussian statesman, occupies a peculiar position: on the one 
hand, joining in the struggles for the devolopment of the freedom and unity 
of the German people ; on the other hand, holding in religious questions 
principles throughout opposed to free thinking, and in heart attached to the 
men f the “ Kreuzzeitung party” (the Prussian reactionists or ultratories), 
the meaning of this is just, he is a positive, believing, biblical Christian, 
which the “ Kreuzzeitung” men generally profess to be. ‘“ Such a position,” 
says the journal, “is solitary, almost abnormal, and seldom to be met with.” 
This last remark, Stihelin says, is true, too true, that it has become almost a 
dogma, that the duty of a Christian is to be conservative, to uphold all exist- 
ing things, and especially to justify and support the traditionary or revived 
claims of princes. Passing in review a number of reforms, for which there is 
cause to be thankful, such as improvements in the criminal law, introduction 
of religions toleration, &c., &c., he says, he must with shame confess, that the 
church has not advanced but hindered all these reforms. With the excep- 
tion of a few faithful chaplains, she has passed over with silence, or with bare 
flattery justified, the excesses of princes. Nowhere in Germany has she satis- 
fied the deeply wounded moral feeling, by a decided testimony to the truth, 
that God’s law has like force for all ranks, as did John Knox in Scotland be- 
fore Mary Stuart, or the French Synod in reference to the immorality of 
Henry IV. 
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After speaking of the mournful results of this servile position so generally 
taken by the church, he says :—‘ Unhappily there is only one country in 
Europe that affords historical proof of the justice and importance of the 
wishes just expsessed—the British Isles. When did the Anglican Church, 
which indeed might in general pass for the type of conservations, ever enjoy 
more largely the universal esteem and attachment of the English people, than 
in those memorable days of James II., when her bishops, notwithstanding 
their royalist predilections, took their stand openly for the liberties of the 
country, and contended for them even to prison and the judgment hall.” 
After shewing how salutary an influence the conduct of the ecclesiastical 
leaders at that time had, alike in the state and the church, he adds, “ And 
now the Church of Scotland! What church even now preaches the gospel 
with greater earnestness, strictness, and authority,some might perhaps say 
in a way not conciliatory, one-sided, and directly opposed to the spirit of the 
age ; yet notwithstanding, where is there a church that works with greater 
success, and that enjoys more unlimited confidence, more hearty esteem, and 
deeper influence, an influence against which no opposing efforts can prevail ? 
Whence this, to us continentals, almost inexplicable phenomenon? Mainly, 
doubtless, because in all the struggles of the people against tyranny and arbi- 
trary government, that church has not only gone hand in hand with them, 
but has even taken the lead, so that the whole history of the people has, as it 
were, grown up with the history of the church,” On the continent it may, 
perhaps, be thought that she has sometimes gone too far. “ But the Scottish 
church has proved, that even errors of excess are nowhere so little dangerous, 
and nowhere so little likely to lead to actual revolution, as where they are 
joined with the acknowledgment, that the Lord in heaven is the King, and 
His word the supreme law.” His last desideratum is expressed in the words 
of the Lord, Matt. v. 16, ‘‘ Let your light so shine.” 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS for 1862. 


1. The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. Edited by Cuarurs 
Honor, D.D. January 1862. Thenumber for January contains the following 
articles :—1. God and revelation, a review of Mansel’s limits of thought ; 2. 
Memoirs of Philip de Mornay ; 3, The human body, as related to sanctifica- 
tion ; 4. Bilderdijk, the Dutch poet and literary man ; 5. Are there too many 
ministers ? 6, England and America. The number for April contains the fol- 
lowing articles :—1. Remarks on the ethical philosophy of the Chinese ; 2. 
The philosophy of the absolute ; 3. The history and theory of revolutions ; 
4. The doctrine of Providence ; 5. Bilderdijk ; 6. The nature and effects of 
money, and of credit as its substitute ; along with book notices. 

2. The lresbyterian Quarterly Review for 1862. The January number 
of this organ of the new school Presbyterians contains the following ar- 
ticles :—1. The permanent in Christianity ; 2. The progressive tendency in 
knowledge ; 3. ‘ihe Holy Spirit; 4. John Bunyan, the prose poet; 5. War 
for the Union ; 6. The Okavango river ; along with theological intelligence 
and notices. The April number contains the following articles :—1. Jere 
my Taylor; 2. Preaching ; 3. Worship in sanctuary service ; 4. Symbols of 
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thought ; 5. The lost ten tribes; 6. Some thoughts about Pennsylvania ; 
along with theological intelligence. 

3. The Southern Presbyterian Review, conducted by an association of 
ministers in Columbia, South Carolina, for 1862. The January number, 
which found its way to us amid the commotions of the country, contains 
the following articles :—1. Inaugural addreés, by the Rev. James Woodrow, 
Theological Seminary, Columbia ; 2. Address of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America to all the churches of Jesus Christ 
throughout the earth [a vindication of their slave-holding position]; 3 The 
art of conversation, by Dr Palmer, New Orleans ; 4, Timothy’s office, by Dr 
Moore Richmond ; 5, The victory of Manassas Plains, by Dr Smith, Charles- 
ton: 6. The General Assembly at Augusta. 

4, The American Theological Review for 1862, edited by Drs Smith, Hitch- 
cock, and others (a Union review). The articles in the January number of 
this excellent review are the following :—1. the review of Emmons which 
we have extracted ; 2. Ante-Nicene Trinitarianism, by Professor Hitchcock; 
3. Memorial volume of the first fifty years of the American Board uf Mis- 
sions ; 4, The two schools of philosophy, by Dr Lewis Schenectady, in which 
the writer replies to the review of Dr Hickok’s “ Rational Psychology” 
which appeared in the October number of the Princeton Review, reprinted 
in the January number of this review. Though we introduced the Prince- 
ton Review with a remark which is resented a little, we did not intend to 
meddle with the discussion beyond putting our English readers abreast of 
it; nor has Dr Lewis in this article, or Dr Hickok in the April number, 
said anything to lessen the repugnance which we feel to the language of 
Pantheism, even though called Bible Pantheism. Till the discussion ad- 
justs itself to the pocrrine or sin, which it has not yet done, it is still 
away from the main point of a harmony with Christianity. Art. 5. A 
sketch of Dr Spring, whose works are published in ten vols.; art. 6. The 
beauty of holiness, The April number contains the following articles :— 
Dr Hickox, modern philosophy pantheistic—in which he contrasts his pan- 
theism, which acknowledges the personality of God, with that of Germany, 
which does not; 2. Religious instruction in colleges, where the necessity of 
itis nobly advocated ; 3. Swedenborg’s theory of the divine-human ; 4. The 
Ifomeric doctrine of sin, by Professor Tyler; 5. The perpetual observance 
of the Sabbath, by Professor Smith ; 6. The origin of idolatry ; 7. Passag- 
lia, Guizot and Déllinger on the Roman question. 

5. The Christian Review, by E. G. Robinson (Baptist). The articles in 
the January number are these :—1. Early modern Baptists in their relation 
to Pasdo-baptists ; 2. Montalembert’s “ Monks of the West;” 3. Steudel on the 
inspiration of the apostles, translated ; 4. Democracy on its trial ; 5. Power 
in the pulpit (which we have reprinted) ; 6. Baptism for the dead, The 
April number contains the following articles :—1. Growth and relations of 
the sciences ; 2. The Chinese Coolie trade; 3. The righteous dead between 
death and the resurrection, by Rev, G., Clarke [maintaining a Hades]; 4. 
West India missions; 5. Recent ministerial biography ; 6, The religious 
system of the Chinese pretender. 

6. The American Quarterly Church Review (Episcopal). The January 
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number contains the following articles :—1. Anti-Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity, in reply to the recent Socinian publication of Dr Lamson; 2. The 
American Board of Foreign Missions and the Oriental churches; 3. The 
provincial synod of the province of Canada; 4. Early annals of the Ameri- 
can chureh ; 5, Motley’s history of the Dutch republic ; 6. Chrystal’s modes 
of baptism ; 7. Bishop Bowman ; 8, The two regenerations. 


FRENCH THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Revue Chretienne. The quarterly supplement of this review is of a more 
theological character. In No. 2 of this supplement for 1862, we have the 
following articles :—J. F. Asire on Vinet as a theologian; F. Licurenser- 
cer on the idea of Gop; E. Arnaup on the theses of Montauban. This 
review is interesting, as bringing out the present transition stage of French 
Protestant thought, The ordinary monthly parts have, during some months, 
had articles on Macaulay and Milton, and on America and its condition. 


DUTCH REVIEWS. 


De Vereeniging : Christelyke Stemmen Hoofd-Redacteur O. G. Heldring. 
1862. This excellent and interesting periodical, while it does not ignore 
the present phases of thought in Holland, but combats its erratic course, 
fixes attention specially on practical interests and church life. 


X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE PURITANS 


Nichol’s Standard Divines. Adams’ Practical Works, Vol. UI.; Ward's 
Sermons ; Sibbes’s Works, Vol. I. 


Among the works of which a reprint is rapidly issuing from the press in 
Mr Nichol’s valuable series, the authors just named are particularly wel- 
come. Ward and Sibbes are important accessions to our available Puritan 
reading, and they certainly were much esteemed in their own memorable 
period. Of Ward it is said, that he would probably have been “ the phoenix 
of British preachers.” Sibbes's works, to which in this issue there is pre- 
fixed an interesting memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart of Kinross, have 
long been the favourites of exercised and bruised souls, and, we doubt not, 
will continue to be so. On several accounts, and particularly on account 
of the matter of his sermons, we are happy that they are made accessible 
to the reading public of our day ; for there is a harmony between his topics 
and those which our time is seeking after, We refer to the fact, that he 
chiefly preached (See Brooks’ Lives of the Puritans) on the fundamental 
truths of the gospel, particularly the incarnation of the Son of God; and 
there is scarcely one benefit flowing from it, or one holy disposition it 
ought to excite, which he did not sweetly unfold and apply; and it is 
added by his biographer, that the source of his own deep humility was 
drawn from Christ's humiliation. We cannot doubt that, if readers can 
learn to fecl at home in that past age, and readily transplant themselves to 
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the tone then prevalent, which was just the age of Shakeypeare, that the 
will reap a reward from the study of these works. . 


The Works of John Howe, Vol. 1 With a General Preface by Wenny 
ers. London: Religious 'I'ract Society. 1862. 

We consider this as decidedly the best edition of Howe’s works which 
has yet appeared. The recognition of Howe's genius, and of the lofty 
Platonic cast of thought, instinct with all that is truly Christian, that may 
be called his peculiarity, is now so general, that it would be something like 
painting the lity to commend him—wasteful and ridiculous excess. As wo 
may dispense with setting forth his claims on the reader’s attention, when 
one voice commends him wherever the English language is known, we 
perhaps do our = as reviewers most fitly when we call attention to the 
merits of this edition issued by the Religious '!'ract Society. Mr Rogers's 
preface, elegant and interesting, as was to be expected, is confined to 
remarks bearing on the former mode of printing Howe's works, as contra- 
distinguished from the form adopted in this edition.. As to Howe himself, 
he refers us simply to “the life of Howe.” The type is large and clear, 
and must be agreeable to any reader ; the improvement in printing is obvi- 
ous ; and the volumes are offered to subscribers at a price so very reason- 
able, that it only saves the Society from loss. We are sure that every 
admirer of Howe will welcome this edition. 

We cannot leave these Puritan reprints without calling attention to the 
fact, that some of the most important and valuable treasures of the Puritan 
age have never yet been touched. In this yeur of the bicentenary com- 
memoration of the Puritans, we think special attention should be called to 
their commentaries. Their expository works range over almost every book 
of Scripture ; and, with all their prolixity, we are prepared to shew that, 
while their verbal criticism and their philology are not equal to the modern 
works, they are commentaries of no common order in everything that 
developes the thought of the sacred writer and elucidates the mind of the 
Spirit. As attention is at the present moment turned to exegesis all over 
Christendom, they at least who speak the English tongue owe something 
to what is already in their language. With little effort, a Puritan Library 
of Commentaries on the New Testament might be reproduced at once. 


Church and State 2wo Hundred Years ago, from 1660 to 1663, By Joan 
Sroucuton, London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1862. 


This is a book much needed, and which will have also an important use. 
Mr Stoughton is already well known as an enthusiastic and faithful inves- 
tigator in this most memorable period of British history, This book, meant 
to fit in to the bicentenary commemoration of 1662, is not of temporary 
interest, but has an independent value, as throwing a fresh light on all that 
is connected with the Act of Conformity. He shews that Neal, while 
trustworthy in general, is really inaccurate, as well as superficial, in his 
account of this Act, and that fresh materials have been brought to light in 
the State Paper Office. The author, who has had the use of these papers, 
and been allowed to have careful copies of the Act as it is preserved in the 
Parliament rolls, has been able to throw more light on these three years of 
our ecclesiastical history than has ever been done before, and to bring out 
the aims, the discussions, and the actings of the parties who had a share in 
that critical period which gave rise to English Noncomformity. His 
sketches are lively and exact in manner, though not possessing all the 
breadth of the historian. He delineates the king's return, the Savoy con- 
ference, the Act of Conformity, the crisis, and the persecution; and, in 
an appendix, several of the documents to which reference is made in the 
work are given in full, 
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DOGMATICAL THEOLOGY. 


An Attempt to Fxplain and Establish the Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only. In Ten Sermons. by J. 'l', O'Brien, D.D., &., Bishop of Ossory. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Second edition, 

Dr O’Brien’s work on justification has been so well known to divines for 
nearly a generation, that it were a work of supererogation to do more than 
announce that we have now the second edition of it, with various additions 
to the notes. The avidity with which this work was sought for, and the 
price to which it rose during the interval between the first and second edi- 
tions, may be taken as a sufficient testimony to its value. It is a noble 
expression of the common doctrine of our Protestant faith. Its value lies 
in this; and the author at its first publication said, what the event con- 
firmed (p, 21): “I do entertain some hopes that what I have done will be 
found sufficient to convince all who are accessible to evidence upon the 
point; that aut Protestant Churches, however separated by differences in 
discipline and doctrine, and aut early Protestant divines to whom any 
reverence is due, whatever were their Musas upon other points, agreed 
in maintaining the doctrine of justification by faith alone, as it is main- 
tained in these discourses.” 

We regard the appearance of this new edition as very seasonable at this 
time, for these reasons, The author bases his positions on a far safer view 
of the atonement than has been current for some time amung several 
evangelical denominations—putting the great question of justification in 
such a connection with Christ’s atonement (just as the Reformers did), that 
they stund or fall together. On this account we anticipate from it the best 
results. It may be asked of our modern Refiners, from Dr O'Brien’s point 
of view, how they propose to fill up the blank in their doctrine of jus- 
tification, since they have no material basis, no work of vicarious obedi- 
ence on which the sentence of justification may proceed. Again, the 
author unites Ohrist’s death and obedience as one work. Thus, speak- 
ing of the danger of separating the obedience and suffering of Christ, he 
says (p. 432):—“I would say that these different declarations of Holy 
Writ, one of which ascribes to his death the same efficacy that the other 
ascribes to his obedience, only appear to be at variance when his media- 
torial work is divided into obedience and suffering ; and that when these 
are regarded as UNITED, so that his death was the CROWNING ACT OF HIS 
OBEDIENCE, all opposition between such declarations disappears. This view 
of the atonement is explained in Sermon iii. p. 89.” 

We can so cordially put our imprimatur on this work, that we have 
almost nothing to find fault with in it; and certainly we do not know 
a volume more fitted to be a text-book for students on the subject of 
justification ; it is very much for our duy what Owen’s work was for his. 
The additions are chiefly in the notes; and we would call special attention 
to the discussion on the righteousness of Christ. 8. 


The Outlines of theology ; or, the General Principles of Revealed Religion 


briefly Stat Designed for the use of Families and Siudents in Divinity. 

By the Rev. James Cuarx. 3 vols, London: Ward & Co. 1862. 

These three volumes appeared at intervals; the work is now complete. 
It is a series of sermons, such as is often delivered by ministers in Scot- 
land, and called a series of lectures, or sermons, on the Shorter Cate- 
chism. ‘The sermons have been twice preached to different congregations, 
and bear marks of having been carefully prepared for the press. The 
system is good, the divisions clear, the treatment = and simple. The 
author is a Baptist, but there is very little about baptism. He is an In- 
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dependent also, and there as is little about independency. He holds uni- 
versal atonement. Ile distinguishes, by words that seem to us to have, 
or that ought to have, the same meaning, atonement and redemption. 
Viewed Godward, he says, the death of Christ is atonement ; viewed man- 
ward, it is redemption: in the one sense it is universal, in the other it 
is limited. It is comfortable to note that the author forgets his own 
theory always in his preaching. It seems provided only to help him over 
a difficulty, and then it is dropped. From the books he reads and quotes, 
he is evidently familiar with a better theology than this would indicate. 
Our author also propounds, in reference to “the last things,” a second 
coming to judgment as the final been Ay of this world’s life-drama. 
He is modest withal, and does not rate his labours too highly. His pre- 
face to the second volume tells us that it is “designed especially for the 
benefit of the young ;” and he is happy to know that a copy of his work 
is placed in a library, “ for the consultation of Sabbath and day scholars, 
with their teachers, of home missionaries, of lay preachers, and the junior 
members of the church.” With the drawbacks we have stated, the volum 
are well fitted for such purposes. A 


The Circle of Christian Doctrine: a Handbook of Faith, framed out of a 
Layman’s Experience. By Lorp Kinuocn. 2d Edition. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas. 181. 

This book is receiving, and it deserves, a favourable reception from the 
reading public. The layman’s experience is that of a Bible Christian, 
who is brought under the sanctifying power of Christianity, and then 
calmly reflects on its doctrines in themselves, and as they are set forth in 
current modes of representation. The writer has, in no small measure, 
the true theological gift, though he has not dealt with theology scientifi- 
cally. after the manner of divines; and the freshness of the presentation, 
and its liberty from professional forms, as well as the depth and beauty of 
the book, must commend it to thoughtful Christian minds in the community 

enerally. 

’ The caene consists of twelve chapters, embracing such points as natural 

religion, the Trinity, a sin, predestination, the atonement, faith, 

assurance, Christian morals. It is, in a word, a compendious outline of 
the Christian system of doctrine ; and the writer having evidently thought 
much, and with a practical end in view, = these various topics, we 
might select passages of particular value. Such, for instance, are the re- 
marks on the atonement (p. 48) :—“I thus attain to a clear and practical 
view on the subject of the atonement. I obtain it by the simple expe- 
dient of always considering the atonement in connection with mediation, 
never abstractedly. Christ the sacrifice is contemplated simultaneous] 

with Christ the intercessor, who pleads his propitiation on my behalf. 

I do not thereby displace the doctrine of the atonement from its rightful 

position in the gospel scheme. I only combine it with an equally autho- 

ritative ductrine, to open thereby a clear way to its practical application,” 

&c. Lord Kinloch complains (p. 57) that the doctrine of the atonement” 

is frequently expounded without prayer being mentioned from beginnin 

to end of the exposition.” He might have put it more generally ol 


better in connection with returning to God, of which the cry of prayer is 
only one expression, 


ECCLESIASTICAL RESEARCHES AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Syriac Miscellanies. By R. H. Cowrer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1861. 


Mr Cowper is favourably known by persons labouring in the compara- 
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tively little frequemted field of Syriac literature. The volume before us 
will develop his well-won reputation. He has in it accumulated a large 
variety of extracts, some of them important, and all of them interesting. 
Considering the extent of the Syriac element at the period of the greatest 
theological activity and ecclesiastical influence of the Oriental church, it 
is desirable that a greater measure of attention should be directed to re- 
search in this direction. ‘The volume is well edited. In the difference be- 
tween the divisions in the list of the fathers assembled at the first two general 
councils, we have an interesting proof of the ever-shifting, political grouping, 
of the different parts of the vast empire, a circumstance which prevents 
any ancient map from being more than an , ee to the truth in 
its boundaries. The extract from Diocles (p. 51) seems to us to bear proof 
of Jate origin. Mr Cowper has not told us that the extract from the 
Stromata of Clem. Alex. does not occur at the end of the eighth book, as 
we have it. We have searched in vain for any passage like the one he 
gives. The extract from George, an Arabian bishop (p. 65), in professedly 
quoting from Theodoret EF. H., refers to a wrong chapter of his second 
book, and transposes the personages there mentioned. It is only the care- 
ful editing of the volume in general that has induced us to take these 
exceptions. We quite concur with Mr Cowper in protesting against the 
High Church bigotry that would discourage all Syriac research on account 
of Monophysitism. Even were that charge truer than it is, it would be in 
teresting to know the way in which the followers of Eutychus developed 
their views. We hope to meet Mr Cowper on future occasions in the de- 
partment of Syriac research. 


Memoirs of the Life and Works of Bishop Andrews. By the Rev. A. T. 
Russet, Vicar of Whaddon, Cambridgeshire. Cambridge. 1860. 

Ile who desires to obtain a deep insight into the ecclesiastical and 
theological relations of England during the latter part of Elizabeth's and 
the whole of King James’s reigns will find a repository of information in 
this volume. To the investigator in ecclesiastical annals it is invaluable. 
They who weary of details and who wish historical perspective will think the 
author too minute and too exact in the literary history of Andrews, and of 
all that bears on the illustration of the subjects that occupied the Bishop's 
. But it is such a work of research that truly enables us to compre. 
1end a period ; and we owe a debt of gratitude to the man who goes through 
the labour to do it for us. The references to books and to the discussions 
of that age are immense, and have a deep interest for us; but as a his- 
tory, it moves on too slowly, and picks up all that will interest only those 
who have the same enthusiasm in the subject as the writer. 

On one point this work is of essential service, viz., in New Testament 
criticism, It shews not only the character of our English version of the 
Scriptures, but also the critical value of the ¢extus receptus, from which that 
version was made by Andrews and the other translators associated with 
him. The writer has paid more attention to this point than many of the 
recent editors, who have come to a too precipitate and ill-judged deprecia- 
tion of the textus receptus in favour of another text by Griesbach, or Lach- 
mann, or Tischendorf, or Tregelles. We wish that they who are in danger 
of having their opinions unhinged on this point by Alford and others, 
would consider well the more sober and conservative views brought out in 
this work in connection with the text from which the English version of 
the Scriptures was made. Yet there is no superstitious over-estimate of 
the recepta, The volume before us has its greatest value in this depart- 
ment, where the author is manifestly quite at home. (See p. 268-350.) 
In conclusion, we wish that we had some more monographies of the same 
research and fidelity taking up other periods of our history. 
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The Life of Edward Irving. B Bae OurpHant. London: Hurst and 
acket. 


* This is an exceedingly able and interesting memoir. The biographer has 
succeeded admirably in delineating Mr Irving’s character as a man, not only 
of genius, but of thoroughly benevolent disposition, and earnest devotion. The 
reader cannot but admire the man, even when he feels constrained to con- 
demn his opinions. The authoress has not been equally successful in her 
representation of his character as a theologian. She very properly repudiates 
the ilea, which some have entertained, that his peculiarities mse simpl 
from vanity, and love of singularity ; but she fails of bringing out in suit 
cient relief, that inordinate love of the mysterious, by which he was induced 
to envelope the doctrines of the gospel with a cloud of imagery, bright and 
gorgeous as those which surround the setting sun, but still a cloud that con- 
cealed their due proportions, and bewildered the mental eye. It was the 
same love of the mysterious that led him in his latter days to give himself 
up to those strange delusions, which threw so dark a shade over his closing 
career. Edward Irving, with all his talent, and all his earnest devotion, is 
to be regarded as a warning, rather than an example. 


Memorials of the Rev. Rob. Craig, A.4/., Free Church, Rothesay. Glasgow: 
Bryce. 1862. 

This is a memoir of an excellent Scottish minister, who has recently passed 
away to his reward. The appearance of a volume occupied solely with the 
memoir of a quiet country pastor, whose life glided along without much of 
incident, except that of the Disruption, may at first seem unsuitable. But 
on a perusal of it, it will be found to be full of deep interest, as well in the 
— of his pastoral labours, as in the incidents and details of his sojourn 
abroad. 


Brief Memorials of the late Rev. Charles Green, M.A., Missionary to India, 
London: Rivington 


Mr Green was born in 1829, and died 15th August 1861. His public 
life was both short and void of incident, It is all summed up in three 
stages :—first, curate at Folkestone for three years ; then a three years’ curacy 
at Lambeth ; and then a ten months’ residence and missionary work at 
Bombay. This little volume gives a few glimpses into his inner life. With 
the exception of a very slight tendency to High Churchism, manifest here 
and there, the memorials ure of one whose work and ways are highly to be 
commended, The narrative is very readable and profitable, and is really 
worth the study. How mysterious are God’s ways! Mr Green was just 
beginning to preach, had preached his first native sermon, when his tongue 
became silent for ever here below, and he was taken up to swell the song of 
the glorified above. 


Sunsets and Sunshine; or, Varied Aspects of Life. By Exsuine Nears, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 1862. Pp. 376. 


This is an odd sort of book, to be commended in one way, and condemned 
in many ways. It is to be commended as a good gathering of out of the way, 
as well as generally known, biographies, sixty-three in number! Brief 
sketches often without beginning or seme ending, and of all sorts of 
people. It is to be condemned as without visible aim or purpose ; without 
order or arrangement of any visible sort. The most ordinary arrangement of 
males and females, of alphabetical division of character and dates, is all de- 
spised, and the sixty and three “strange bedfellows ” are dragyed together, 
and fastened down here, like the dead lying in a London churchyard, which 
contains lords and beggars, and all between. Still it is worth its place on 
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the shelves, as an introduction to the knowledge of sixty-three people, al) of 
whom had some small fact or other about them worth knowing and worth 
remembering, if anybody’s 'y were capacious enough to hold the won- 
derful farrago. 





Biographies of Good Women, chiefly by Contributors to “ The Monthly 
Packet.” Edited by the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” London : 
Mozley, 6 Paternoster Row. 1862. 


Whatever “The Monthly Packet” may be, this book is a vigorous book, very 
unlike the last noted. It has a purpose which we cannot approve indeed— 
for there is a tone that pervades it all through, the nature of which the 
reader can easily gather from this brief extract from the ss of the 
sketch of “ Lady Grisell Baillie :"—“ The whole kingdom of Scotland had 
from the time of the Reformation, been unfortunately set against both bishops 
and a prayer-book! . . . And in the time of Charles II. the minds of both 
parties had become so much inflamed, that great crimes were committed on 
either side ; and we have the pain of finding the church (!) upheld by harsh 
and cruel persons, who really injured her cause by their violence ; while, on 
the other hand, many pious men were strongly set against church teaching (! 
and did not shrink from plots and conspiracies against the government.” 
That is a specimen of the history (!) to be found in the book The volume 
is a written, though full of misrepresentations and perversions of the 
truth. 


PROPHECY. 
The Great Exodus; or, the Time of the End. By Rev. J. A. Wrute, LL.D., 


London; Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


Dr Wylie’s work does not profess to be a rigid and formal opening up of 
unfulfilled prophecy. He makes it historivally concrete, and dilates in his 
own interesting style on the historical fortunes of the nations which have 
adhered to the papacy, and the inevitable doom which has befallen all who 
bade away from them the Protestant Reformation. The work will have 
much interest to all who give themselves to trace the ceurse of God’s moral 
government among men and nations. 

The method of interpretation which Dr Wylie adopts, is the historical 
which beyond all doubt has, in comparison with other modes, most to plead 
in its favour. It is somewhat precipitate, however, to call any method “ the 
Reformation Scheme,” because the Reformers of the first age were careful to 
avoid an Apocalyptic method, or to identify their movement with any parti- 
cular scheme of prophetical interpretation. And this was fortunate. Calvin 
indeed has been praised, because he refused to touch the Apecalypse, and left 
it unexpounded. 

Dr Wylie pursues the historical method with all his well-known ability 
and eloquence, and has furnished us a very pleasant edifying volume. He is 
more confident of having found the key to the _—— than many are 
who will read his book with pleasure. Amid Preterists, Futurists, and 
Historicalists, many are at the present time in a state of doubt whether the 
key to the A ypse is in any man’s hands, or is ever likely to be, till 
Israel are restored, and the veil is lifted off from this grand foreshadowing of 
the world’s drama. This feeling of doubt is only increased when the Apoca- 
_ symbols come to be identified with petty little events, and as petty 
characters, in some obscure nook of European history, of which the Christian 
natives of Tahiti or Amoy, to whom, of course, the Apocalypse is as much 
addressed as it is to us, probably never heard, and probably may never hear. 

But whatever view may be entertained of the method pursued, and of the 
details of interpretation, there can be but one opinion of Dr Wylie’s book. It 
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is as an elegant and attractive exposition of the fate of nations who have wed- 
ded themselves and their fortunes to the mystic Babylon. The principles of 
the divine moral government on which he expatiates are strikingly brought 
out, and applied in this connection. 


Thoughts on the Kingdom of God. By the Rev. Wi11am Niven, B.D. 
London ; Hatchard and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 1862. 


Mr Niven is a premillenarian. In this volume he gives a brief outline of 
his system of prophetic interpretation. Our readers will hardly expect us to 
say, we do not agree with him. But it is pleasant differing from one who 
clothes his sentiments in so modest and graceful a garb. There is one thin 
we greatly admire in Mr Niven’s book : his constant use of Scripture ; ont 
another thing we as greatly admire is, his constant desire to be practical. 
Mr Niven gladly leaves a theme when it goes forward into a vague cloud- 
land, and comes back and home, with an evident and unmistakable relish, to 
the — urgencies of present duty. A full and free gospel pervades the 
whole book. We can sale say, that this little volume contains as safe an 
exposition and treatment of the premillenarian system as we know ; and its 
style is chaste, classic, and free from all tawdry ornament. The meek and 
quiet spirit, which is above all price, runs through the whole, and permeates 
the matter everywhere. 


THE EXEGETICAL AND EXPOSITORY. 


An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the late Dr Joun Brown. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co. 1862. In two volumes. 


We are happy to see another, though the last, of that series of evangelical 
and erudite expositions that came from the pen of the late Dr John Brown. 
We are told by the editor, that this work was prepared before any of the 
other commentaries, except that on the Galatians ; that it had several times 
been delivered to the students in the course of his prelections ; and that 
though a posthumous work in point of time, it was thoroughly prepared for 
og oy om and paragraphed, as well as provided with its table of contents, 

y Dr Brown himself. 

Every one acquainted with Dr Brown’s other expositions, will be prepared 
to expect the same peculiarities, and the same excellencies. He endeavoured 
to unite the teaching of the chair and the teaching of the pulpit. The 
amount of practical matter which he combined with his commentaries, giving 
them the aspect of pulpit discourses, fully as much as Exegesis properly so 
called, strikes one at first sight as a defect; and undoubtedly it is so, because 
the two elements will not coalesce. But, at the same time, a closer scrutiny 
brings out the fact, that in his hands the practical part of the commentary, 
aiming as it does to expand the thought of the sacred writer, and to exhibit 
it in its relations to the Christian mind, adds materially to the elucidation 
of the passage. Of one thing we are always forcibly reminded that, ~ 
with the original thinking of the expositor—and that is more than is allow 
him—a vast amount of thought, supplied by previous commentators, has 
passed through his mind, and been assimilated to it in the most natural 
manner. He seeks out, too, the connections of thought very diligently. One 
of the most valuable parts of this commentary, indeed, is the exhibition of 
the structure of the epistle, and the connection of its parts converging to one 

int. We may add, that when the reader examines the work more in detail, 
Re finds that it grows in his estimation. 

In his brief prolegomena, Dr Brown ascribes the authorship of the epistle 
to Paul, and its destination to the Jewish Christian Church in Jerusalem. 
He speaks with more hesitancy, we think, than there is any room for, as to 
the date and place of the epistle, attaching little weight to the phrase, “They 
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of Italy salute you” (chap. xiii. 24) as a proof that it was sent from Rome by 
Paul. As a specimen of the manner in which he sketches the scope an 

division of the epistle, we quote the following passage. After stating that 
the epistle divides itself into two parts, he says : “ The first is by far the larger 
division, reaching from the beginning of the epistle down to the eighteenth 
verse of the tenth chapter. The second commences with the nineteenth verse 
of the tenth chapter, and extends to the end of the epistle. The superiority of 
Christianity to Judaism is the great doctrine which the epistle teaches ; and 
constancy in the faith, and profession of that religion, is the great duty 
which it enjoins, The superiority of Christianity is illustrated by shewing 
that Jesus Christ, who is not only the author, but the great subject of that 
religion, is superior—first, to the angels, through whose instrumentality the 
law of Moses was given ; secondly, to Moses himself; and thirdly, to the 
Jewish high priest. These were the great objects of the admiration of the 
Jews ; and the author of the epistle shews that Jesus, the angel and Medi- 
ator of a better covenant, the apostle and great High Priest of our profession, 
infinitely transcends them all. The comparison with angels begins at the fourth 
verse of the first chapter, and ends with the conclusion of the second chapter. 
The comparison with Moses begins with the third chapter, and ends at the 
thirteenth verse of the fourth chapter. The comparison with the Jewish high 
priest begins at the fourteenth verse of the fourth chapter, and ends with the 
eightenth verse of the tenth chapter. The practical part of the epistle divides 
itself into two parts : the first, consisting of a general exhortation to constancy 
in the faith and profession of Christianity, begins at the nineteenth verse of the 
tenth chapter, and reaches to the close of the twelfth chapter ; the second, 
consisting of a variety of particular exhortations, occupies the whole of the 
thirteenth chapter, with the exception of the last six verses, which form the 
conclusion of the epistle. It is of importance to mark these great divisions 
of the — The keeping of them steadily in view will be found to conduce 
materially to the more distinct and satisfactory apprehension of the meaning 
of the statements, and the force of the argument contained in the epistle.” 


(i. p. 8. 

We might point out the many felicities of exposition found in these 
volumes. The way, for example, in which he views that key-note of the 
whole epistle, the phrase, “ world to come,” of which the apostle speaks, is 
happy. He understands by it neither the new heavens, nor the celestial 
state, but both, or the entire order of things introduced by the Messiah, the 
whole divine administration in its bearing on the salvation of men (I. p. 89). 
His view of the nest (chap. iv.), and of being “ partakers of Christ,” may be 
noticed as specimens of happy and thorough exegesis. The work is through- 
out evangelical and edifying. We must notice generally, however, that Dr 
Brown is here, as in his other commentaries, by far too much under the spell 
of Moses Stuart’s influence. We see this in such expositions as that given 
on Christ’s Sonship (i. p. 25), and on Christ being “ Heir of all things,” 
which he makes equivalent to being possessor of all things, which is contrary 
to the whole idea of Paul, and we absolutely dissent from it. 


The Gospel of St. Luke, from the German of Van Oosterzee. Edited by 
Lancs of Bonn. Edinburgh: Clark. 1862. 


The gospel of St Luke, in Dr Lange's theological and Homiletical com- 
mentary, was committed to the celebrated Dutch preacher, Van Oosterzee, 
who here comes before us as an able expositor. It is a judicious comment- 
ary—giving a natural, rather than a profound, exegesis. The writer is 
known as the author of a life of Jesus, a second edition of which, in Dutch, 
is passing through the press; and this commentary possesses its chief value 
in the circumstance that it comes from one whose mind has been much led 
to ponder the life of Jesus, with the further attributes of freshness, flexi - 
bility, and condensation of matter greater than was to be expected from the 
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oratorical cast of his mind. We have incidental allusions to phases of 
Dutch thought, but fewer of the marked peculiarities of Calvinism than we 
should have wished—Oosterzee thinking it his duty, perhaps, to keep these in 
abeyance, while addressing himself to a German public. But, as a com- 
mentary, it has merits which cannot be questioned, evincing an intense 
desire to get deeper into the life of Christ. We see here how much the 
Dutch theologians are formed by German ideas, for it is all over German. 
The translation is, in general, faithful and correct. 


Discussions on the Gospels, By the Rev. Atex. Roserts, M.A., of the Pres- 
byterian Church, St John’s Wood. London: Nisbet & Co, 1862. 


The object of these discussions is to establish that Christ and his apostles 
for the most partspoke Greek—Diodati’s theory “de Christo Graece loquente.” 
The substance of a work published by Mr Roberts three years ago, revised 
and corrected, is fuund engrossed in the present volume, in which he has 
brought together a great amount of learning, and turned it to account with 
no small ingenuity. He adduces proofs of the general prevalence of Greek 
in Palestine, during the time of Christ and his apostles; points out the 
causes which led to this ; collects evidence from the inscriptions and coins 
which have come down to us; and refers to the Jewish writers, who com- 
posed their works in Greek. He branches out his argument into what is 
more general and more special, and has left scarcely any corner unransacked 
that can supply evidence on the point which he seeks to establish. The 
arguments are not all of equal value; some are merely ingenious. 

e fully appreciate the research of which we have here the fruit, and we 
cannot but — the hope that the sound scholarship which the author 
displays will be made available for something less hypothetical in sacred 
learning. Many go a great way with him. There can be no doubt, 
as has been pointed out by Hug, that there were a number of Greek-speak- 
ing cities and communities along the whole Mediterranean coast, and also 
in the interior (compare what is said at p. 638 of this number) ; still, there is a 
danger in making a too sweeping and a too hasty generalisation. The con- 
clusion would be easier if we could assume a large colonization of any portion 
of the country by a Greek-speaking race. As to the fixity of language, the 
population of Wales, of Ireland, and of the Scotch lighlands, tenaciousl 
retaining their lan , from the Roman conquest to this hour, furnis 
evidence unfavourable to a people changing their language. No doubt, the 
writer says (p. 261), ‘‘ The first, and one of the most common, objections is 
of a purely a priori character. It rests on the alleged tenacity of vernacu- 
lar language, and is usually accompanied by a statement of the special un- 
likelihood which is supposed to exist in the case of the Jews that any other 
tongue should have supplanted their ancient national language. [ need not 
remind the readers of this work, that 1 do not contend that the ancestral 
lan of the Jews had been supplanted by any other in the days of 
Christ and his disciples, but merely that it had been superseded for all pub- 
lic and literary purposes by the general employment of Greek. Hebrew, 
in a modified form, was still, I believe, extant, and used pretty freely through- 
out the country—as the Celtic language is, at the mt day, in several 
parts of Scotland, where + is, nevertheless, for the most part employed 
on all public occasions.” e difficulty here is, that a speaker, addressin 


the hearts of his countrymen, would have a gulf between him and them i 

he did not appeal to them through the medium of ordinary communication ; 
and the ‘“‘ Ephphathas” (Mark vii. 34), the “Talitha cumi” (Matt. v. 41), 
and other words, introduced with the phrase ‘ which, being interpreted,” 
would seem to teach that there was the use of Aramaic to a large extent, if 
not to a larger extent by our Lord, than the use of Greek. ‘I'he application 
of this theory to the explanation of the coincidences found in the evangelists 
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is interesting, and almost identical with that of the Duke of Manchester. 
He says (p.437),—" My hypothesis, then, is simply this—the Lord Jesus Christ 
SPOKE IN Greek, and the evangelists independently narrated his actions, and 
reported his discourses iN THE SAME LANGUAGE which he had himself employgd. 
This theory I propose as adequate to account for at the phenomena pre- 
sented by the three first gospels, and thus, as marked out by its sufficiency, 
no less than by its sim Hleity, from all those that have preceded it.” He 
holds strongly, and we think correctly, that the gospel of Matthew was writ- 
ten in Greek, and that the whole New Testament canon was given to the 
church in that language. 

With regard to this whole theory, we are convinced that no simple solution 
of the harmonising gospels can be given. ‘he defect of this hypothesis, 
and of the Duke of Cannes, if applied as the only explanation of the 
fact of the harmonising gospels, is, that it wears the appearance too much 
of a make-shift. We allow its legitimacy as a hypothesis when we are 
not required to take too much for granted; but it seems, when applied 
universally, too easy and too short a cut to get rid of the difficulty. And 
then, it cannot be pressed further than a hypothesis till this prevalence of 
Greek is established as a fact beyond question. If this hypothesis labours 
under one defect, so far at least as its universal application is concerned, 
Mr Roberts's theory of “a twofold authorship” of the epistle to the Ile. 
brews (p. 206) is inadmissible for the very opposite reason—it is too com- 
plex and cumbrous. 

We discover in this work a deep reverence for the sacred oracles, sound 
learning, and a manly love of truth, which we fully appreciate ; and, hav- 
ing calmly examined his theory, we have to avow that, while it is by no 
means inadmissible to some extent, criticism must be guarded against 
coming to positions which may be found afterwards to be untenable, and 
which, at the best, are a little too mechanical. 


Grammar of the New Testament. By the Rev. T. 8. Green, M.A. London : 
Bagster & Sons. New edition. 1862. 


Among the services which Mr Bagster has rendered to the study of 
Scripture, the publication of this Grammar, and also of the Lexicon pre- 
pared by Mr Green, must be specially mentioned. This Grammar is a 
scholarly little manual, preparing the way for Winer, the great master of 
New Testament grammar, and it may accompany, too, the use of Winer. 
Some of Mr Green’s rules are more precise and clearer than the rules as 
expressed in Winer’s language, while the occasional applications of the 
rules to particular passages are sometimes a brief commentary, and for the 
most part important. 


thoughts on Holy Scripture. By Lorp Bacon, compiled by J. G. Haun, 
Fortplain, N.Y. edinburgh : Oliphant & Co, 1862, 


These thoughts of the great philosopher are felicitous and remarkable 
reflections, treasures of astonishing wisdom. How far Bacon lived on Scrip- 
ture as the food of his soul these passages sufficiently shew ; and they rise toa 
region of Christian knowledge, — we should say Christian experience 
and sanctified wisdom, certainly far beyond what Newton or Locke ever 
reached in handling the Scripture themes. Proper comments they are not, 
nor are they even what Bacon calls “ first flowings of Scripture.” ‘Though 
some of them are direct and | ao comments upon the Seripture, others 
are only incidental remarks found scattered in his various papers, and put 
together by the compiler, so as to give in their present setting the appear- 
ance of a sort of commentary upon some portions of almost all the books of 
Scripture. The publisher has done well to reprint them for readers in this 
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country. We quote two of the thoughts (p. 272) :—“ Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
carrieth a greater benediction and a clearer revelation of God's favour.” 
Again, p. 353, he says on Scripture, as if to meet what Jowett says upon 
the interpreting of Scripture like any other book :—‘‘ Notwithstanding, this 
much must be confessed, that the Scriptures, being given by inspiration, 
and not by human reason, do differ from all other ks in the author, 
which, by consequence, doth draw on some difference to be used by the ex- 
positor. For the inditer of them knew four things which no man attains 
to know, which are, the mysteries of the kingdom of glory, the perfection 
of the laws of nature, the secrets of the heart of man, and the future suc- 
cession of all ages.” 





PRACTICAL EXPOSITION AND SERMONS. 


The Last Day of our Lord’s Passsion. By the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1862. 


Though there are passages in this volume not satisfactory, the conception 
of itis good. It is aseries of pictorial sketches, bringing out the events and 
scenes which fill up the last day of our Lord's passion. ‘The author has to 
a large extent avoided doctrine, giving the facts. Where doctrinal state- 
ments on the subject of the death of Christ have become so full and so 
numerous that the freshness of the scenes themselves threaten to become 
less real to the mind, it is well to go back to facts, to the basis of fact on 
which Christianity rests ; and we think Dr Hanna has done well to reproduce 
the simple facts, and let them speak for themselves. It is a pleasant variety, 
and it gives vividness, also, to our conception of the Lord’s real humanity. 
But this might have been done equally well and better by a more doctrinal 
setting.» The volume is fresh, and the simple, lucid, and elegant delinea- 
tion must make it highly attractive to tasteful readers. 

If the volume brings out the true humanity of Christ, and how he thought, 
and spoke, and acted in the various scenes of this last day of his passivn, 
we must add that the testimony to his Deity and to his divine Sonship is 
equally full. This is evidently dear to the writer's heart, as appears from this 
striking passage (p. 72) :—“ Two separate questions were put to Christ, the 
one whether he claimed to be the Christ, the other whether he claimed to 
be the Son of God. These were not identical. The latter title was not one 
which either Scripture or Jewish usage had attached to the Messiah. The 
patent act of blasphemy which our Lord was considered as having perpe- 
trated in oper: of the Council was not his having asserted his Messiah- 
ship, but his having appropriated the other title to himself. . . . . He 
heard, and heard without explanation or remonstrance, sentence of death 
- upon him, for no other reason whatever but his making that claim. 
Jn any other supposition but that of his having been really that which his 
judges regarded him as asserting that he was, on any other supposition than 
that of his true and proper divinity, this passage of the Redeemer’s life be- 
comes worse than unmeaning in our eyes. There would be something more 
here than the needless flinging away of a life by the absence of all attempt 
to remove the misconception (if misconception it had been) upon which the 
death sentence had been based. If only a man, if not the co-eternal, co- 
equal Son of the Father, in speaking of himself as he did before that Jewish 
Council, Jesus was guilty of an extent, an audacity, an effrontery of preten- 
sion which the blindest, wildest, most arrogant religious enthusiast has 
never exceeded. ‘The only way to free his character as a man from the 
stain of such egregious vanity and presumption, is to recognise him as the 
Son of the Highest. If the divinity that was in him be denied, the 
humanity no longer stands stainless.” 
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In portraying the conflict as it thickens, Dr Hanna is generally happy 
in the pegs 5 game to the facts, and in the mode of harmonising them. 
We might take exception to the sketch of Judas’s motives. But the chief 
defect of the whole is the want of two points necessary to give a correct de- 
lineation of these closing scenes—the place which our Lord occupied, and 
his consciousness of it. Without the introduction of these, the scene of the 
desertion becomes a mystery and an enigma. Though it was not the plan 
of the book to enter into the wide field of doctrine, correctness of delinea- 
tion required theauthor to point out that our Lord accepted, and was conscious 
of occupying, the conditions, and obligations, and doom of our humanity, 
not in mere Bocetic semblance, but in reality ; that he was conscious of being 
under the law (Gal. iv. 4), of being made sin (2 Cor. v. 21), and of bein 
made a curse for us (Gal. iii. 13), and yet conscious, amid all that hiding o 
the Father's face, that he was his beloved Son. 

Dr Hanna's explanation of the physical cause of the Lord's death is in- 
teresting. It is the same explanation that is given by Dr Stroud, and it is 
here confirmed by the testimony of three eminent medical men, Drs Begbie, 
Simpson, and Struthers, Though we would not dogmatise, we as little take 
exception to this view, which shews in a new light the awfulness of the de- 
sertion, and the meaning of substitution. 


The Practical Power of Faith ; Illustrated in a Series of popular Discourses 


on = of the 11th Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By T. Binney. 
3d Edition. London: Ward & Co. 


It is unnecessary for us to do more than simply to call attention to this 
third edition. It contains a new preface, but substantially the same matter 
as the editions of 1830 and 1844. The volume is a pretty fair and favourable 
specimen, both of Mr Binney’s matter and manner. We are far from agreein 
with all that he says, but we never find him saying anything that is not bot 
well said and worth saying. Even when we t ink him wrong, we remember 
that it is Mr Binney who is going wrong, and he has a power of compelling 
men to weigh and re-examine their first principles. Mr Binney knows what 
he is doing, and does not speak at random; he fights not as they who beat 
the air. 


Joseph and his Brethren ; “Which Things are an Allegory.” By Reotnaup 
Courtenay, D.D., Bishop of Kingston, Jamaica. London: Hatchard & 
Co. 1862. 


The typology of the Old Testament is an inexhaustible field of labour, and 
a field that repays all the care and culture bestowed upon it. President 
Edwards has a valuable gathering of thoughts on the subject of the historical 
types of Christ ; materials, or a collection of materials, with which he evi- 
dently intended to commence a merge at some future day. This slim little 
volume, however, is not typology but allegory. Opinions differ widely on the 
extent to which this allegorical mode ot treating Old Testament history is 
warrantable or safe, and we cannot say that the author has not pushed it too 
far. But the whole is wrought out with evident care and conscientiousness. 
We have no objection to a suggestive exposition, but to say that the historical 
record was meant to teach all that the writer finds in it, gives us pause. The 
points of comparison are all touched by one who evidently loves his subject. 
A true book will come to be written some day on this theme. 


The History La Joshua Viewed in Connection with the Topography of 
t kev 


Canaan, and the Custom of the Times in which he lived. By the 
Tuorniey Smite. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 


In eighteen chapters the author follows Joshua through the whole of his 
eventful history. The work is carefully and creditably done. The author's 
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reading is pretty extensive ; he appears to be familiar with the best writers on 
Palestine. His style is simple and clear, and the volume seems to us to be de- 
fective chiefly in one thing only—the suggestion of the truths partly doctrinal 
and partly also, in some measure, typical—taught by the life of Joshua in its 
successive stages. With that solitary exception, the volume, so far as we see, 
is highly commendable. 


Sermon on Holy Communion. By Rev. Henry Bett, Nottingham. 
London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 1862. 


Twelve short sacramental sermons, with appropriate texts, well and ju- 
diciously handled. There is no breadth, depth, or novelty of theological 
statement. It is the plain ordinary matter, but treated in a way that shews 
the writer has made the matter his own. Here and there are modes of expres- 
sion we would prefer to see altered, but, on the whole, we agree with the 
author, and have found his little book good to the use of edifying, and very 
suggestive. 


The Fall of Man: Five Sermons preached at Cally, N. B., during Lent, 
1862. By the Rev. Pump F. Exitor, M.A. London: Wertheim. 1862. 


The same remarks apply to this as to the last-named volume. The state- 
ments of truth are cautious, and the author never trenches on forbidden 
ground, nor seeks to rise above what is written. 


The Sanctuary at Home; or, Lord’s Day Services and Sermons for Christian 
—"s y Rev. R. Dick Duncan, Bread Street. Edinburgh: Oliphant 
. 1862. 


We think this volume a happy thought, and likely to be taken up by many 
other ministers ; the providing of a Sunday portion for the Christian sick. 
The execution is successful, as the thought is happy ; the volume providing 
a savoury religious service for a few Lord’s days in succession. The doctrine 
is sound, forcibly put, and the tone is devotional and spiritual. 


New Wine in Old Bottles. By the Rev. J. B. Heanp, A.M., Minister of ° 
Fitzroy Chapel. London: Hatchard. 1862. 


This little volume is another of the replies to the Essays‘and Reviews, and 
was first published in the columns of a London newspaper, now extinct. 
There is much smartness in the style, and many observations that shew a 
considerable insight into the bearings of theology. But there is also much 
vagueness about it. The volume contains an added essay, on which the author 
most prides himself: “An Analogy between the Controversy on the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ and that on the Doctrine of Inspiration.” If he had 
said an Analogy between the Eternal Word and the Written Word, and drawn 
it cautiously and carefully out in the style of Bishop Butler, he might have 
done good service and established weighty truth. We need hardly say that 
we do not agree with the author in his analogies, nor in the deductions at 
which he arrives. It does not at all follow that, although there be an 
analogy between the eternal and the written Word, there must therefore be 
an = ogy between the controversies that have arisen concerning the one and 
the other. 


Leaders of Revival. By the Rev. J. A. Hure, Wooler. Edinburgh : 
Kennedy. 1862. 


An admirable sketch of Augustin, Bernard, Rutherford. They are delineated 

accurately, and with a fine appreciation of their peculiarities, under the 

eneral title, “ Leaders of Revival” —a term expressive of their true place in 
istory. 





a” Other new works, which our space has not allowed us to analyse, will 
be noticed in our next Number. 





